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OHIO MEDICAL HISTORY—PRE-CIVIL WAR 
PERIOD 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE SECOND EPIDEMIC OF 
ASIATIC CHOLERA IN COLUMBUS, OHIO—1849 


By JONATHAN FoRMAN 


Cholera, because of its sudden appearance, its high mortality 
and the frightfulness of its dead, has always been a dramatic 
character in the history of the human race. 

Some years ago the writer told the story of the first cholera 
epidemic in Columbus, that of 1833.'. This was the great epidemic 
surpassing any pestilence that ever afflicted this city. At that 
time, the epidemic was traced from Bengal (1817) on the Ganges 
over Asia through Russia, across Europe to Ireland, thence to 
Quebec in 1832; from lower Canada to upper Canada; from Buf- 
falo with the soldiers of the Black Hawk War to Ft. Dearborn 
via Detroit and so down the Mississippi; from New York down 
the coast and around to New Orleans; in fact, all over the United 
States and Canada except Central Ohio. The next summer, how- 
ever, it entered Columbus where it struck with unusual violence 
and “continued considerably longer than it .. . [had] usually done 
in towns similarly situated and comparing with it in population.” 

In the issue of October 12, 1833, the Ohio State Journal? an- 
nounced correctly that “Columbus may now be considered en- 
tirely free from disease, and as healthy as in the most favorable 
seasons.” During the next few years no cases of cholera occurred 
in Columbus. Though the town had received a serious set-back, 
the epidemic, however, was soon forgotten. 

The completion of the National Highway and the great suc- 
cess of the Ohio Canal gave great impetus to the growth of the 


1Jonathan Forman, “The First Cholera mae in Columbus, Ohio (1833).” 


rhe Annals of Medical History (1934), n. s. 5, pp. 410-26. 
* The files of the Ohio State Journal make up the real source material used in the 
preparation of this paper. 
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city. These improvements were shortly followed by the appear- 
ance of the railroads. By 1849, an epoch of general prosperity 
had developed, not previously equalled or since surpassed. More 
‘buildings were demanded than there were workingmen to build 
them. Houses sprang up in all parts of the city and were rented 
or sold as fast as they could be built. 

Among the larger structures erected were the Starling Medi- 
cal College and the Gwynne Block on Town Street. In 1846, an 
act of the legislature had authorized resumption of work on the 
State House and, by fhe summer of 1849, the edifice was some 
eight or ten feet high and some of the lower arches had been set. 

In 1840, the population of Columbus numbered 6,048, but 
with the revival of business the growth was rapid and in 1848 
an enumeration of the population was made and recorded as 
12,804. Of these, 1,007 were colored people. In 1850, the 
national census revealed a city of 17,811 with 19 churches.* 

The appearance of cholera again in New York City com- 
pelled the Columbus City Council in February, 1848, to re- 
establish its Board of Health. This board was composed of 
Doctors Robert Thompson, John B. Thompson, R. L. Howard, 
Samuel M. Smith and S. Z. Seltzer, Isaac Cool, John L. Gill, 
Alexander E. Glenn, James Cherry and Uriah Stotts. The council 
in its ordinance of creation gave the Board these powers: 
to take the most prompt and efficient measures to prevent the introduction 
of contagious, malignant, dangerous and infectious diseases into the city and 
for the immediate and safe removal of any person or persons who may be 
found therein infected with any such disease. 

Just as during the previous epidemic of cholera in 1833, the 
Board set out at once to clean up the city. It appealed to the 
citizens by saying, “There is scarcely a street, lane or alley in 
the city but needs more or less cleaning. Many lots and grounds 
attached to dwellings are in a filthy condition, and calculated at all 
times to excite disease.” 

[t was the same story as 16 years earlier. In January, 1849, 
200 persons had died of cholera in New Orleans and already there 
had been 11 deaths in Cincinnati, but the people of Columbus 


_* Franklin County, Historical Record of Its Development, Resources, Industries, 
Institutions and Inhabitants (Columbus, Ohio, 1901). 
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were apathetic to their danger. The offal of the slaughter houses 
and other kinds of filth were dumped on the ground and allowed 
to putrify until the nearby inhabitants were “greatly incommoded” 
—a nice phrase used by one of the local newspapers of the day. 
The Ohio State Journal affirmed that the alley between State and 
Town streets “has piles of manure etc., in every part of it”. 
People in the south end of the city have apparently always had 
the problem of enduring the system of sewage disposal. A 
contributor to the State Journal of June 27, 1849, aroused, no 
doubt by the arrival a few days before that date of the dreaded 
cholera, wrote : 

Several thousands of dollars have lately been appropriated to build a 
fine sewer down Broad Street (From Washington) to carry the filth from 
the Lunatic Asylum and deposit in the river with that which comes from 
the Neil House, the American Hotel and several other places around the 
city. 

This nauseous matter is lodged at the foot of town by the Feeder 
dam, and we who live in that part of Columbus are almost driven from 
our homes by the offensive miasma which rises from the stagnant matter. 
Almost every case of cholera that has occurred in town has originated in 
this neighborhood. 

As was customary with newspapermen in those days, a bitter 
feud went on between the editor of the Statesman and that of the 
Ohio State Journal. The editor of the Statesman had come out 
boldly for a radical cleaning up of all the streets and alleys. 
Whereupon the editor of The Ohio State Journal made a careful 
survey of the city and in the reports made to his readers on June 
28 stated that the Jewett property where the epidemic began and 
to which most people pointed the finger of suspicion was clean 
and in good order and had been occupied by clean and decent 
citizens. He, apparently, however, was quite surprised to find 
that the filthiest place in town was in the alley as it passed The 
Statesman’s office. 





The editor of The Ohio State Journal, early in the epidemic, 
warned the people against the excessive use of chloride and lime, 
which had been highly advertised as the proper chemical to use 
during the first epidemic. In an editorial on June 30, he wrote: 


Next to the actual presence of the epidemic of cholera itself, the 
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most dangerous influence to which persons are likely to be ex- 
posed, rises from the intemperate use of those agents which are 
commonly supposed to be antidotes. The use of quicklime in 
dwellings and confined situations is to be condemned.” 

As was true in the first epidemic, the papers of the time 
soon began to carry advertisements for remedies, and nostrums of 
all kinds. Early in January when there was news of the ravages 
of cholera in New Orleans and up the Mississippi, John Bull’s 
Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla was given a prominent display 
under the bold headlines “Cholera! Cholera! Purify the System!” 
Later came Dr. Charles D. Foote’s “Cholera Specific”. One of 
the advertisements that seized the opportunity was by the H. Coles 
and Company, of 131 High Street, who offered a house of good 
size in the town of Worthington under the bold heading of “Pre- 
vention of Cholera.” They pointed out in their advertisement that 
not one case of cholera occurred in Worthington, when it visited 
Columbus in 1833. They ventured the assertion that anyone liv- 
ing in Worthington during the coming summer would be safe. 
The citizens of Columbus were quite credulous. They bought 
amulets, nostrums, patronized the steam doctors and the botanics, 
even more freely than they patronized the regular medical pro- 
fession. They didn’t, however, fall for this one—The advertise- 
ment was carried from January 15 until late in July in each issue 
of the Ohio State Journal. 

As in the last epidemic, J. H. Riley and Company and other 
local book dealers continued to advertise Professor C. B. Cov- 
entry’s new work on cholera as well as all of the other current 
volumes on the subject. 

The newspapers of the day continued to carry warnings 
against “fresh fruit and green vegetables which still abound in 
the markets and find ready purchase.” As a proof of the wisdom 
of these warnings, the incidents cited one where proper ladies 
of the city passing by a hovel at the corner of Third and Town 
Streets severely chided some seven or eight little Negroes who 
were indulging themselves in the questionable pastime of eating 
green apples. Within a few days, five of these ignorant children 
were dead of the cholera. Although the town of Circleville itself 
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remained practically free of the disease, the nearby Renick farms 
had some 74 hired men, of whom nearly half died. During his 
own convalescence, the owner made a careful study of the situa- 
tion, with the aid of his farm manager, the doctor from Lock- 
bourne who was in attendance and others of his friends. A 
report of their investigations was published in the newspapers, 
and in this they stated that the contagion came from the potatoes 
which the men had eaten. 

The papers made much of the fine cool weather and the 
health of Columbus citizens, all intended, no doubt, to allay fear. 
Though the local weather annals of 1849 are meager, the record 
shows that until the beginning of January, the weather had been 
mild. A heavy snowfall accompanied by freezing took place on 
April 17 and the month of May was gentle and showery. The 
first three weeks in June were cool, requiring a little blaze to 
warm the houses. 

On May 27, Allen W. Turner, who arrived by stagecoach 
a couple of days before, from Cincinnati, died of cholera con- 
tracted in that city. This was the first case of this epidemic for 
Columbus. But Asiatic cholera really began on the twenty-first 
of June, 1849, about the time when it had started its ravages in 
1833. Its first victims were four members of the family of 
George B. Smith who lived in the Jewett Block. 

Many citizens soon fled from the city. Panic reigned. The 
newspapers and civic leaders did all they could to shame or 
coax the citizens,to stay and face the danger. Apparently the 
Board of Health appointed the year before, had not continued in 
the diligent paths in which it began its work. Whether this was 
due to professional jealousies, the writer has not been able to 
ascertain. At any rate, an editorial appears in the Ohio State 
Journal for July 25 which says, “The Board of Health, as a body, 
is now defunct. "Tis well. Let a new one be organized and 
differently constructed. It were better there were no physician 
on the Board. Unless there shall be more occasion, than at pres- 
ent exists, the whole Board may well be dispensed with.” Never- 
theless, two days later, a new Health Board was established, its 
members being George B. Harvey, Isaac Dalton, W. W. Pollard, 
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N. W. Smith and James Cherry. The Board made daily reports 
until September 6 and were diligent in their attempts to control 
the disease. 

As it did in 1833, the second visitation of this scourge 
promptly invaded the Ohio Penitentiary, only it was more severe 
this time. On the morning of June 30, 1849, the first case was 
reported among the prisoners. Dr. H. Lathrop, the regular prison 
physician being out of the city, Dr. William Trevitt was called 
in. Dr. Lathrop returned that afternoon, but asked Dr. Trevitt 
to stay and help him. In the first nine days that cholera raged 
in the prison, 396 inmates were prescribed for by these two 
physicians and there had been 21 deaths. 

On the twelfth of July, 12 more victims died and the Di- 
rectors, in their alarm, sent out for more physicians. The most 
prominent and skillful responded. Drs. B. KF. Gard, Robert 
Thompson, J. B. Thompson, J. Morrison and Norman Gay (whom 
our older citizens still remember )—A number of medical students 
and citizen volunteers were engaged to act as nurses. All work 
of the prisoners was stopped on the State House and in the work- 
shops. The hospitals were depressingly overcrowded with the 
sick, the dying and ghastly bodies of the dead. Panic reigned. 
The idle workshops were promptly converted into hospital wards. 
To add to the difficulty of the situation, many of the guards also 
became panic-stricken and deserted. The situation has been most 
dramatically portrayed in the rgo1 history of Columbus. 

From the pressure of necessity, the erstwhile strict discipline of the 
prison was relaxed, the prisoners being allowed almost unrestrained inter- 
course. Thus, every opportunity was afforded them to reveal their true 
characters. Some exhibited manly heroism or stoical indifference, while 
others displayed the most timid, nervous and striking agitation. The im- 
pulse to flee was checked by frowning prison walls, while sore distress and 
death reigned on every hand. To pass through the prison yard at this time 
Was a severe trial, both of heart and nerve, and it was impossible, without 
emotions deep and soul-stirring, to meet the eager, over-wrought throng that 
crowded about one at every step and hear their pitiful pleadings—“In God's 
name, sir, can we not have our pardons?” “Will not the Governor come 
and have mercy upon us?” “Must we be kept here to die?” “I plead for 
my liberty and my life.” 


The scene can be better imagined than described. It was gruesome 
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enough, from any standpoint. Many of the prisoners entreated earnestly, 
importunately, not to be locked up in their cells, promising the best behavior 
in return for such indulgence. The Warden, persuaded that a relaxation of 
discipline would be beneficial, determined to try the experiment of leaving 
the prisoners out of their cells. Many feared that unpleasant consequences 
would result from this course and predicted insubordination, mutiny and 
revolt. But these fears were not realized. The prisoners seemed to be 
deeply grateful for the forbearance shown them and the interest taken in 
their welfare. They rendered very efficient aid when help was so much 
needed, and, in many cases, were bold and unflinching in administering to 
the relief of the sick. 


For 16 days and nights, no key was turned upon a prisoner. Yet, 
during all that time, perfect order and due subordination prevailed, Over 
these days and nights were a veritable reign of terror. Many of the con- 
victs were pardoned by the Governor, but it was soon found that the pris- 
oners were safer within the walls than on the exterior. Their presence 
outside created a panic, people shunning a pardoned convict as a walking 
pestilence and, if attacked by the cholera, he was almost certain to perish 
for want of care.‘ 


The epidemic climaxed with a burst of 22 deaths. At the 
end of this day, the two physicians went home never to return, 
for both were stricken with the disease which they had fought so 
valiantly. Dr. Gard* succumbed to the severe ailment within 24 
hours, while Dr. Lathrop fought on for 4 days and nights. The 
memory of these two physicians, their bravery, professional zeal, 
and devotion to duty should command respect. Deaths in the 
prison gradually subsided until on July 30 the last one occurred. 
So the epidemic within the prison walls lasted just one month 
to the day.* 


*Ohio State Journal, July 13, 1849, stated: “MELANCHOLY DEATH—We 
learn from a gentleman in this city, that a convict, whose pardon was obtained on 
Wednesday, died of cholera last night, in the woods, two miles from beyond New 
Albany, a village in the northeastern part of this county. He had passed a part of the 
first night on the porch of a tavern in the village. Some good assurance should 
certainly be given by parties who procure these pardons, that they will not abandon 
the pardoned convict to so dreadful a fate. We shall undoubtedly hear of more 
instances of this kind.” 

. B. F. Gard was seized with the cholera at 11 P. M. and died the next 
day at 1:30. He was a native of Washington County, had ee previously about 
12 miles from Columbus in Pickaway County, where he had served in the Ohio 


legislature. He was one of the Directors of the Ohio Penitentiary. 

® The Louisville Journal is quoted in the Ohio State Journal of June 20 as follows: 
“The PICAYUNE says, medical students in New Orleans were the first to take alarm 
on the appearance of cholera, in that city and that ‘They fled, many of them, like 
wild deer, startled by the woodmen’s bugle.’ We are happy to state that such cannot 
be said of the medical students in this city.’ Unfortunately the students at the Star- 
ling Medical College had no opportunity to exhibit their bravery along with that 
of their teachers, because their term had ended long before the epidemic began and 
was over well before they returned. A few who were resident in the city did volunteer 
to serve as nurses in the Penitentiary. 
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There are many amusing accounts mixed by the tragedy and 
pain throughout the summer—Welch and Delevan’s Circus arrived 
in town on July 30 but gave up the idea of setting up for the 
advertised exhibit and went into quarters in Columbus because 
oi the country-wide spread of the cholera. 

The telegraph was young in those days. The first wire into 
Columbus was from Pittsburgh and its first message came in on 
the evening of August 11, 1847. By 1849, there were 2 lines 
to Cincinnati and one to Chillicothe. The first notable false dis- 
patch, which added a good deal to the anxiety of our cholera-rid- 
den city was one which announced the death of President Taylor 
of cholera. 

Also belonging to the variety of curiosa was the appearance 
of a great number of quacks with many means of cure and pre- 
vention. The best of these claimed to be a Moroccan who ped- 
dled highly aromatic amulets made of “a berry that grows upon 
a tree on Mount Lebanon, and a botanical garden near Jerusalem.” 
He was able to sell a good many of these trinkets at from one to 
four dollars each. 

Under the striking title of ‘“‘PANIC-—-STAMPEDE—ROLL- 
ING TEN PINS—CHOLERA” the Ohio State Journal of June 
26 ran a most amusing story about the epidemic. It seemed to 
be a matter of editorial policy on the part of both papers to claim 
that the health of the community, aside from the cholera, was 
good and to gather as many funny stories about cholera and its 
victims as they could. Apparently this was an attempt to make 
light of the dreaded disease. The story of Mr. Brown is prob- 
ably the best of the series. 

Mr. Brown, on Public Lane, by profession a mason, who was (by 
mistake) reported in the city papers of yesterday, as nearly dead with 
cholera, is still alive, to the joy of his friends and the happiness of his 
family. Mr. Brown is, on ordinary occasions, a sober, temperate, laborious 
citizen, but he has his weaknesses—so has everybody, even if his name 
ain't Brown. Mr. Brown had a felon on his finger. And he couldn’t sleep 
o’nights or work o’days. Mr. Brown took to rolling tenpins and, as he 
was a little afraid of the cholera, took the antidote occasionally, say a dram 
between each two games. Mr. Brown became, strangely affected thereby. 


He was afraid that he was suffering under the premonitories, he doubled 
the dose, found the weakness in his legs and the disturbance of his stomach 
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on the increase, went home, embraced his wife, sent a boy posthaste for all 
the doctors in town, casted up his accounts and went into a collapse, . . 
under the advice of a German physician who dropped in opportunely with 
his acet. and plumb. and capsicum, Red Hot for the occasion. 

On the promulgation of the intelligence, of the attack, a general 
stampede commenced in the neighborhood. Pots, kettles, beds, and bedding, 
chairs, and children, bedsteads and babies, were hurriedly bundled into all 
the extemporary vehicles of the vicinage and a general flight commenced. 
So frightened was one poor fellow, the father of the boy, who went 
to rally the medical faculty, that he refused to check his retreat to take up 
his son in the street, but heroically abandoned him to the underwriters. 
He dashed ahead to save the rest of the family from the contagion, 
which he believed to be at his heels in hot pursuit. On the arrival 
of the medical gentleman, he found the patient daubed from héad to 
foot with capsicum and sinapisms, while his stomach was still supposed to 
contain a pretty general assortment of drugs and medicines, portions of 
which in a state of compound unknown to the dispensatory were occasionally 
conveyed to the light, mingled with a pretty strong -suspicion of the fumes 
of cognac and Maglory. Mr. Brown recovered as was to be expected. The 
cause of his disease, is supposed to be a pretty free indulgence in ten pins 
upon an empty stomach. The unfortunate operation of the medicine—similis 
sinilibus instead of contraria contrariis, as was his intention in taking it. 


The disease in the city continued on through the summer, 
pretty much confined during the last four weeks to the German 
immigrant population of the south end. It was about the middle 
of September when the disease abated in the city, although there 
were no deaths in the Ohio Penitentiary after July 30. The 
Board reported 162 deaths in the city from cholera. This, of 
course, did not include the 116 deaths in the Penitentiary, which 
made the total deaths in Columbus, during the second visitation, 
number 272. Among the victims were Drs. Gard, Lathrop and 
Isaac F. Taylor.’ 

In the development of culture, we are the resultant of our 
resources divided by the number of our population. Ohio, at 
one time, according to Dr. Paul Sears, was more overcrowded 
by its 12,000 Indians than it is now by its 7,000,000 inhabitants. 

In the evolution of this culture we have passed through a 
series of steps beginning with the primitive pioneer existence 
only slightly above that of the native Indian. The transition to an 


7 Alfred E. Lee, History of the City of Columbus, the Capital of Ohio (New York, 
1892), 2 vols. i 
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industrial civilization, with its attendant curse, the city, brought 
overcrowding and congestion. We first acquired a backyard 
privy which had few advantages over no privy at all. These 
privies were undoubtedly the means of spreading epidemics such 
as cholera. Progress and fewer epidemics came with the indoor 
toilet, or at least with one attached to the city sewers, with its 
plumbing. Though the sewerage system has resulted in depriy- 
ing our soil of vital minerals and someday soon we must learn 
to recover and return to the soil all these vital minerals that 
sanitation has taught us to dispose of in sewerage, yet with the 
installation of sewerage; cholera retreated to the tropics, where 
it still remains endemic. 

Thus ended Columbus’ second experience with the dreaded 
Asiatic cholera, but the demon’s appetite was not yet satiated, 
for the disease returned the next year. That year, it began with 
the death of Mrs. Robert Russell in the United States Hotel on 
the northwest corner of Town and High streets and raged until 
about the middle of September with the same virulence and fatality 
as in the preceding year. The population of the city was then 
17,882. As usual about one-fourth fled from the city. There 
were 225 deaths among those who stayed and faced it. There was 
no cholera in 1851; a few cases appeared in 1852 and in 1854; but 
this was the last sizable visitation. 

















DR. SAMUEL P. HILDRETH, 1783-1863 ? 





By A. E, WALLER 





Medical science in the nineteenth century engaged in its main 
task of healing in full consciousness of its professional obligations. 
Methodically and with enthusiasm it likewise cradled and kept 
alive the spark of curiosity in all the natural sciences. Botany and 
zoology profited most, followed closely by geology, chemistry, 
physics and meteorology. Many of these medical men, not spe- 
cialists themselves, established firm foundations of special tech- 
niques and procedures. The doctors were trained in laboratory 
methods not then in fashion in other college studies. Through 
medical practice they were constantly in touch with people in all 
walks of life, in a day when social lines of cleavage were more 
marked than they are at present. Practical application of scien- 
tific principle became routine attitude for those young men trained 
in medical college. 

It is easy to see how the doctors could become collectors of 
specimens as well as the facts of natural history as they made 
their rounds of calls. They often had grateful patients who, 
guided by their interest, turned collectors and correspondents for 
them. Every successful doctor could readily become the head of 
a small community of disciples if he chose. The more learned 
the man, either from good training in the colleges of the day or 
from his own studious habits, the less he might be inclined toward 
cultisms and the more inclined toward adding observations to the 
growing body of natural science facts. 

Such a man was Dr. Hildreth, whose story is deeply inter- 
twined with Marietta and with the growing Ohio Commonwealth. 
He arrived four years after its admission to Statehood and re- 
mained in medical practice for over a half-century. These were 
the important years of the expansion from pioneering to modern 
commercial, agricultural and industrial living. He arrived on 


1 Papers from the Department of Botany, the Ohio State University, No. 469. 
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horseback from Massachusetts and lived to see the succession of 
river transportation to canal and steamboat and the traverse of 
the State by numerous railroad lines. He kept the longest con- 
tinuous weather records of the period. He started publication 
with an account of the great epidemic of fever at Belpré in 1807. 
In 1863, the year of his death, the Smithsonian published his 
report on shells collected from the Little Muskingum River. No 
year in between, but that his ready mind and tireless industry 
recorded some of his observations. As one looks backward 160 
years to his birth, it is almost to another world. 

He wrote with a grace and style that would be pleasing to 
the most hypercritical today. His contemporaries on the first 
Ohio Geological Survey constantly refer to the lucidity of his 
descriptive writing. His personal letters are too widely dispersed, 
if they remain in existence, to be of help in this study. Fortu- 
nately, the letters he received provide a clue to the subject matter 
of his own letters. More fortunately still, these letters along with 
much else of the memorabilia of Dr. Hildreth have been preserved 
at Marietta College. It is with the greatest of pleasure that the 
writer acknowledges the help and courtesy of the Librarian of 
that institution, Mr. George Blazier, and his capable assistants in 
placing the collection of Hildreth materials at his disposal. 

* ok x 


Hildreth himself relates: 


At the time of my birth (Sept. 30, 1783) [ was of a feeble, weakly 
constitution in part occasioned by a large abscess directly over the right 
parietal bone, or near the top of the head. . . . My father made a free 
incision into the abscess a day or two after my birth, which discharged 
considerable matter and so large a quantity of blood as nearly occasioned 
my death; and leaving me a poor pale sickly child whom no one thought 
would arrive to manhood. A scar three inches long and nearly an inch 
wide remains to this day over which no hair has ever grown.’ 


This amazingly graphic account of his birth occurs at the 
beginning of Dr. Hildreth’s autobiography. It is an example of 
the “present at the scene” realism which courses through all of 





*A brief Autobiography of S. P. Hildreth written in 1840. Privately printed for 
B. B. Putnam. Date and publisher not indicated. It also contains the Journal of a 
visit to Boston and the genealogies of various members of the Hildreth family. It has 
been indispensable for this paper. 
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his records. This realism imbues his writing with a calm detach- 
ment, yet it challenges the reader to break away from such a 
recital of exciting fact. Through the autobiography the reader 
is introduced to his parents. His mother was a “woman of strong 
powers of mind, very charitable and piously disposed.’”’ She was 
reported never to have kissed one of her children when infants, 
or rocked them in a cradle; holding the latter to be a useless 
appendage to the nursery and the former a mark of childish weak- 
ness. To her, however, the children always turned, for they 
had been brought up in tenderness and affection. The father 
was of a more demonstrative nature and Dr. |lildreth recollected 
sitting on his father’s lap by the morning fire, snugly enveloped 
in his ample worsted morning gown. 

The father had been at various times ship’s surgeon, army 
surgeon, farmer, inn keeper, small store merchant, prisoner of 
the French and Indians in Quebec, but seemed to find time to be 
a companion to his children—especially to young Sam who had 
five sisters and was fifteen years old before his brother Charles 
was born. 

Though Hildreth’s mother never left Massachusetts, the 
father, in the spring of 1823, after having become a widower the 
previous November, did come out to see his son in Marietta. He 
also came to see the lands of the Ohio Company as he had pur- 
chased shares of this land through the agency of Rev. Manassah 
Cutler in 1787. During August the elder Hildreth died and was 
buried while on a visit to Belpré, where he had become a victim 
of a violent fever epidemic. Two years later, a second grave 
and a monument were prepared for him in Mound Cemetery in 
Marietta. 

To return to the early days in Massachusetts, in the autumn 
of 1800, the family moved to Haverhill, Sam’s father having 
decided to change his farm in Methuen for a house and some 
town lots. Sam, then in his eighteenth year, engaged to teach 
school at New Salem. This money, forty-eight dollars for the 
term's pay, was given by Sam to his father who applied it to the 
cost of Sam's education at the Phillips Academy, “a celebrated 
Seminary in the town of Andover,” as the autobiography phrases 
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it, where Sam had attended since his fifteenth year. “Our prin- 
cipal amusements were plays at ball and every Saturday there 
was a military training of the boys who had neat wooden guns, 
and made quite a respectable appearance under the Command of 
some of the young men. Cockades came into fashion this year 
and those who called themselves Federalists, wore one made of 
a black ribbon folded into the form of a rose and fastened at the 
side of the hat. Anyone without this mark of party was called a 
Republican.” 

Young Sam Hildreth must have seen the desirability at this 
time of other modes of living. The farm could not support the 
family—especially with Sam as school-boy farmer. His father, 
who had added several occupations to his medical practice, could 
not spend time farming. Above all other influences, one of his 
most impressive teachers, Dr. Thomas Kittredge who taught Latin 
at Phillip’s Academy, was also a prominent physician. These 
facts are all to be found in the autobiography. 

Young Sam would probably have attended Franklin Academy 
in the north parish of Andover, the establishment of which was 
largely Kittredge’s responsibility. Young Hildreth, however, fell 
sick of a fever—the only illness he mentions in his boyhood, and 
instead he attended the winter session in the public school in 
Methuen. It was also the last winter that the family spent there 
and as his father had been undecided for a while about the move 
the family made to Haverhill, and spent a great many years after- 
ward regretting, there may have been some sentimental reason for 
his attending Methuen school, though Hildreth’s strong-minded 
mother would have concealed any weakness of this sort. In 
spring, he returned to Phillips. Whether Dr. Kittredge still taught 
there or taught at Franklin Academy, is not clear. Hildreth 
leaves this interesting picture of Franklin Academy in which he 
seems to have enrolled the following year. The Preceptor’s name 
was Micajah Stone. There was also a Preceptress whose name 
was not recalled, “who kept under the same roof.” There were 
two sets of school rooms and the number of students, about 90 
in all, seems to have been equally divided as to sex. They had a 
large hall for the opening exercises and any other common ob- 
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servance, but their classes were separate. It was the habit of 
Mr. Stone to pull the chair back from under the desk on the 
platform in order to allow the Preceptress to be seated. This 
amused the girls who, one day tied the chairs together. For this 
the mischief-making students were severly scolded. The auto- 
biography tells of young Hildreth’s advances with these words, 
“This summer I made considerable progress in Latin and entered 
upon the study of Virgil and Greek grammar.” Joseph Kittredge, 
the son of Dr. Thomas Kittredge, was one of his classmates, as 
were the two Osgood boys, George and Joseph, in whose parents’ 
home Sam boarded. 


“We passed the summer very pleasantly,” the autobiography 
continues. The boys ran and wrestled and held jumping con- 
tests. In the evenings there were dances with the girls who also 
attended the school. Young Sam learned to draw and to paint in 
water color. He amused himself with making a number of copies 
of the coat of arms of the Hildreth family, “three roses and a 
dove under a chevron, a very. pacific emblem, or probably my 


ancestor was a quiet man and a cultivator of a garden or a grower 
of nice fowls.” Among his classmates to enter college at the end 
of the term were G. Washington Frye, Joseph Adam and I. O. 
Osgood. He and his father had talked over his own college 
preparation and concluded that his knowledge of Latin and Greek 
was sufficient for him to begin medical studies. But the college 
training seemed a long period before an impatient 18-year-old 
could begin medical practise, so he began the study of medicine 
under the care of his father. At this point the autobiography 
does not state how extensive the elder Hildreth’s medical practise 
was. During the year 1802, he read Kiel’s Anatomy. “It was 
an old dry treatise,” he says, “but gave me a correct view of the 
human frame. After that, Cheselden, which was a little better.”’ 
He also read the whole of Boerhave with Van Swietens Com- 
mentaries, making in all about 24 volumes. In 1804 a work just 
published by C. Bell, “gave me new views of the subject and from 
frequent exhibition of comparative anatomy and physiology made 
it as interesting as a novel.” 

It was Dr. Thomas Kittredge after all who was largely to 
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influence and train young Hildreth, and he again boarded at 
Andover in the Osgood’s home, which stood about a quarter of 
a mile north of Dr. Kittredge’s on the Haverhill road. Young 
Hildreth was placed under Dr. Kittredge’s care by his father the 
first of May, 1803. “I recollect,” the autobiography says, “that 
the apple trees were in full bloom on the 4th of the month and 
there fell a snow of 3 or 4 inches deep while they were in this 
state. It was the more remarkable, as | learnt some years after 
when living in Ohio that the same storm came into the Muskingum 
Country and at Marietta on the morning of the 3rd of May, a 
hard frost destroyed all the fruit, apples being then as large as 
musket balls. It extended from Ohio across Pennsylvania and 
New York.” 


There is a comment included about Dr. Kittredge, his man- 
ner, his skill as a surgeon, his success in “curing insanity.” The 
patients were boarded at certain houses whose owners were fitted 
for managing such cases. This sounds extremely modern and 
humanitarian. It should be recalled that there were no public 
measures provided for the care of the insane at this time. Fur- 
thermore, a New England farm home offered what would now 
be styled “therapeutic occupations,” but which were then simply 
called “chores.” Dr. Kittredge was doubtless ahead of his time in 
recognizing this. All of these activities contributed to Dr. Kitt- 
redge’s popularity as a physician and made it necessary for him 
to travel around the country a great deal. Other young men, 
pupils of the Doctor were Lemuel Le Baron, William McFerson, 
N. H. Brown from Rye, N. H., Gideon Barstow and William 
Gordon. A quarter century later, after his establishment in Mari- 
etta, Dr. Hildreth returned to his boyhood scenes and there con- 
versed with some of this group of doctors. The young men read 
medical books, they saw the cases that daily presented themselves 
in the office and they wrote out the prescriptions and directions for 
the patients, and often made the pills and tinctures and ointments 
as well. “I generally read about ten hours every day. The last year 
of the pupilage we were allowed to ride with the Doctor in his 
practise, our journeys extending into all the neighboring towns, 
especially in surgical operations.” 
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In the winter of 1803-1804, he taught school for several 
months at Bradford. He was the only teacher and there were 
60-80 in daily attendance. He also had one of the Doctor’s 
patients under his care—a victim of a mill accident whose flesh 
was ripped from knee to ankle. He felt that teaching and keep- 
ing up in his medical studies to the extent of reading several 
hours each day was severe. “I had to rise at four o'clock and 
read by candle light, besides what I could do in the evening. This 
severe application reduced my flesh and strength very much and 
I became quite nervous before the school closed, with twitching 
in the muscles of my limbs and a lack of sleep at night for which 
I had to take opium and asafeetida.” . 

In 1804, a brief period of lectures ‘‘at Cambridge College in 
company with George Osgood, Gideon Barstow and William 
Gordon” brought his formal education to a climax and he was 
granted a diploma by the Censors of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 

Probably it was not until after he had received his license to 
practise Physics and Surgery that he suddenly considered making 
a living. He spent the following winter at Dr. Kittredge’s, after 
which, “I was to leave dear Andover where I had spent so many 
years of pleasure and happiness and to cast my lot among 
strangers, I knew not where. It was a most distressing thought 
for I supposed I could be happy nowhere else and that my days | 


of comfort on earth were ended.”’ 
* * 

























* 









There were several convergent circumstances to bring Hil- 
dreth to the Muskingum Country. His father had been one of 
the original subscribers for shares when Manassah Cutler had 
founded the Ohio Company in 1787. He was fond of repeating 
the enthusiastic tales of the fertility of the Ohio Valley and 
except for the opposition of his wife may have moved away from 
Massachusetts. There is no doubt but that young Sam was con- 
vinced that if he left Andover he might go further. At Hamp- 
stead, N. H., six miles north of Haverhill, with a population of 
“about six hundred,” he decided to try his chance of acquiring a 
practise. Here humor clothed the barrenness of his profession. 
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“It was a very healthy location and | could not expect to do a 
great deal.” He boarded at the home of John True, whose late 
father Parson True had for the motto on his tombstone, “He 
made Revelation his guide and Reason his companion.” The elder 
son of Parson True lived in Marietta. Hearing from New Hamp- 
shire of young Hildreth, who remained over a year in Hamp- 
stead, “He finally invited me to come out there and he would 
assist me in getting into business.” So with a horse and as many 
clothes as he could pack into his portmanteau, he left Haverhill, 
Sept. 9, 1806. He kept a journal * which blends into the Auto- 
biography. It is interesting to trace his route and to compare the 
style of these field notes with the remainder of the Autobiography 
written in 1840 and after,‘ and with notes of the Journey to 
Boston in 1839. He started with a friend who accompanied him 
to Connecticut. By the 26th he crossed the Allegheny Ridge and 
the next day after crossing Laurel Mountain he met Nathaniel 
Smith, a native of Maryland, who had fought in the Revolution 
and who now lived in Kentucky opposite the mouth of the Big 
Miami River. ‘‘He was one of the most cheerful, amusing com- 
panions I ever met with, and setting aside his profanity, a very 
desirable companion on the road,” Hildreth records. The longest 
entries in the journal deal with Hildreth’s new found friend with 
whom he visited for two days at the home of another Maryland 
man, Nels Coombs. It broke the monotony of the journey. He 
had his first taste of whiskey from Major Smith’s flask. It aston- 
ished him to see how much Mr. Coombs and the Major could 
drink “without being intoxicated.” Hildreth had with him a large 
phial of “Tincture of bark,” which he says, “I had procured in 
Carlisle, to guard against ague. My friend Smith liked it very 
well for a morning dram mingled with his whiskey and used to 
pursuade me to take some with him.” He admired Mr. Coombs’ 
fine farm, his cattle and horses, “and the nicest orchards of apples 
and peaches” he had ever seen. The fruit was delicious, and 
though rather late there still were peaches. All the memories of 
his ‘teen age and the first peach he recollected seeing in Deacon 
Simon Williams’ garden, when “the most desirable of all eatables 


3 Journal on the Way to Ohio. Ibid., 162. 
* The autobiography frequently contains dates or notes added later than 1840. 
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and Eve’s unholy longing for the forbidden fruit of Eden was 
not more intense than ours for these peaches,” must have come 
back to him at this moment. But he was a man now, out for 
Ohio to make his own way. It would be some years before his 
interest with that of Dr. Jared Kirtland would rank high in the 
horticultural annals of the day. 

The next day’s entry reads, “Tuesday, Sept. 30. This was 
my birthday, being twenty three years old.” They took leave of 
Mr. Coombs. Major Smith and he rode to Washington, 18 miles 
away to breakfast. During the day the Major recited his adven- 
tures in the war. He was in the battle of Camden, N. C., in which 
Gen. Gates was defeated by Cornwallis, yet “the regiment of 
Marylanders to which Smith belonged drove all before them with 
the bayonet.” Clearly the Major was having a good time with 
his young medical companion. Hildreth must also have liked the 
Major so unlike the sober-minded kin-folk and neighbors in 
Methuen, Haverhill, even in dear Andover. “He was very 
urgent for me to go home with him to settle in Kentucky,” Hil- 
dreth wrote of Major Smith. At evening they reached a “little 
straggling village called ‘Hardscrabble’ from the up and down 
difficulties of the hills surrounding it.”” They were given a supper 
of venison steaks and hot short biscuit. “It was the first venison 
I ever tasted, and | thought the best supper I ever made,” he 
comments. 

Dr. Hart and Dr. True both welcomed young Hildreth to 
Marietta and introduced him: He saw six ships being built in 
the stocks on the Fort Harmer side of the Muskingum. Captain 
Howe of Belpré invited him to settle in that community where 
there was no physician. Even though both Doctors Hart and 
True were in “the wane of life,” Hildreth’s year of waiting in 
Hampstead, New Hampshire, was still too poignant a memory. 
In December, after several other invitations from Belpré, he 
moved, “having previously engaged boarding at the widow Rhoda 
Cook’s, a New England lady with a small family who had recently 
moved to Ohio.” 

With this move his apprenticeship ended and he became at 
once the established physician. For in the spring and summer of 
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1807, the Ohio Valley had an unusually heavy epidemic of fever, 
There were probably the usual number of births and accidents 
furnishing calls upon the doctor, but he had to look after “over 
a hundred cases” of fever. He must have established a favorable 
reputation at once, because in Marietta there were fifty or sixty 
who died “where the same fever prevailed.” In Belpré there were 
but three deaths. His charges for the year were over fourteen 
hundred dollars and as the patients were “in substantial farmers 
families,” the collections were realizable. In August he was 
married “to Miss Rhoda Cook, the second daughter of my 
hostess.” 

If he had not considered himself as identified with Ohio 
previously and still had regrets for leaving his native place, a 
visit from June to October from Samuel Frye, an old friend 
affianced to his sister Mary, may have lightened his loneliness. 
He wrote a history of the epidemic,® his first scientific contribu- 
tion, and sent it to Dr. Sam L. Mitchell. 

Dr. Hildreth was probably inspired to write the account of 
the epidemic and forward it to the editor of the Medical Reposi- 
tory from the circumstance that he had “purchased six volumes 
of the Medical Repository at a sale of Blennerhassett’s library in 
July 1807.” 

Several months earlier he had met the charming Mrs. Blen- 
nerhassett and danced with her. “She was quite the most at- 
tractive figure and active dancer on the floor,” he recorded, and 
wrote a glowing account of her in his pioneer’s history. On the 
same day that the unfortunate and misguided Blennerhassett had 
to flee from his “fairy island” as he was fond of describing it, 
Hildreth had arrived in Belpré. So these books became the young 
doctor’s first purchase of items for his medical library. Several 
months later, in November, he was attacked by a hip inflamma- 
tion from so many hours spent in the saddle. He put the Medical 
Repository to good use, treating his ailment from a plan described 
in the journal with good effect. Having two good reasons to 
think well of the Medical Repository, he sent his article to its 


> “History of the Epidemic of 1807,” Medical Repository (New York), 2d ser., XI 
(1808), 345-9. 
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editor. And from Dr. Sam L. Mitchell, who was in Washington 
at the time he received the following letter in reply: 


Washington, 24th March 1808. 

Sir: 
I take an early opportunity of acknowledging the receipt 
of your valuable memoir on the soils, climate and diseases of 
Belpré. It shall be speedily transmitted to New York for inser- 


tion in the Medical Repository, of which the third quarterly num- 
ber of the eleventh volume is almost ready for publication. 


You will comprehend my feelings for Ohio when you recol- 
lect that I assisted in elevating it from a territory to a state while 
I was member of the house of representatives, and that I con- 
sider it a land of freemen. 

Every new fact and event is important in history. From 
what you have done, I am led to expect more from your vigilance 
and industry, and I feel a confidence you will not bury your 
talent in the earth. 

May you long enjoy health and comfort 
Sam. L. Mitchell.* 


What sensitive young man would not be fired with enthusiasm 
to have his first effort meet with such a response? He was a 
newly added citizen to this land of freemen. Vigilance and in- 
dustry had been his all his life. Besides he was now Dr. Samuel 
P. Hildreth with a wife to provide for and soon they expected 
an increase in the family. For more than fifty years this letter 
was to inspire Dr. Hildreth to write and to publish his record- 
ings. He followed Dr. Mitchell into the legislature. He followed 
his advice and put his talents to work. 


In the autumn of 1810 he became a member of the House 
of Representative in the State Legislature. He was its youngest 
member, being at the time twenty-seven years of age. His prin- 
cipal accomplishment was memorable and important. He drafted 
and aided in the passage of an act regulating the practise of 
medicine in Ohio. The State was districted and a central Medical 
Society was formed with “censors” or examiners of applicants 


®* Hildreth Letters, Vol. 9, No. 1 (Marietta Library). 
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for the license to practise in each district. These were to meet 
' with the Society twice each year. The original act was modified 
but remained until 1820 when a whole new body of laws replaced 
it. “It was of great service to the medical profession, making 
them acquainted with each other and their modes of practice.” ’ 
He also introduced the use of kine pox with which he inoculated 
150 children at Waterford, but he does not claim this to be its 
earliest use in Ohio. About this period there was formed a local 
scientific club at Marietta, which continued for two winters two 
evenings a week. “David Wallace, who kept an apothecary, was 
our principal lecturer, or operator, although we all did more or 
less of it.””* This may have been the first scientific society to be 
formed in the State of Ohio. The membership included: ‘Dr. 
Regnier, old Dr. Hart, Dr. Wallace, Col. Davidson of Newark, 
Robert Harrison, a goldsmith who made our seal, Dr. Jonas 
Moore.” Other names were not recalled. 
* * * 

Besides being a founder of the earliest, or certainly one of 
the earliest scientific societies in Ohio, the significance to Hildreth 
of meeting with a group of kindred spirits of inquiring mind is 
not to be passed over too lightly. As it will be recalled his formal 
schooling was sketchy. Dr. Kittredge was his inspiration. In 
the main, Dr. Hildreth was self-taught, his own observations and 
his reading were his main sources. Thus this small club meeting 
in candlelight in the apothecary shop takes an important place in 
the ripening views of the young doctor. It also prepared him to 
rate highly the value of meetings for the members of the medica! 
profession. Unfortunately, no record of the meetings exists and 
there is no measure of the value of the discussions. Out of these 
informal talks may have grown the two papers cited below. 

The gentian family in the plant kingdom has long been used 
to furnish medical materials. Dr. Hildreth became interested in 
a form native to Ohio and contributed a paper to the Medical 
Repository in 1811.° This paper also exhibits the result of study 
of drawing and contains a sketch of the plant. Two years pre- 


7 Autobiography, 193. 

SIbid., 198. 

* Information concerning the Frasera Caroliniensis otherwise called the American 
Columbo plant. With 1 fig. Medical Repository, 15, 26. 
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viously he had written a description of Marietta with an enumera- 
tion of some vegetable and mineral productions.'® 

As soon as Dr. Hildreth was successfully established in prac- 
tice he became a personality in his adopted home. He made a 
short journey to visit his parents in Haverhill in 1815, however, 
and brought his young brother, Charles T., seventeen years of 
age, to study medicine with him for three years. Samuel was 
fifteen years older than this brother and had at that time a 
daughter, Mary Ann, aged seven years and two sons, Charles and 
George, the former being named for the visiting brother. Later 
another son was born and all three of these boys in due time 
became physicians. The autobiography"! tells of Dr. Hildreth’s 
interest in his writings. ‘About the year 1817 I commenced 
collecting materials connected with the early history and climate 
of Ohio, which were published in the Journal of Science from 
time to time.” 

This is the most important and interesting period of Hil- 
dreth’s life, and the time during which he developed his scholarly 
powers. It must have been a time when he read a great deal— 
for how otherwise could he have acquired his geological and 
meteorological background? Once he began scientific observa- 
tions, he found time for study and writing in the middle of his 
busy practice. His success as a medical practitioner was un- 
qualified, yet his writing was more important. 

In 1825 was built the three story brick house which he con- 
tinued to occupy until his death in 1863. It stands, rather de- 
jectedly plastered with signs today, beside the courthouse in 
Marietta. At the time this house was built, five of the six children 
born to Dr. and Mrs. Hildreth were demanding living space and 
the sixth was to arrive the following year. This was the period 
in which the meteorological journal which Hildreth began in 1824, 
first became his daily care. 

There have been a number of comments on the length of 
continuous records of our climate and weather. Marietta has 
apparently some of the least interrupted data of the United States. 
The best single summary is to be found in the work of Charles A. 


” Medical Repository, n. s., I (1809), 358. 
1 Tbid., 207. 
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Schott '* in the Smithsonian Contributions. Both the earlier data 
collected by Mr. Wood between 1817 and 1823 and that collected 
by Dr. Hildreth are published in this summary. 

Recently, Edward Hewett, in an autobiographical memoir 
entitled “Those Were the Days,” indicates that the earliest pri- 
vately kept records were begun at the Peter Cooper glue factory 
in New York. It is also interesting to recall that another Ohio 
physician, born in Worthington and who practiced in Baltimore 
in Fairfield County for a time, later became in Des Moines an 
important student of meteorology and a founder of the early sys- 
tem of weather observation and prediction. 

Dr. Hildreth’s solicitous desire to obtain weather and cli- 
matological data was not purely from the standpoint of accumu- 
lating meteorological records. He, in common with the medical 
men of his day, accepted paludism literally. Malaria was the 
consequence of bad air. He wanted a record of drouths, floods, 
dampness, extremes of temperature to correlate with epidemics 
of fever. An organic theory of epidemics was still to be pro- 
posed. The work of Jacob Henle and of Louis Pasteur had not 
even begun. Henle, around 1840, formulated a principle on the 
assumption that “parasites” caused diseases. Neither Henle nor 
Pasteur later were able safely to isolate microorganisms in pure 
cultures and establish all the points of evidence modern medical 
science now has at its command. 

Dr. Hildreth’s first paper on epidemics, published in 1808, 
touched on the climatic and topographic conditions. His presi- 
dential address * in the third session of the Medical Convention 
of Ohio in 1839 dealt more fully with inter-relations between 
climate and disease. There is little reason to think that he changed 
his attitude throughout his long medical career. In 1856 a short 
article of Dr. Hildreth’s, entitled “Recollections of Early Epi- 
demics in Ohio—Especially That of 1807,” '* restates his weather 
observations after fifty years of medical practice. “The spring 

™ Charles A. Schott, ‘Results of mngtonestagions observations made at Marietta, 
Ohio, between 1826 and 1859, inclusive b Hildreth . . . To which are added 
results of observations taken at Marietta iy Me. Joseph Wood between 1817 and 


1823, “in Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, XVI (1870). 
is ournal of the Proceedings of the Medical Convention of Ohio, May 14, 1839 


(Cleve a. 1839?). 
In the Medical Counselor (Columbus) II, No. 1 (Jan. 5, 1856). 
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of 1807 was more backward than usual and uncommonly wet. 
The summer was not less so; and every fair day preceded and 
followed by two or three wet ones. The heat was not greater 
than usual; the mercury seldom rising to ninety degrees. Books 
and furniture were covered with mould and every farmer lost 
more or less of his grain and hay from lack of sunshine to dry 
it. There were no less than three freshets in the Ohio River 
covering the low grounds with water, destroying a portion of the 
crops. The inhabitants of Belpré, where the writer then resided, 
from their location on the bottoms, were generally living in the 
vicinity of stagnant water and of course the larger number of 
them were attacked with disease.”’ 

He likewise remarks that ophthalmia in children resulted 
probably “from a peculiar condition of the atmosphere.” At 
Marietta the epidemic of fever “was very fatal, more than fifty 
persons dying in the course of the summer while at Belpré, prob- 
ably from a less virulent type, but few deaths occurred. It ap- 
peared in various grades of intensity from that of a mild inter- 
mittent to the worst form of billious remittent; in some cases 
resembling very nearly the yellow fever of the Atlantic cities. 
The duration of the remitting type was from five to seventeen 
days, unless interrupted by treatment. It ceased with the first 
heavy frosts.” 

It was not until the year after the above was published, that 
is 1857, that the child who was to grow up and become known as 
Sir Ronald Ross was born in India. When Hildreth remarks 
about stagnant water, it is because the “miasma” arose from stag- 
nant water; in his mind stagnant water as a breeding place for 
mosquitoes was not to be connected with fever. When Sir Ron- 
ald Ross published his discoveries on the alternation between man 
and - mosquitoes of the organism producing malarial fever, the 
public was in a receptive mood toward such studies. Many in- 
vestigators had painstakingly compared, weighed and eliminated 
facts to obtain a firmer grip on the problem of causes of human 
ills. It is not important that Hildreth fell in with prevailing 
opinion. With reference to his weather data, it is important that 
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he started his studies and accumulated faithfully his notes and 
' observations. 


The use of sulphate of quinine was unknown in Ohio before 
1823. Previously bark decoctions of unknown and variable po- 
tency had made the treatment of malaria_an uncertain procedure. 
Dr. Hildreth was among the first to use the sulphate of quinine. 
He also experienced success in prescribing a mixture of charcoal 
and yeast in certain cases. Whatever these cases were, he was a 
pioneer in the field of dietary regimen and amendments. — 


The topics discussed in his presidential address at the Medi- 
cal Convention of Ohio at Cleveland in 1839 are as follows: 

The topography and primitive aspect of the country on the Ohio River. 
The climate and its changes from the effects of cultivation. Diseases of 
the aborigines. Diseases of the first white settlers and early epidemics. 
Treatment of diseases thirty years since. Recent epidemics. Disases com- 
mon to this climate, with the modifications which have taken place from 
changes in diet, fashions, habits, etc. Closing remarks on the privations 
and pleasures of physicians. 

What is of great interest is the deduction he attempts from 
the destruction of forests and its possible effects on the climate. 
While one may not agree with his conclusions, he at least set 
people thinking about forestry. 


* * * 


Dr. Hildreth has been called, by some geologists today, the 
best informed man on the geology of Ohio in his time. The justi- 
fication of this claim is not difficult to establish. In his “Notes 
on Ohio,” '* in which he answered some questions from Caleb At- 
water, he started a series of publications, to last for a little more 
than a decade in which he demonstrated his understanding of 
geological problems. The following vear he wrote of certain 
plants of the past found in the vicinity of Gallipolis."* The same 
volume?” carries his “Observations on the Climate and Produc- 
tions of Washington County, Ohio.” From personal field obser- 
vations and letters from correspondents, he prepared his “‘Obser- 
vations on the Saliferous Rock Formation in the Valley of the 


% Aunevlane Journal of Science (New Haven), X, No. 1, 2 (1826). 
‘6 Tbid., XII, No. 2 (1827). 
 Tbid., 206-12. 
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Ohio.'* As salt is such an important commodity to health and 
food preservation and since it was difficult for the pioneers to 
obtain this commodity, he enlarges his remarks on this subject 
to a monograph of twenty-three pages. 

The publication which was bringing him admiration from 
British as well as American scholars was on coal. More than a 
century has passed since it was published, but modern geologists 
do not have to apologize for it.’° In this publication, Dr. Hildreth 
has broad enough knowledge of his subject to carry him to his 
full powers of description and deduction. He produces a mono- 
graph of 148 pages with a number of line drawings. Professor 
Silliman, the editor of the American Journal of Science was de- 
lighted. The British geologists regarded it as the most significant 
publication on geology to come out of North America. The coal 
deposits of Ohio, West Virginia and western Pennsylvania are 
all discussed and their value shrewdly estimated. The illustra- 
tions are of sections of rock formations and of fossil specimens. 
One wonders how an active medical practitioner was able to ac- 
cumulate all the first hand information he uses in his discussions. 
The map of those portions of the three states included in the 
coal producing districts seems also to be original. Its accuracy 
is astonishing. 

The success of this monograph led him to publish some of 
the field notes and the diary he kept while collecting some of the 
data for the coal monograph.*® He discourses in a leisurely way 
his journey up the Ohio from Marietta to Wheeling and Steuben- 
ville. He remarks about the first steamboat on the Ohio built about 
twenty years previously: “The upward commerce on the Ohio 
and Mississippi even at that period very considerable was carried 
on wholly in barges and keel boats propelled by human strength 
applied through the cordelle, oar and pole. The voyage then oc- 
cupied from three to four months: it is now performed in ten 
or twelve days.” He tells of a disaster when the boiler of the 
S. S. Washington exploded and twelve men lost their lives and 

's bid. XXIV, No. 1 (1833). : 


1 “Observations on the Bituminous Coal Deposits of the Valley of the Ohio, and 
the as Rock Strata,” illus. Ibid., XXTX, No. 1 (1836), 1-148. 
- ta. 
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_a number were injured. He notes the landscape around Sun-fish 
Creek and the blossoming dogwoods and redbuds. He tells of 
the Indian attacks on Wheeling and the defense measures of the 
Zane family. At Steubenville, he sees a friend, designated only 
as “Judge T.” (Benjamin Tappan?) and examines his “Cabinet of 
Natural History.” The Judge had a fine library not only of law 
books but of the European botanists and zoologists. He notes 
a mass of cinnabar said to have been collected near Point Creek 
and brought there from the northern Great Lakes region by the 
Indians. He shows his interest in fossils by remarking, “the 
study of fossil vegetable and animal remains, of which the valley 
of the Mississippi is one vast cemetery, yet remains an almost 
entirely unexplored field.” 


He also speaks of an “Ancient Indian Sepulchre” and pro- 
duces some sketches of beautiful pottery: 

A number of the vases still contained relics of the food, consisting of 
the bones of turkies [sic], opposum, etc. left for their departed friends 
while on their journey to the land of spirits. Stone pipes, more numerous 
than the vases, were also found; some of them displayed much ingenuity ; 
one of them which I saw, was carved with a. fine head of the bald eagle, 
done with great force and truth: others were plain made of light and colored 
steatite or soap stone. A few were of red clay, and some of hard sand- 
Stone. Flint arrowheads were very numerous. 

A visit was paid to “the spring garden owned by Mr. Slack.” 
This garden was irrigated from a hillside spring and captured 
Dr. Hildreth’s fancy. He admires the greenhouse, “containing 
many rare and rich exotics.” One wishes here that a list of the 
plants of this greenhouse of more than a century ago were avail- 
able, but Dr. Hildreth had to hurry to embark for Beaver forty 
miles away departing on the steamboat Hero. The journey took 
from four in the afternoon until midnight. 

From Beaver, the journey is continued by mail coach, the 
principal object being a visit to Poland, Ohio, in the southwest 
corner of Trumbull County, the home of his friend, Dr. Jared 
Potter Kirtland.2*  Hildreth’s opening sentences concerning the 


21 George M. Curtis, “Jared Potter Kirtland, M. D., ‘The Sage of Rockport,’ No- 
vember 10, 1793-December 18, 1877," Ohio State Arch. & Hist. Quart., L (1941), 
326-37, is an illuminating account. 
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meeting of these two outstanding naturalists causes a ripple of 
pleasure in the minds of all of those interested in biology: 


I called this morning on my friend, Dr. Kirtland, with whom I shall 
spend a few days. He lives on a farm adjoining the village of Poland. 
Everything about it is in good taste and under excellent cultivation. He is 
a lover of fine fruits, and in person attends to the various operations nec- 
essary to the successful growth of all the good fruits that can be raised 
in this climate. His selection of plums, pears, cherries, peaches, and apples 
is equal in variety and excellence to any in the western country. 

He goes on to tell of Dr. Kirtland’s interests in botany, 
conchology and mineralogy. He describes the shell collections and 
Dr. Kirtland’s observations. “He [Kirtland] was the first to dis- 
cover the distinction of the sexes in these animals from the differ- 
ences in the outlines of their shelly coverings, as noticed in the 
twenty-sixth volume of this journal.’ Hildreth discusses the rock 
sections exposed in Yellow Creek, a branch of the Mahoning and 
at Mariner’s Mill the fossil plants, five of which he illustrates 
with line drawings. 

Best of all, when he ended his visit on May 12, Dr. Kirtland 
went with him to Cuyahoga Falls. They crossed Portage County 
passing through Ravenna. What they talked about while driving 
along is quite probably indicated from the extracts from the diary. 
Hildreth ventures the remark that the road passing for one hun- 
dred sixty miles in an east and west course with one hundred 
twenty-eight of it through the centre of the southern range of 
townships in “The Reserve” is probably “the longest road pursuing 
an undeviating course in the United States.” He has a remark of 
great significance to the water conservationists. “At the period 
of the first settlement of this portion of Ohio in the year 1798 the 
soil was very wet over many extensive tracts, which it was feared 
would never be fit for cultivation; but as the forests are opened, 
and the rays of the sun and the winds admitted, the soil becomes 
sufficiently dry for all the purposes of agriculture, and the roads 
which were once all mire are now firm and hard.” 

They talked of the fruit trees, of the original patent by which 
Connecticut obtained the Reserve, of shells with a list of the uni- 
valve shells known to Dr. Kirtland, of the birch and other trees and 
shrubs found in the northern and eastern states. ‘They altered 
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their discourses with the changes of scenery and the course of 
the Ohio furnished much delighted speculation when they talked 
of the commerce it would bear, linking the Potomac and the 
Delaware, with the Ohio River and Lake Erie. Legends of Capt. 
Samuel Brady, “the Daniel Boone of the northeast part of the 
valley of the Ohio,” brought them at six p. m. on the thirteenth 
to Cuyahoga Falls village. 


The next day was spent in examining Cuyahoga Falls and 
the coal mine at Tallmadge “in company with Mr. Newberry, the 
very intelligent owner. of a large tract of land, embracing the 
upper half of this valuable site, and who afforded” Hildreth “great 
assistance in taking a section of the order of stratification.’” The 
rock formations included in this section which he studied that day 
in the field with Dr. Kirtland and Mr. Newberry amounted to 
three hundred and nineteen feet, and the indefatigable Hildreth 
describes them foot by foot. He also adds for good measure a 
story of a large buck killed by leaping the cliffs and a comparison 
with Niagara gorge. He is impressed with the numerous “trunks 
of arborescent ferns” on the roofs of the coal beds. “I was unable 
to remove them without injuring the roof, but Mr. Newberry, the 
owner of the mine, received a few fine specimens, collected by the 
workmen.” 

This is, of course, Henry Newberry, who eleven years pre- 
viously, had moved with his family from Windsor, Connecticut, 
and had established the town of Cuyahoga Falls. He was a lawyer 
but he was interested in industrial development and made use of 
the water power of the Cuyahoga Falls. He also became Ohio’s 
first coal mine operator. Dr. Hildreth and Dr. Kirtland were not 
the first ones to admire the fossil plants displayed in this mine. 
One of the nine children of Henry Newberry, his son John S., at 
the time of Hildreth’s visit, thirteen years of age, is known to have 
become interested in these plants of the past, two years earlier. 
The chances are that the specimens referred to by Dr. Hildreth 
as collected by the workmen were in reality some of J. S. New- 
berry’s** specimens. It was an interesting meeting. Ohio’s 


22 For an account of Newberry, see A. E. Waller, ‘The Breadth of Vision of Dr. 
John Strong Newberry,”’ Ohio Arch. & Hist. Quart., LIT (1943), 324-46. 
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foremost geologist and the boy who, in later years, was to be a 
pupil of Dr. Kirtland, to practice medicine for five years and later 
to become one of the world’s most distinguished geologists and 
the first American to receive the (British) Murchison medal. 
Neither could recognize the worth of the other in this chance 
meeting. In the following year both Kirtland and Hildreth be- 
came employed on the first Ohio Geological Survey. About thirty 
years later, J. S. Newberry was to be the director of the second 
one. The torch of medicine and of natural history passed from 
the older to the younger generation sometime after this visit in 
May, 1835. 

In the long list of firsts included in the previous paragraphs 
there is one more to be abstracted from this report of Hildreth’s 
journey. He comes around to the Licking Valley and to the 
“black hand narrows.” He gives the legend which later serves 
as the basis for the name of the familiar sandstone of our Hocking 
Hills terrain: “In one of these spots the aborigines chose to dis- 
play their ingenuity at pictorial writing by figuring on the smooth 
face of the cliff at an elevation eight or ten feet above the water 


the outlines of wild animals and amongst the rest the figure of a 
huge black human hand.” 


* * * 


Under Governor Robert Lucas the Ohio legislature appointed 
a committee in March, 1836, to report on the best method of ob- 
taining a complete geological survey of the State. Dr. Hildreth 
was made the chairman of this committee. Dr. John L. Riddell, 
Increase A. Lapham and Dr. John Locke were also members of 
the committee who reported.?* Dr. Hildreth’s part of the report 
was quickly prepared from his first-hand familiarity with the coal 
and iron and salt deposits of southeastern Ohio. He adds a little 
on the sandstones for building stone, on gypsum and the calcareous 
rocks. As to the Survey he suggested that a Geological Board of 
three members should be “constituted.” The board should have the 
power to direct the manner of proceeding, to employ suitable 
geologists and to draw on the Treasurer for the annual appropria- 
tions. Failing to appoint such a Board, “the present Board of 


*% Report of the Special Committee on the Geological Survey (Columbus, 1836). 
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Public Works might perform this duty.” He then further sug- 
gests a head geologist and five assistants, a draughtsman and a 
naturalist. 

Dr. Hildreth, however, does not stop at this point. Instead 
he advocates the study of “the topography, the botany, so far as 
include a list of the plants found in the State, forest trees, river 
and land shells, fishes, birds, quadruped, reptiles, and last, not 
least, a regular survey and description of all the remnants of 
ancient works yet spared by the hand of the destroyer within the 
state.’ These collections were to be placed in a cabinet in the 
State Library Hall. 

How was all of this to be done? Hildreth suggested, “From 
a correspondence held by the chairman with several distinguished 
and practical men in geology your committee are led to believe 
that the sum of $12,000 for four years would cover the cost of a 
regular scientific survey.” He added: 

Your committee trust and believe that they have pointed out sufficient 
motives to render a survey of the state an object of deep importance to 
the welfare of the citizens of Ohio. The increased value of real estate, or 
the additional revenues derived from the canals and railroads from new 
articles of transport brought to light by the survey would in a single year 
probably more than repay the cost of accomplishing it. 

Alas, for the forthright Doctor! Accustomed to dealing with 
the afflicted, his words were listened to by his patients. The Gov- 
ernor and the members of the Legislative Assembly, however, 
though they may have listened respectfully, were not so susceptible 
to his persuasions. It does not matter now if one thinks of him 
ahead of his time or the legislature behind the time. The result 
attained is about the same. They agreed to do something but they 
did not understand any of his geological words. It is probably 
true that it meant little to them to know that this or that valuable 
substance lay in the soil and that the State as well as the private 
citizen, whether owner or not, still had some responsibility to face 
because of its presence in the State. Hildreth’s report contains a 
figure which the writer has not attempted to check, that the prod- 
uct of thirteen furnaces smelting iron ore in Scioto and Lawrence 
counties was worth the sum of $650,000 annually. This was the 
year 1835. 
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Whatever was the dithculty, the point about the geological 
survey as a permanent institution was not broached. Perhaps 
it all seemed too simple to the legislators. If this were going to 
be so valuable, private means would take care of it. Actually, 
a century later, all that Hildreth visualized has not yet been ac- 
complished. Ohio has a natural history collection in which some 
animals and plants are displayed, it has a geological museum, 
it has a State herbarium and an archaeological museum. Yet ask 
any worker in these and he will soon convince you that his favorite 
collections are far from complete and that much work is required 
to make them so. Did Hildreth really think that all the collections 
he mentioned could be conveniently acquired for a Cabinet in the 
State Library Halli? (The writer does not suggest reading the 
word cabinet in its current meaning, but as it was intended.) Ob- 
viously he was speaking as an amateur thinking of his own private 
collections. He missed altogether the modern idea of a museum 
as an educational center, and the thought that a collection not used 
is dead. Or did he speak with his tongue in his cheek? 


Whatever the situation, W. W. Mather, a man inferior to’ 
Dr. Hildreth was appointed the principal geologist of the survey. 
The original members of the committee were all retained, Dr. 
Hildreth, Dr. Riddell, Increase Lapham, Dr. Locke. Dr. Kirtland 
was added. Charles Whittlesey was made topographer. Caleb 
Briggs and J. W. Foster were detailed to survey the area between 
the Scioto and the Hocking Rivers. Here were the nine men, with 
W. W. Mather appointed as the principal geologist, but it was not 
what Dr. Hildreth had originally suggested and he foresaw that it 
was not likely to last as a team. 

W. W. Mather appointed Dr. Hildreth “first assistant geolo- 
gist and paleontologist.”” Mather in his report for 1837 makes the 
following statement: “Dr. Hildreth, in consequence of his infirm 
health rendering it impossible to discharge the laborious duties of 
his department of the survey, is about to resign.” Mather at the 
time of his appointment was teaching at Ohio University. He had 
previously taught at West Point. He had published a textbook 
outline of geology, but he had not contributed original work in this. 
He had done little field work, certainly was not as experienced as 
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Dr. Hildreth. It is not known how he was chosen. It is possible 
that a political shift had occurred as Governor Robert Lucas had 
been succeeded by Governor Joseph Vance. 


The publications of Hildreth between 1826 and 1837 are alone 
sufficient to demonstrate his ability as a geologist and his equal 
in the State at that time was not to be found. If his health sud- 
denly became poor in 1837 it was poor in only one direction. He 
did not cease to carry on his active medical practice. He continued 
his meteorological observations. He wrote a history of Ohio River 
floods.** He extended his interests in horticulture and entomology. 
He accepted the position as President of the Medical Convention 
of Ohio and presided at the meeting held in Columbus, Monday, 
January 1, 1838. Moreover, he delivered the address of the 
retiring president in May, 1839, in Cleveland. This was followed 
by an extended trip east lasting until July 25; this was duly 
reported day by day in his Journal of a Visit to Boston. It seems 
plain enough that one should not consider too seriously Hildreth’s 
health as the reason for his resignation from the geological corps 
under W. W. Mather. 

His autobiography deals with the subject briefly: “In 1837, 
the State of Ohio undertook a geological survey of its territory 
qnd I was employed in the work. The reports on this subject 
were published; but when the survey was about half completed 
the state abandoned it, being so deeply involved in debt by the 
canals, etc., that they thought they could not afford the money. 
Previous to this, however, I had resigned my appointment as 
interfering too much with my practice of physic, and without 
this aid I could not support my family.” This extract in his own 
words does not mention poor health. It implies just the opposite. 
He must keep busy in his practice and that demanded robust health. 
He further states that he had enlarged the number of flowering 
shrubs, plants, and bulbs in his garden, “so that my collection was 
superior to any one in this part of Ohio.” 


One may with confidence say that, at this time, Dr. Hildreth 
was not in poor health, and that he was in fact enjoying life in 


* “A Brief History of the Floods in the Ohio River from the Year 1772 to the 
Year 1832 with Observations on the Events Connected therewith,’ Journal of the His 
torical & Philosophical Society of Ohio (Columbus, O.), I, No. 1 (1838), 43-63. 
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all but one respect. His feelings had been wounded when he was 
not chosen the head of the geological survey. It is true, he had 
a family of six children, but Mary Ann had married in 1831 and 
was living in Harmar; Charles, who had married in 1836, was 
a physician and lived in Zanesville. Dr. Hildreth had probably 
not been called upon to contribute to the support of either of 
these and, moreover, probably was not deeply involved in support- 
ing the other members of the family. 


There is one final point. The autobiography plainly states, 
“Previous to this however, I had resigned my appointment.” The 
financial difficulties of the State of Ohio had not projected Dr. 
Hildreth’s resignation. By the same token, after Dr. Hildreth 
had resigned, the geological survey of Ohio was not resumed until 
J. S. Newberry was appointed Director of the Second Geological 
Survey in 18609. 

‘: ££ = 

When Dr. S. P. Hildreth presided January 1-3, 1838, at the 
Second Medical Convention of Ohio he appointed Daniel Peixotto, 
of Cleveland, chairman of a committee to report the following year 
on smallpox and vaccination. The famous Daniel Drake of Cin- 
cinnati was asked to report on the medical botany of the State 
and a group of four, including President Hildreth, reported on 
medical topography, climate and diseases. The other three were 
Drs. Drake, Hempstead and Peixotto. In appointing these com- 
mittees, Hildreth was not only preparing the way for a program 
for the ensuing meeting; he was already thinking of his address.” 
This has been referred to in discussing his interest in meteorology. 
Discussing this address, Robert G. Patterson *° called it “the first 
comprehensive written account of epidemics in Ohio.” This is 
true, although Hildreth’s account of the epidemic of 1807 was 
published the following year. For Hildreth did not hesitate to 
restate his views as his experience grew. This paper became 
widely discussed and as the files of the Medical Convention show, 
it furnished the basis of other papers in this field for several years. 
The committee on medical botany of which Dr. Daniel Drake was 


2° Proceedings of the Medical Convention of Ohio, 1839 (Cleveland, 18397). 
__*% Robert G. Patterson, “Local Boards of Health in Ohio during the Period, 1835- 
1858,” Ohio Arch. & Hist. Quart., L (1941), 380-3. 
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chairman did not have much to report in 1839. Its existence, 
however, probably inspired Dr. John M. Bigelow ** to publish his 
“Florula Lancastriensis” in 1841. This subject of medical botany 
carried Bigelow on his exploring expeditions and on to a career 
of great interest. This address of Hildreth’s and his work with 
the members of the Medical Convention was Hildreth at his best. 
Transferring his boundless enthusiasm to others he started work 
which would carry far beyond his own powers and would last for 
many years. 

There remains but little to say about the other works of 
Samuel Prescott Hildreth. In the 1840 period he published much 
on the subject of archaeology and moved on, during the 1850 
period and up until his death in 1863, toward describing for pos- 
terity the pioneering period in Ohio. He left history much in his 
debt. However, it is not entirely just to think only of his later 
works. He was for a time a trustee of Ohio University and was 
a leading spirit in the founding and establishment of Marietta 
College. He did not long for a return to his boyhood home, for a 
visit to Marietta will show anyone that Hildreth brought some- 
thing, very fine, of New England and the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries with him. 


27 For an account of Bigelow see A. E. Waller, Ohio Arch. & Hist. Quagt., LI 
(1942), 313-31. 

















SKULLS, RAPPERS, GHOSTS AND DOCTORS 


By Puitip D. JorpAn 


Henry Ward Beecher, fashionable eastern preacher, thought 
it vulgar to call phrenology the science of skull bumps, but, despite 
his protests that this popular pseudo-science was an investigation 
of the mind,’ thousands of Americans hung gaily-colored charts 
above tin wash-basins and analyzed themselves while they shaved. 
Lawyers plead their clients after exhaustive cranial examinations, 
and physicians, not to be outdone by the antics of barristers, 
solemnly diagnosed ailments with the aid of phrenological dia- 
grams and journals. They even turned to mesmerism, spiritualism 
and a dozen other strange cults which involved the supernatural 
and made the middle decades of the nineteenth century a hot-bed 
of chicanery. So great an impact did phrenology make upon 
medicine that as late as 1900 a respectable medical dictionary 
treated the subject seriously.” 


From the 1830's until the turn of the century, Americans 
eagerly sought the wisdom hidden in the contours of the skull 
and concealed within portions of the body. Gentle ladies avidly 
pored over articles devoted to the mysteries of phrenology, learn- 
ing that the “heart lay in the head” and that ‘“‘as the heart was 
always considered a lady’s province, we thought our sex had now, 
good authority for looking to their own heads at least.”* In 
New York, Boston, Lexington and Cincinnati, groups gathered to 
be instructed in the mysteries of phrenological wisdom. Literary 
journals seriously debated the merits of the system which had 
originated in Germany under the direction of J. J. Gall and was 
carried to England by John Gasper Spurzheim where George 
Combe popularized it. 

* Henry W. Beecher, Eyes and Ears (Boston, 1864), 
2? George M. Gould, An Illustrated Dictionary of Ktedicine, Biology, and Allied 


Sciences (Philadelphia, 1900), 1075. 
* American Ladies’ Magazine (Boston, 1864), 21. 
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“From what we have said,” commented a western editor when 
speaking of Gall, 
it will be evident that Phrenology is yet in its infancy; it will be evident 
also, that its first propagator sought to establish its truth by observation, 
the only way in which it can be established. We make this remark, because 
it has been said and repeated in a spirit that is as foolish as it is unfair, 
that he mapped out the brain arbitrarily, fixing each faculty as his own 
good pleasure directed. It has been argued that Phrenology leads to ma- 
terialism, fatalism, and immorality; these questions we reserve for another 
time; the doctrine has been called absurd, childish, and degrading; it has 
been treated in a way that casts shame upon the assailants; in short, it has 
been attacked by argument, ridicule, and invective, notwithstanding all 
which, it still lives, and is still believed in.‘ 


A Presbyterian pastor, after examining the tenets of phren- 
ology, was not as generous as were some editors or even other 
clergymen. In Cincinnati, a minister wrote bluntly: “The very 
high claims of Phrenology, and the very extensive and important 
influence it proposes to exert in modifying or entirely changing 
the received exposition of the word of God are certainly good 
reasons why its principles should be subjected to careful scrutiny.” 
He went on to say: “It is the more important that this be done, 
because, unlike most other systems of philosophy, it has been 
completely popularized. Its influence is by no means confined 
to men of speculative minds. It is a visible, tangible thing. Men 
have only to learn the geography of the skull, look at its general 
shape, and feel its protuberances and indentations, and they can 
ai once read the whole character of the individual, intellectual 
and moral!’ Therefore, the system could lead only to material- 
ism, denial of a free will, and inconsistency with virtue and a 
moral social order. 


But the effect of phrenology upon society disturbed its found- 
ers very little. They were primarily concerned with learning the 
secrets of the human brain and, if possible, discovering the physio- 
logical roots of nervous disorders and mental derangement. Combe 
believed that phrenology alone could claim the solidity of a 

tH ae Monthly Magazine (Cincinnati), I (1833), 136. 
L. Rice, Phrenology Examined, and Shown to be Inconsistent with the Prin- 


ie - Physiology, a and Moral Science, and the Doctrines of Christianity 
(New York, 1849), 
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physiological foundation,® and both Gall and Spurzheim were 
committed to the idea that the development of the brain might 
be illuminated by the configuration of the head.’ Dr. Charles H. 
Stedman, physician and surgeon to the United States Marine 
Hospital, firmly believed that phrenology had established a foun- 
dation upon which would rest all subsequent discoveries in the 
physiology of the brain. It is little wonder that other American 
physicians should endorse a doctrine advanced by distinguished 
European neurologists, for all three of phrenology’s founders— 
Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe—held the medical degree. 

But phrenology did not come full-strong as a popular pas- 
time to the United States until O. S. Fowler, after being stimulated 
by Beecher at Amherst College, began publishing the Phrenological 
Almanac in 1840. Five years earlier, however, a phrenological 
catechism had been published which defined the study as a branch 
of philosophy and said that it was daily gaining converts both at 
home and abroad.* Fowler’s almanac, a garish paper priced to 
suit a popular market sold a surprisingly large number of copies. 
Within two years after the appearance of the almanac, the un- 
trained and conceited Fowler brought out his American Phrenolog- 
ical Journal and Miscellany which popularized the theory that 
“the various faculties of the mind occupy distinct and separate 
areas in the brain-cortex, and that the predominance of certain 
faculties can be predicated from modifications of the parts of the 
skull overlying the areas where these faculties are located.” Fow- 
ler then laid off the head in areas and located the human character- 
istics and abilities, neatly and nicely, in each area. 

He pigeonholed the “animal propensities—irritability, prof- 
ligacy, destructiveness, selfishness—at the sides of the head, 
around and between the ears; he placed the “social” affections— 
connubial love, parental love, love of home—in the back and lower 
portions of the head; he tucked the “aspiring’’ faculties—self- 
esteem, firmness, spirituality, memory, language, and reasoning— 


*Andrew Combe, Observations on Mental Derangement, being the Application of 
the Principles of Phrenology to the Elucidation of the Causes, Symptoms, Nature, and 
Treatment of Insanity (Boston, 1834), 194. First American edition. 

. G. Spurzheim, The Anatomy of the Brain, with a General View of the Nervous 
System (Boston, 1834), xv. First American edition. 

8 Member of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, A Catechism of Phrenology 
CEaaetpnte, 1835), 13, 15. From the sixth Glasgow edition, but the first American 

ition. 
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at the crown with the moral virtues on its top and the intellectual 
abilities in the forehead; he assigned the perceptions “which re- 
late man to matter’—form, size, and weight—around the eyes; 
and he gave the “reflectives’”—imitation, mirth, casuality—a posi- 
tion in the upper portion of the forehead.* A place for every 
human trait, and every trait in its place was the epitome of 
Fowler’s system. 

If his adherents found difficulty in locating on their own 
heads the thirty-seven characteristics, they could purchase from 
the firm of Fowler and Wells in New York City a plaster phreno- 
logical bust which was guaranteed, after payment of a dollar and 
twenty-five cents, to enable everyone to study without an instruc- 
tor. The Irish laborer, suspecting that his area of combativeness 
was too highly developed, might purchase a paper chart for as 
little as a penny, although he could, if he wished, spend fifty cents 
and secure a more artistic diagram done in colors and with due 
regard for human curves. Visitors in New York were invited 
to visit the Phrenological Cabinet at 129 Nassau Street where 
casts and busts from the “heads of most of the distinguished men 
that ever lived” were on display and where spectators could com- 
pare the shape and size of their own heads with an impressive 
display of monkey skulls. If they wished to pay a small fee they 
were given a professional examination resulting in verbal and 
written descriptions of character, “including directions as to the 
most suitable occupations, the selection of partners in business, 
congenial companions for life, and the government of children.” 


Gullible Americans, easily duped as the showman Barnum 
proved again and again, flocked to phrenological readers in an 
attempt to solve their personal, professional and business problems. 
A New York firm advertised for a boy to learn a trade, but said 
that he must bring a recommendation from a phrenologist. Even 
figures in the literary world took advantage of the soothsayer in 
bumps. Lydia H. Sigourney, for example, permitted an extensive 
character analysis to be published. Not only did her examiner 

* American Phrenological Journal (New York), IX (1847), 14; in addition to 
phrenology, the Fowlers also dabbled in architecture. See O. S. Fowler, A Home for 


All, or the Gravel Wall and Octagon Mode of Building (New York, 1854). / 
1° Tbid., XI (1849), inside cover. 
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reveal all her moral and intellectual attainments, but was suff- 
ciently skilled in his craft to determine that “her appetite is 
naturally good, but controllable.”*! Modern psychiatry could 
do little better! Politicians and diplomats, not to be caught with- 
out knowledge of their talents, besought the phrenologist’s aid. 
Cassius M. Clay, James K. Polk and Louis Kossuth all were 
subjected to the Fowler system of character reading. As a matter 
of fact, it was not absolutely necessary for an individual to appear 
in person for examination. The phrenologist could perform 
equally well if given a photograph or even a reasonable facsimile 
of a subject. 

But phrenology as the “mirror of human nature’’'* soon was 
to expand, in the hands of the wily, until it embraced a score of 
systems all calculated to solve the intimate problems of the mind. 
Among the phrenological reformers in the western country was 
Joseph R. Buchanan, editor of the Journal of Man and professor 
of cerebral physiology at the Eclectic College of Medicine in 
Cincinnati. Buchanan, elaborating upon Fowler’s system, devised 
the subjects of cerebral physiology, pathogomy and sarcognomy. 
Upon these he lectured to medical students and, in 1854, incor- 
porated his notes in a heavy volume entitled Outlines on the 
Neurological System of Anthropology.'* 

Fumbling in clumsy fashion, Buchanan sought to show the 
relationships between brain areas and resultant mental powers. 
His pathogomy was the result of an attempt to determine the 
“mathematical laws of muscular action as governed by the 
brain,” '* and his science of sarcognomy recognized the “indi- 
cations of mind in the bodily frame, and traced the entire corre- 
spondence of the body with the brain and mind—thus doing for 
the body what craniology has done for the brain.” '’ In other 
words, just as the bumps on the head indicated certain mental 
capabilities, so did the various portions of the human body house 
other temperaments and personal characteristics. Working from 

111, N. Fowler, ‘‘Phrenological Description ¢ Mrs. L. H. Sigourney,’ Phrenological 
and Physiological Almanac (New York, 1847), 27. Ma 

22R. H. Collyer, Manual of Phrenolog (Cincinnati, 1839), 7. 

% Joseph R. Buchanan, Outlines on the Neurological System of Anthropology as 
Discovered, Demonstrated and Taught in 1841 and 1842 (Cincinnati, 1854). 


4 Thid., 278. 
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the top down, Buchanan laid off the body frame in four great 
divisions: the region from the top of the head to the place where 
the neck met the shoulders was the location of spirituality; from 
the shoulders to the knees was the region of humanity; from the 
knees to the ankles was the region of animality; and from the 
ankles to the bottom of the feet was the area of vegetation. Each 
of these areas was subdivided further, so that, for example, re- 
ligious characteristics were located in the upper chest of the 
region of humanity and “hate” was found in the left buttock with 
the region of crime and selfishness beginning on the opposite 
cheek and extending up the back. Along the margin of the ribs 
lay irritability, fear, melancholy, disease, and sensitiveness. “Am- 
bition, upon the anterior surface of the arm,” corresponded with 
“turbulence upon the posterior of the leg.” '® 

As the young medical student absorbed this knowledge, he 
came to realize the tremendous significance of Buchanan’s system 
in treating the sick. He learned, for example, that the well- 
trained physician, by glancing at the hair of a patient, could deter- 
mine personal traits. ‘Firm and erect,” wrote the master, the 
hair “displays the line of Firmness and Energy, or of occipital 
force ; flat and drooping, it shows the lack of force of character.” *” 
Such teachings affected medical practice of the nineteenth cen- 
tury more than has been commonly believed, and when physicians 
managed to secure testimonials from prominent public figures, 
the average man was completely taken in. 

Dr. R. H. Collyer, for example, was a physician with a large 
following in Cincinnati and vicinity. During January, 18309, 
Collyer gave instruction in phrenology to a group in Columbus. 
At the close of the course of lectures, the class, on motion of 
Dr. J. Dunham, passed a resolution which said, in part, that “as 
to the merits of Dr. Collyer as a Lecturer, as an intelligent man, 
and as an independent friend of truth, we hereby tender him our 
best wishes for his future success in life; and our thanks for his 
laudable efforts to rescue an important branch of science, inti- 
mately connected with physiology and pathology, or man in every 


'6 Ihid., 372. 
 Tbid., 357. 
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stage of existence, from the destroying hand of imposters, and 
from the ruthless grasp of ignorant opponents.” 

Collyer, of course, had brought to Columbus with him an 
impressive collection of documents which testified to his success 
as a phrenologist. Thomas Ewing, once United States Senator 
from Ohio, wrote that “this morning Dr. Collyer examined my 
head, when an entire stranger to me. In his observations, during 
the examination, he disclosed a knowledge of traits and even 
shades of my character, which would hardly be known to my 
familiar friends.” A careful reading of this testimony could lead 
a skeptic to believe that Ewing was dealing in double-talk, but the 
language of Henry Clay, whom Collyer examined at Ashland, 
Kentucky on August 25, 1838 was couched in terms of unmistak- 
able praise. Even Dr. William Gibson, professor of surgery at 
the University of Pennsylvania, wrote in 1836 that Collyer’s find- 
ings were correct in every particular.'* 

Such evidence, of course, sharpened the appetite of the Amer- 
ican for phrenological study, and this zest was increased when it 
was learned that Dr. Andrew Combe, physician extraordinary to 
the Queen of Scotland and consulting physician to the King and 
Queen of the Belgians, was practicing phrenology with royal ap- 
proval. In 1849, after seven Edinburgh editions of Combe’s book 
had been brought out, Fowler published the first American edition 
which soon became a best seller. '* When Fowler began to tour 
the country in the interest of phrenology, the people were stimu- 
lated further.2° By this time the publishing house of Fowler and 
Wells was issuing thirty books, pamphlets, almanacs and periodi- 
cals devoted exclusively to phrenology. In addition, the firm put 
out thirty-two titles concerning hydrotherapy, twenty-one titles 
dealing with physiology, three titles on phonography, eleven titles 
on mesmerism and psychology and nineteen titles of a miscel- 
laneous nature.*! 

Some of the saner members of the medical profession, real- 
izing that phrenology was degenerating even more into racketeer- 





*S Collyer, Manual, ‘Testimonials,’ 1-4. : 

1 Andrew Combe, The Principles of Physiology Applied to the Preservation of 
Health and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education (New York, 1849). 

+ ioe Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms (New York), XVIT (1854), 88. 

. id., 68-9. 
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ing, attempted to sound a warning. .\t the annual meeting of 
the German Association of Naturalists and Physicians held at 
Weisbaden in 1852, the opinion was reached that phrenology was 
void of any anatomical or physiological basis, and that the “di- 
vision and allocation of the several mental faculties, so glibly ac- 
complished by the phrenologist was totally’ unwarranted and un- 


> 


psychological.” °° Yet the following year in the trial for murder 
of Nancy Farrer, a Hamilton County Court in Ohio accepted the 
testimony of a physician-phrenologist as well as the opinions ad- 
vanced by other doctors.** In 1860, when the public became 
exercised over the trial of the Reverend Mr. Jacob S. Harden 
who was found guilty of poisoning his wife, a phrenologist pointed 
to the fact of his guilt before the jury brought in its verdict. “His 
head is broad above the ears,” wrote an analyst, 


and not well expanded in the top. He has an emotional temperament, and 
an animal nature. We should pronounce it an unfavorable head in a regi- 
ment, if we were examining tMeir heads in the dark. He appears to have 
small Cautiousness, but little Conscientiousness, not much Benevolence, 
strong animal propensities generally, and very active Approbativeness, not 
a high order of intellect, and our wonder is why he had a desire to be a 
preacher, and how he could render himself acceptable to an_ intelligent 
public as such.” 


Not only was the phrenologist competent to pass upon thi 
complexities of criminal character,-he also courageously attempted 
the solution of matrimonial problems. Fowler claimed that his 
study showed 


what organizations and phrenological developments naturally assimilate and 
harmonize with each other; that is, with whom given individuals can, and 
with whom they cannot, so unite as to live affectiédnately and happily: ex- 
plains in order to diminish or remove, occasions of discord between husbands 
and wives, by showing them how to adapt themselves to the phrenological 
developments of each other, and thus how to strengthen the ties of con- 
nubial love: and conducts all who follow its principles to a happy wnion 
for life with a congenial spirit.” 


*2 The Western Ramee (Cincinnati), XIV (1853), 125. 

* Tbid., XVI (18 657 

ad American i Baw Journal CNew York), XXXII (1860), 17. 

* O. S. Fowler, Matrimony: or Phrenology and Physiology Applied to the Selection 
of Congenial Companions for Life: Including Directions to the Married for Living 
Together Affectionately and Happily (New York, 1851), v; L. N. Fowler, Marriage: 
Its History and Ceremonies; With a Phrenological and Physiological Exposition of the 
Functions and Qualifications of Happy Marriages (New York), 1847. 
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That the American people saw nothing humorous in Fowler's 
book on matrimony which he himself said that he wrote in the 
business intervals of one week is attested by the fact that five 
thousand copies of the first edition sold within three months and 
that a second edition sold ten thousand copies within four months. 
A sixty-first edition was published in 1851, and by that time the 
total number of copies sold had reached staggering proportions. 
The book told all from an analysis and adaptation of amativeness, 
the evils of modern courtship, and directions for courting and mar- 
rying phrenologically to “never let pride interfere with love,” 
important hints to young ladies, and directions to the married. 
Fowler laid down such dictums as: “I say, then, with emphasis, 
that no man should ever pay his addresses to any woman, until 
he has made his selection, not even to aid him in making that 
choice” ; ** “In forming the matrimonial relations, let special care 
be taken properly to blend the qualities and assimilate the affec- 
tions of each with those of the other’; *" and 
Above all, do not marry a soft and delicate hand; for, soft hands neces- 
sarily accompany soft brains, and a mind too soft to be sensible; because 
the whole organization, mental and physical, partakes of one and the same 
character; so that a soft, pliable, yielding, delicate hand indicates a pre- 
dominance of the same characteristic. throughout. Such may do for a 
parlor toy, but not for a wife or mother.” 

While the people avidly were digesting this type of wisdom 
and applying it to their personal problems, other phrenologists, 
sensing the dollar-and-cents success of Fowler, were publishing 
similar nonsense and setting up shop as character readers, mind 
readers, ghost seers and mesmerists. They issued handbooks by 
the dozens.*” Their offices and consultation rooms lined the 
streets of many cities. The Civil War, with its attendant emo- 
tional factors, stimulated the trade of the phrenological fakir and 
his “scientific” cousins—the spirit medium, the mesmerist and the 
character analyst—still further. The city of Washington was 


* Tbid., 79. 

7 Thid., 63. 

8 Thid., 53. 

” See, for example, Samuel R. Wells, How to Read Character: A New Illustrated 
Hand-Book of Phrenology and Physiognomy for Students and Examiners (New York, 
1873); J. Stanley Grimes, The Mysteries of the Head and the Heart Explained: In- 
cluding an Improved System of Phrenology; a New Theory of Emotions, and an 
Explanation of the Mysteries of Mesmerism, Trance, Mind-Reading, and the Spirit 
Delusion (Chicago, 1875). 
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filled with them.*” In 1862, one New York newspaper printed 
the advertisements of four medical clairvoyants, twelve public 
mediums and four spiritualistic associations which were holding 
regularly scheduled meetings.*! Even the Lincolns were not ad- 
verse to mediums. The President permitted a spiritualistic seance 
in the White House in April, 1863, when Charles E. Shockle was 
invited to display his supernatural powers,** and Mrs. Lincoln 
once journeyed to Georgetown to consult a Mrs. Laury regarding 
the death of Willie.** 

Not only was the President and his official family interested, 
in varying degree, in the supernatural, but many other prominent 
figures took a serious interest in the antics of spiritualistic me- 
diums. The world-famous band of singers from the Old Granite 
State, the Hutchinson Family, composed a popular song about 
the mystic forces of nature and delved into spiritualistic practice 
themselves, believing in the “ministry of angels and that the 
spiritual world is a present reality.” ** They were friends of 
Fowler’s, having frequently run across him on tour while they 
were giving concerts and he was delivering his phrenological lec- 
tures. Upon one occasion they turned over their home, “High 
Rock,” near Lynn, Massachusetts, to one of the nation’s leading 
spiritualists. At High Rock, Andrew Jackson Davis conducted 
a spiritual congress to which came phantom representatives of 
the Jews, China, Persia, Japan, Turkey, Greece, Rome, Germany, 
Poland, Russia, Austria, Sweden and Italy. There were also 
“delegates” from Switzerland, Spain, Mexico, France, Scotland, 
England, Ireland, Africa and America, including the native In- 
dian. Other distinguished “guests” included Solon and St. John.* 

Davis gave modern spiritualism much of its vocabulary and 
formulated many of its underlying principles. Born in New York 
state in 1826, he had only five months’ formal schooling; yet 
before his death in 1910, he had published twenty-six books and 
was editor of The Herald of Progress, a newspaper devoted to 


® For a description of the oddities in Washington society during the Civil War, 

- Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington, 1860-1865 (New York, 1941). 

"The Herald of Progress (New York), January 11, 1862. 

*2 Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (New York, 1939), III, 343-6. 

® Thid., Tl, 253. 

“John. W. Hutchinson, Story of the Hutchinsons (Boston, 1896), I, 2 

** Andrew Jackson Davis, The Present Age and Inner Life (New York, 1853), 
83-120. 
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the discovery and application of truth. Known for his clairvoyant 
descriptions of disease, he practiced both mesmerism and spir- 
itualism, but was wholly identified with neither.** In addition, 
Davis wrestled with the problem of insanity, coming to the con- 
clusion that it was an hereditary disease which “like the symp- 
toms of consumption and cancer, may be roused to full develop- 
ment by the disobedience of organic or mental laws.” *’ He listed 
fourteen contributive causes to mental disability, which intrigued 
physicians of the day and which included physical over-exertion, 
excessive eating and drinking, protracted enthusiasm or joy, con- 
tinued suspense of mind, and anxiety. 

By this time the nation was a spiritual sounding board with 
the rappings of the departed thumping out messages from an- 
other world. In 1853, for example, a medium in Cincinnati con- 
tacted the spirit of Henry Clay which expressed sentiments 
against slave drivers and against capitalists who had the spirit 
of slave drivers.** 

In Berlin, New York, Marietta Davis fell into a nine-day 
trance from which she could not be wakened and when she awoke, 
according to the sworn testimony of her mother and two sisters, 
“said that she had been in Heaven; that she had seen there many 
of her old friends and relations who were dead; and Jesus, the 
Redeemer.” Dr. Emerson Hull who treated her said that when 
Marietta returned to consciousness she told wondrous tales of 
the hereafter and of her angelic guide. “That form,” wrote the 
celestial visitor, “more lovely than language hath power to por- 
tray, moved silently as it drew near me. Upon her head was a 
crown, formed like gems of clustering rays. The light of her 
countenance reflected like a flowing garment the encircling mani- 
festations of celestial love. In her left hand was a cross, emblem 
of meekness, innocence, and redeeming grace; in her right hand 
a wand of pure intellectual light.” *° 

About the same time, William Hs Beecher testified that he 
had “magnetized” a lad whom physicians had been unable to cure. 

*6 Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1930), V, 105. 

* Davis, Present Age, 251. 

38 » Cleveland Daily True Democrat, July 29, 1853. 


L. Scott, Scenes Beyond the Grave: "Trance of Marietta Davis (New York, 
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“What is the matter with you?” asked Beecher. 

“My brain is sore,” came the answer. 

“Where?” prodded Beecher. 

“Where it joins the spinal marrow.” 

“Can Doctor A— cure you?” 

“No,” said the lad. 

. “Why not?” 

“He don’t know anything about it,” came the decided reply. 

“Can Doctor C—?” 

“No, he don’t understand it.” 

“Will the medicine. you now use do you good?" continued 
Beecher. 

“No.” 

“Of what is it composed ?” 

“There is turpentine in it,” said the boy. 

“Does the Doctor give it to you for tape-worm ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you any?” 

“No.” 

“Would you like to walk?” inquired Beecher. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, walk!” 

The boy thereupon arose promptly, stepped between the 
chairs, walked from the wall to the door and returned. After 
a time he became so highly “charged” that he instantly would 
taste or eat anything his sister tasted or ate.*” 

The renowned Catharine Fox and her mother, the 
rappers,” were performing in Cleveland, and a Forest City judge 
affirmed his faith in the occult.*. When, in 1864, a spiritualistic 
convention met in Chicago, its sessions caused as much sensation 
as did the convention of mediums in New York City two months 
earlier.** 

The pseudo-physicians, reformers, up-lifters, water-doctors. 
and Bloomerites who convened in these cities brought not only 
contact with the spirit world, but also a score of techniques 


‘original 


Ay John B. Newman, Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charming (New York, 1851), 
172-6. 
*t Cleveland Daily True Democrat, August 5, 10, 1853. 
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which, in their judgment, would alleviate the physical and spir- 
itual sufferings of afflicted man. Some followed John A. Wroe 
and John Reid and maintained that man was a self-acting Gal- 
vanic battery. A few felt themselves in direct contact with the 
“etherium” and so could communicate light, heat, electricity and 
mental emotion from one mind to another. Others, following 
the pattern set by Franz Antoine Mesmer, fiddled with magnetic 
plates, rods, and the baquet, a circular tub filled with water, vials 
and patients and charged with magnetic iron bars to magnetize 
the water. More were mediums possessing that dramatic power 
to levitate the human body as introduced by Henry Gordon in 
1851. On one occasion Gordon said he was transported for sixty 
feet through the New York air from one house to another. Others 
in attendance at the conventions were adept in the art of spirit- 
writing on slates, the use of the ouija board, the materialization 
of luminous apparitions and of the appearance of physical objects, 
such as birds, animals and even portions of the human body.** 
Antics such as these made a deep impression upon the public, 
especially when the phrenologist and clairvoyant solemnly assured 
relief from pain and worry. Even the medical profession, fum- 
bling for the origins of many common diseases and mental dis- 
turbances, was impressed, if skeptical. Benjamin Rush, valiantly 
attempting to solve the problem of insanity, believed that the 
“cause of madness is seated primarily in the blood-vessels of the 
brain,” and his diagnosis of dreaming, nightmare and somnam- 
bulism was little better than the interpretations of some spiritual- 
ists.“ Other early attempts at psychology fared little better, and 
when a medium, such as the Reverend Mr. C. Hammond, was 
able to converse directly, by means of spirit writing, with Thomas 
Paine, many men felt assured that the spiritualist, not the physi- 
cian, held the key to unlock the solution of human woes. “We 
shall not seek to correct the outward service,” wrote Paine’s 
crayon on the spiritualist’s slate, “but the inner man; and, when 
the mind is reformed, the outward condition will become har- 
*E, Douglas Branch, The Sentimental Years (New York, 1934), Chap. XII. 
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monious with it.” ** Then came the ringing promise: “Onward 
is the word. Onward is progress. Onward is thy motto. On- 
ward is thy passport. And, when thou shalt reach the mansion, 
thou wilt say, Onward. Onward will admit thee, guide thee, and 
give thee a wisdom thou hast not known. Onward, then, will 
unfold a change of thy mind, and qualify thee for usefulness.” * 
What scientist could have promised as much? 

No wonder that A. Brierre de Boismont, a fully accredited 
l‘rench physician, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and member 
of the National Academy of Medicine, wrote his history and ex- 
planation of hallucinations and that Robert T. Hulme, member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England and lecturer on 
comparative anatomy at the Grosvenor Place of Medicine should 
translate it into English An Ohio edition was published at 
Columbus in 1860 by the Joseph H. Riley & Company.*’ Yet this 
book was no defense of the spiritualist and, indeed, offered little 
comfort to those who thought the millennium could be achieved 
only through the medium. Rather Brierre sought to show that 
hallucinations were the result of “moral” or physical causes and, 
in general, indicated maladjustment.*® He demonstrated further 
that hallucinations might be caused by insanity, but uncomplicated 
by monomania, mania and dementia; by insanity combined with 
mouomania, stupidity, mania, dementia and imbecility ; by delirium 
tremens, drunkenness and the effects of narcotic and poisonous 
substances ; by nervous diseases, such as catalepsy, epilepsy, hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis and hydrophobia; and by febrile diseases, 
inflammations, acute, chronic and other affections, and with “cer- 
tain states of \the atmosphere.” *° 

Followers of Fowler, Davis, Buchanan and the other leaders 
of phrenology, mesmerism and spiritualism scorned any literature 
which belittled their supernatural talents. They still yearned for 
the peace of the Seventh Circle where all was harmony and 
where no evil or pain intruded. They spent their hard-earned 

*C. Hammond, The Pilgrimage of Thomas Paine and Others to the Seventh 
Circle, 2 /_oe Spirit World (Rochester, New York, 1852), 257. 


* Robert T. Hulme, On Hallucinations: A History and Explanation of Apparitions, 
Visions, Dreams, Ecstasy, Magnetism, and Somnambulism (Columbus, Ohio, 1860). 
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money for instruction in ventriloquism for “the proper practice 
of ventriloquism is a real blessing to those who have Weak 
Lungs, Dyspepsia, or Liver Affections’”; by mail they ordered 
sympathetic animal magnets which were advertised as giving the 
“Possessor all the Feelings and Desires of the Giver”; and they 
purchased the Passional Elastic Ring alleged to “very Greatly 
Increase the Human Vitality.” °° / 

The faithffil continued to pore over literature purporting to 
reveal the seven dynamic agenis of nature and the doctrines of 
correspondence ;*' to learn the lessons of the philosophy of disease 
and nervous force; ** and to attempt to unlock the secrets of clair- 
voyance as applied to physiology and ‘medicine.** They sought to 
emulate the medium, Emma, who, for more than eighteen months, 
possessed the power to see the internal organs of the body and 
to taste medicines through tightly corked bottles.5* Others pur- 
chased elaborate texts which not only claimed to impart the arts 
of magic, but also to furnish directions for invoking, controlling, 
and discharging spirits.°* Calipers for measuring heads were 
being sold to the public for $3.50. 

By 1874, despite substantial advances made by the medical 
profession, cheaply printed texts, selling at ridiculously low prices, 
offered complete directions for becoming a clairvoyant as well as 
instructions for practicing psychology and mesmerism. Not only 
did these booklets chart in exact detail the precise passes which 
the mesmerist should make over the head, chest amd stomach of 
his subject, but they also advocated mesmerism as a substitute 
for established medical practice and for anesthesia. It was said 
that mesmerism offered 
safety and a total paralysis of the nerves of sensation; its disadvantages 
are the length of time required to mesmerize a new subject, and the general 


ignorance of its action and uses by medical men. When we consider its 
advantages . . . and its few disadvantages, we think, when comparing it 


* The Good Samaritan and Domestic Physician (New York), XX (n.d.), 4. 
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with the anaesthetic agents now in general use, that it has decidedly the 
fewest objections. Thus we have instances of teeth being extracted, can- 
cers removed and arms amputated without producing the least pain. An- 
other decided advantage is that patients may be kept in this state for several 
days at a time, without the least apparent danger, or bad effects, thus giving 
time to change the first bandages after an operation before the patient is 
aroused.” 

This was only the beginning of the clairvoyant’s claims to 
medical proficiency. It was claimed that the mystic was a superior 
diagnostician because he ‘‘was able to see and explain the con- 
dition of every organ in the body.” ** The mesmerist asserted also 
that he could treat disease and testified that he allayed fever, reme- 
died diseases of the brain and of the functional nervous system, 
and was successful in caring for blindness due to the “torpor of 
the optic nerve.” ** 

As the nineteenth century came to a close, the erratic cults 
of earlier years gradually were being replaced by scientific systems 
based upon experimentation and research. Neurology, under the 
able leadership of Silas Weir Mitchell, was forging ahead. A 
new psychiatry, directed by such men as William A. White, Smith 
E. Jelliffe and Henry M. Hurd, replaced the phrenological studies 
of Fowler, the spiritualism of Davis, and the anthropology of 
Buchanan. These exercises lingered to testify only that their 
heyday was past and to mark the nadir of a once powerful in- 
fluence in American social life.*” 


% How to Become a Clairvoyant (New York, 1874), 125-6. 

5? Thid., 127. 

58 Thid., 126-7. 

* As late as 1938, for example, M. Tope was publishing the thirty-fourth volume 
of The Phrenological Era in Bowerston, Ohio. 

















AN EARLY AMERICAN CRUSADER: 
NORTON STRANGE TOWNSHEND ' 


By Joun F. CUNNINGHAM 


Writing to G. Spine, corresponding secretary of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture in 1854—just ninety years ago—a 
young physician of Lorain County, Ohio, said: 

I send you facts and observations relating to agricultural education; 
also a brief notice of an attempt to establish an agricultural college in Ohio. 
We will not stop to demonstrate, but will take it for granted, that agricul- 
tural education is desirable—that it will conduce greatly to individual profit 
and happiness, as well as to national wealth, and that a special education 
with reference to his business is as desirable for the farmer as for the 
lawyer or physician. The question that then presents itself is: “How is 
this education to be obtained”? Must it be picked up here and there pro- 
miscuously—a part from books, a part from periodicals, a part through the 
help of societies and a part from experiment? Men are trained for the 
medical profession in medical schools, for the law in law schools, for min- 
isters of the gospel in schools of theology, for artists in schools of design 
and for commercial business in commercial colleges. Can anybody give us 
a reason why agriculture should not have its colleges, also?’ 


He then recited what was being done in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; in France, Italy, Belgium, Germany and Austria in 
well supported agricultural schools, with this comment: 


Is it not surprising that this great nation, with its immense agricul- 
tural interest and enterprise, should still be destitute of a class of institu- 
tions elsewhere found to be so beneficial? Ought we not to have an 
agricultural college, under state supervision, at the capital of every state, 
and supplied with a library, museum, laboratory, spacious lecture rooms, a 
sufficient corps of lecturers and open without charge to every citizen of the 
state? 

But in the meantime what should be done? Agricultural professor- 
ships appended to all of our literary institutions would doubtless be highly 
beneficial to all who could avail themselves of college instruction, but the 
majority of young farmers could not find the means or time to profit by 


'This paper was originally given before the Kit-Kat Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
March 21, 1944. 
2 Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Report for 1854, 209. 
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this arrangement. . . . We have thousands of practical farmers, young 
and old, who could not take the time to attend a course either at univer- 
sities or on an experimental farm, but who, nevertheless, are anxious to 
attain a knowledge of the scientific principles involved in their daily occu- 
pation. It is to meet the needs of such that the Ohio Agricultural College 
has been established. 

He then gave a brief description of the four-way program 
of lectures and demonstrations: 1. Geology and chemistry; 2. 
Whatever pertains to animals, in health or disease; 3. Devoted to 
Botany, plant physiology and habits; 4. Related to farm opera- 
tions, agricultural mechanics, rural architecture, surveying, and 
farm accounts. Continuing, he said: 

“Thus it will be seen that this institution . . . [offers] the 
sciences that are supposed to have direct application to agriculture. 
.The school is located at Oberlin, in Lorain County. The lectures 
for the first session commenced on the fourth of December, 1854.” 

Thus wrote Norton Strange Townshend, who had a vision of 
the place science should have in the development of the world’s 
greatest productive enterprise. With him, in his new and daring 
project in the field of education, he had enlisted the interests of 
Professors James H. Fairchild and James Dascomb of Oberlin 
College and Dr. John Strong Newberry of Cleveland. Dr. New- 
berry was destined later to become one of the country’s outstand- 
ing men of science, an incorporator of the American Academy 
and one of the founders of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science,* while Professor Fairchild later served 
as president of Oberlin for many years; so Townshend’s judgment 
of men manifested itsélf early in his career. 

A copy of the announcement of that early agricultural college, 
shows clearly the breadth of interest that the lecture program 
involved.. But, like another voice that wasted itself in the wilder- 
ness, ages before, the crusading voice and the hopeful energies 
of the good young doctor were unavailing. The school failed for 
want of practical appreciation. 

Four years later, Secretary John Hancock Klippart, of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture, wrote: 


* A. E. Waller, “The Breadth of Vision of Dr. John Strong Newberry, Ohio State 
Archeological & Historicql Quarterly, LII (Oct., 1943), 324-46. 
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Ohio, the first agricultural state in the Union, in many respects, can 
boast nothing whatever in the direction of agricultural education. True, 
there were several patriotic as well as scientific and otherwise properly 
qualified gentlemen who, during a portion of two successive years, delivered 
lectures upon subjects, and established a nucleus for an agricultural school; 
but not receiving any encouragement from the legislature, this school failed 
to command the confidence of the public; the number of pupils did not 
warrant the continuance of the school whilst the lecturers were remunerated 
for their services by the consciousness only of having discharged their 
duty... . The propriety of establishing an agricultural college by legislative 
authority is so manifest that no labored argument is necessary to sustain it.‘ 

Throughout their lives both Townshend and Klippart were 
powerful crusaders in the interest of higher education in the field 
of agriculture and it is quite significant that only recently the 
daughter of Mr. Klippart made a sizable bequest to the Ohio 
State University, the income of which was to be used in the in- 
terest of the students of the College of Agriculture. Knowing 
Klippart’s passion for writing and publishing in this field the 
university believes that it followed what would have been his wish 
when it was decided to use this money for prizes to be awarded 
those students whose published writings should receive the ap- 
proval of the board of judges appointed annually for that purpose. 

But what of our crusader? Did he retire from the scene and 
sulk in his tent as a result of his first great disappointment? By 
no means. That sort of rebuff seemed to be what it took to fire 
the combative spirit of this man who had the vision of a very 
real quest. He began a campaign aimed to develop public interest 
in education for farmers and few important meetings of farmers 
of that day were complete without an address, short or long, on 
this subject by this extremely earnest advocate. 

He had set his hand to a real task and would not turn back. 


What was the background of this man who was so strongly 
inspired and so persistent in promoting a movement that was des- 
tined to develop into the world’s greatest system of higher edu- 
cation? He was born at Clay Coaton, Northamptonshire, England, 
December 25, 1815. With his parents he came to America in 
1830 and settled on a farm in Lorain County, Ohio, near the little 


‘Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Report for 1857, 66. 
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town of Avon. His father was a man of ability and at that early 
time possessed a small library of which the young man made 
good use. So he had the advantage of a stimulating home atmos- 
phere. This library, by the way, was probably one of the first 
circulating collections in Ohio, because the neighbors, for miles 
about, borrowed the books to read. Part of that original collection 
brought from England now reposes in the Library of Congress, 
while the remainder is in the possession of his grandson. Some 
day this remaining collection may come into possession of the 
Ohio State University, with which Dr. Townshend had so much 
to do at the start and in whose service he spent the last quarter 
century of his life. 

In his early years Dr. Townshend took an active interest in 
the antislavery and temperance reforms. In 1836 he taught the 
district school and in 1837 started his study of medicine with 
Dr. R. L. Howard, of Elyria. That same winter he attended lec- 
‘tures at the Cincinnati Medical College, returning in the spring 
to continue his medical studies together with courses in Latin, 
Greek and French with different teachers. The winter of 1839 
finds him at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
City, at which time he also acted as voluntary assistant in the 
chemical laboratory of Professor John Torry. He received his 
degree of M.D. in March, 1840, from the University of the State 
of New York of which the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
was a part. 

Following his graduation he planned to spend a year or more 
in Europe, visiting hospitals, and studying the most modern 
methods. So he was delegated to carry to similar societies in 
Europe the greetings of the Temperance Society of the College 
of. Physicians and Surgeons. This opened the opportunity for 
him to meet many well known temperance men in his native coun- 
try. On the same trip he was made the delegate of the Anti- 
Slavery Society of Ohio to the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention 
that was held in London, England, in 1840. This also gave him 
added opportunity to meet distinguished antislavery men from 
many countries. Following this convention he went to Paris 
where he spent the summer and autumn observing hospital prac- 
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tice and taking private lessons in surgery, auscultation and other 
advanced methods coming into use at that time. The winter was 
spent in Edinburgh and the spring in Dublin, after which he 
returned to Ohio and took up the practice of medicine, first in 
Avon and later in Elyria. 

But his supreme interest was in public affairs, especially as 
public activities and controls affected the lives of people. He was 
strongly opposed to human slavery and was outspoken in his 
opposition. As a result, the antislavery element of Lorain County 
elected him to the Ohio legislature in 1848 and he took an active 
part in the debates that led to the repeal of the so-called Black 
Laws that were in effect in Ohio. These laws: 1. Prevented the 
settlement of black or mulatto persons in Ohio unless they could 
show certificates of freedom and have two freeholders pledge 
security for their good behavior and maintenance in case they 
might become public charges. It was also a penal offense to 
employ a person of colored blood unless he could show a certificate 
of freedom, duly recorded. 2. Negroes were excluded from the 
common schools; 3. No Negro could be used as a sworn witness 
to testify in a case where a white person was concerned. 

During this term in the legislature he was also influential in 
the election of Salmon P. Chase to the United States Senate. 
The two were warm friends as a result of something that had 
happened while Townshend was a medical student in Cincinnati. 
A man from the South, visiting in Cincinnati, had brought with 
him a slave girl, who ran away when her master was about to 
return to his home. Captured and placed on trial for return to 
bondage, she stood before the court without a defender. So a 
young man, about Townshend’s age, presented himself as her 
attorney without cost. His defense was so impressive that Town- 
shend inquired his name. The answer was, Salmon P. Chase, 
and that started life-long friendship between these two men. 

In the fall of 1848 when he was elected by the Abolishionists 
to represent them in the Ohio legislature, over the opposition of 
both the Whig and Democratic parties, Townshend was definitely 
instructed to act as their representative “with any party, or 
against any party, as in his judgment the cause of freedom should 
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require.” It developed that the most important task confronting 
the session was the election of a United States senator and it 
was also discovered that the division between the Whigs and the 
Democrats was even, and that each lacked one of having half the 
membership. Outside these two factions, bitterly opposed to each 
other, were two Free Soil members—Norton S. Townshend of 
Lorain County and Col. John F. Morse of Lake County. Each 
had been elected over the opposition of the Whigs and Democrats 
and could, therefore, be quite independent of both. In view of 
this division no organization of the House could be effected with- 
out the votes of these two Free Soil members. The Democratic 
candidate for senator was William Allen while Thomas Ewing 
was the candidate of the Whigs. Joshua R. Giddings of Ash- 
tabula County was the preference of Morse while the choice 
of Townshend was Salmon P. Chase of Hamilton County, who 
was destined later to become Governor of Ohio, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury and Chief Justice of the United States. 
So the balance of power held by Townshend and Morse, after a 
deadlock lasting from December 4 until December 23, was utilized 
to secure an organization of the House of Representatives, to 
secure the repeal of the Black Laws, and the election of Chase 
to the Senate of the United States. 

In 1850, Dr. Townshend was elected a member of the con- 
vention which framed the Ohio Constitution which continued to 
be the fundamental document of Ohio until 1912. Here again 
he had triumphed over both Whig and Democratic opposition. 
That same year he was elected a member of the 32nd Congress 
of the United States and during his service continued to be out- 
spoken and courageous in support of what he considered righteous 
principle. Two incidents will indicate the virile courage as well 
as physical bravery that enabled him to maintain his standing. 

The question of slavery in the minds of congressmen of that 
day can be described as explosive—a powder keg that was likely 
to be touched off with any spark. Rampant slaveholders there 
were who were curt and domineering and whose spirit was likely 
at almost any time to provoke physical assault, such as was visited 
later upon Senator Sumner. Townshend, a new member in the 
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House, and Wade, a new Senator from Ohio, early were made 
to feel this bitter resentment. Townshend had made several strong 
antislavery speeches on the floor of the House and received, one 
morning, a call from a friend of a congressman from North 
Carolina, with a challenge to fight a duel.’ Townshend was a 
man of great physical power. He weighed more than two hun- 
dred pounds and had spent a vigorous young manhood. “What 
does Stanley want,” he asked the representative of the challenger. 
“Does he want to kill me or does he want me to kill him?” 

The abruptness of the question and the manner in which it 
was put rather upset the friend of Stanley, who replied: “TI think, 
Mr. Townshend, he does not want either. But you have made 
offensive speeches in the House and in duty to himself and his 
constituents Mr. Stanley feels that you must retract your remarks 
or accept the alternative.” 

Deliberately but impressively Townshend replied: “We do 
not fight duels in Ohio. Public sentiment there looks upon duel- 
ing as murder. I will not fight Stanley in this way, but if he still 
insists, you can tell him that we will go out and fight in my way.” 

“When I went to Ohio wild game was plentiful. I am ac- 
counted a dead shot with a rifle. I spent over a year in Paris 
studying my profession and while there took lessons that made 
me expert in the use of the small sword. If Mr. Stanley insists 
upon fighting he will find me ready to defend myself in my own 
way.” 

The Southerner said that he would report to his principal, 
but the Doctor was not challenged again. 

On another occasion a member from North Carolina, in the 
course of debate, sneeringly alluded to Townshend’s English birth. 
The reply that followed gives evidence of his alertness and ability 
as a ready debater. This reply was delivered on June 23, 1852, 
and was, in part, as follows: 


A man does not choose his birthplace, so I do not consider it a subject 
of either glory or fame. Could I have chosen it I would not have selected 
any other spot—on one hand was the field of Naseby where that stern 
apostle of liberty, Oliver Cromwell, overthrew the power of the royal tyrant 
Charles I. On the other was the River Avon, whose waters flowed by the 


5 Agricultural Student (Columbus), IV (1897-98), 118. 
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birthplace of Shakespeare. Could any spot be more suggestive of all that 
is heroic and glorious in action, or of all that is true and beautiful in ex- 
pression? How much I owe to those associations I cannot tell but this I 
know—that Cromwell and Milton, and Pym, and Vane, and Hampton, are 
among the saints in my calendar and | trust | cherish something of their 
hatred of oppression. 

I think men may understand and appreciate the principles of civil 
liberty though not born on this continent. The Pilgrims were not behind 
in this particular, though foreigners, like myseli. 

The portrait that hangs before me reminds me of another foreigner 
(Lafayette) who understood the advantages of free government and to whom 
this country owes her gratitude. 

Persons born within the limits of a monarchy are not necessarily 
Monarchists. The fathers of the Revolution—Washington, Jefferson, the 
Adams’ and Patrick Henry were born under the same monarchical gov- 
ernment as myself. It is true that men born under a free government and 
who have known no other have not always the best appreciation of the 
value of freedom. How will you explain the fact that the sons and grand- 
sons of those who fought and died in the war of the Revolution to secure 
the liberty that we enjoy, are now, in the Southern states, laboring with 
an equal zeal for an opposite purpose, to extend and perpetuate the curse 
of human slavery? The true friend of freedom would scorn alike to be 
a slave or to own one. Some men are Republicans from choice and some 
are so only by accident. After seeing the evils of other forms of govern- 
ment, I prefer that under which I live. 

I have to say further to that gentleman, that my constituents consider 
themselves entirely competent to select their own representative: . .. for 
myself I will add that representing a hundred thousand free men, I shall 
take the liberty to speak as I please and when I think proper, without 
asking special permission of any man, and least of all one who comes here 
the representative of whips and manacles and slaves.° 


The remainder of that speech was an able argument against 
the policy that was under consideration having to do with carrying 
slavery into the territories to the west. 


How much influence he had on the development of sentiment 
favorable to agricultural education among members of Congress 
can never be known. It is known, however, that he was a man 
who expressed his thoughts clearly and courageously; and that 
he was terribly in earnest in his advocacy of education that would 
lift the rural people into higher and broader realms of citizenship 


‘i a by the Hon. L. B. Wing, address at dedication of Townshend Hall, Jan. 
12, 1898. 
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as well as to make them more efficient in the great business of 
production of food and raiment. He was a man who made and 
kept warm friends; he was a man who impressed others with his 
sincerity and great strength of character. It is not a far stretch 
of the imagination, then, to assume that he did promote a line of 
thought and discussion that may have had a stimulating suggestion 
for such a man as Justin L. Morrill, congressman from Vermont, 
who a few years later introduced the act now famous as the Land 
Grant College Act, which was passed in 1859 and vetoed by 
President Buchanan, and which was introduced and passed later 
and signed by President Lincoln in 1862. Certain it is, that with 
all of his previous crusading for education for farmers, and his 
personal effort and subsequent sacrifice in actually starting an 
agricultural college, he was ripe for the effort of pushing into 
useful service the plan made possible by the Morrill Act when it 
was finally perfected. 

Following his one term in the Congress of the United States 
he was elected to the Ohio State Senate in 1853. Here he demon- 
strated his practical interest in unfortunate humanity through the 
presentation of a memorial for the establishment of a state institu- 
tion for the training of feeble-minded children. At the next session 
the act became a law and Dr. Townshend was appointed one of 
three trustees to put it into action. This trusteeship he continued 
to hold, by repeated appointments, for 21 years. During that long 
term of service he gave methodical and constant thought to the 
welfare and development of the institution. Commenting on this 
phase of his work the late Lucius B. Wing, for many years a 
trustee of the Ohio State University, said, at the dedication of 
Townshend Hall in 1898: “The present great asylum in this city, 
the best of its kind in the world, stands today as much of a monu- 
ment to Dr. Townshend’s love of humanity, his wise foresight 
and indomitable will, as does this building, which bears his name, 
to his efforts in behalf of industrial education.” * 

While serving in legislative halls of State and nation he re- 
linquished his medical practice, so he returned to the farm in 
Lorain County near the town of Avon. Shortly thereafter, he 


T Tbid. 
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projected the agricultural college to which reference has already 
been made. 

In a notable biographical sketch by a member of the medical 
archives committee, attention has been directed to the fact that 
many of the practical scientists of that day were men trained in 
the field of medicine.* Medicine was early in the field of applied 
science and probably the first to utilize the laboratory method, so 
it was only natural that men of that profession should be enlisted 
in other fields where the objective was the application of science 
to material in the interest of human welfare and progress. 

In 1858, Dr. Townshend was chosen a member of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, which had been functioning since 
1846. He served as a member for six years and later served in 
1868 and 1869, being president of the board during part of each 
term of service. In 1863, he had been made a medical inspector 
in the army of the United States where he served until the end 
of the war. In 1868, he was appointed on a committee to investi- 
gate the department of wool appraisal of the custom houses of 
Boston and New York, the report of this committee being made 
the basis of the wool tariff of that same year. In 1869, he became 
professor of agriculture in Iowa State College and in 1870, he 
was appointed a trustee of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, which was established under the law of that year. That 
assignment pointed his life toward the climax for which he had 
heen groping for so long a time. He was now able to devote 
his great energy and his keen vision to a project that enjoyed 
the public support for which he had argued so persistently 
during his younger manhood. There were still long marches to 
be made and many uphill fights and, in fact, some real disappoint- 
ments, but his courage was strong in the face of perplexities and 
his natural optimism supported him in his disappointments. 

It should be recalled that in November, 1862, Governor Tod 
had called a meeting of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture and 
laid before it the Act of Congress which had been approved by 
President Lincoln on July 2, of that year, since known as the 
Land Grant Act. In his annual message the following January 


* A. E. Waller, “The Breadth of Vision of Dr. John Strong Newberry.” 
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the Governor recommended the acceptance of the federal grant, 
largely because it provided for military training. During that 
dark year the importance of military training needed little argu- 
ment to support it inasmuch as 160,000 citizens of Ohio had been 
called into the Union army without any previous training. At a 
meeting of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, that same month, 
a committee was appointed to present a memorial to the legisla- 
ture requesting the acceptance of the grant. This committee con- 
sisted of the president of the-board (Dr. Norton S. Townshend ) 
and the Hon. Thomas C. Jones of Delaware. The memorial was 
prepared and laid upon the desks of the members of the legis- 
lature, but the sentiment for acceptance was far from unanimous. 
In fact, each of the several related acts introduced in that session 
of the legislature was sidetracked by being buried -in committee 
_ or pigeonholed by some unsympathetic member to whom it was 
referred. 

The Agricultural Convention of 1864, however, adopted a 
resolution strongly favoring the acceptance of the grant of land 
provided by Congress and on the following day the Hon. Colum- 
bus Delano, of Knox County, started a bill through the lower 
house which became a law on February 9, 1864. 

It was under authority of the Act of March 22, 1870, that the 
first Board of Trustees of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege was appointed. Each of the 19 congressional districts of the 
State was represented by one member. Dr. Townshend was ap- 
pointed from the 14th district. The governor at that time was 
Rutherford B. Hayes, who took a great interest in the new uni- 
versity and who served later as a member of its Board of Trustees. 

In passing, the author would like to pay further humble 
tribute to a forward-looking, substantial group of men to whom 
agriculture and engineering owe a perpetual debt. He refers 
again to the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, dominated in no 
small way by the persistent and aggressive leadership of Dr. 
Townshend, both while a member and officer of the board and 
while he was on other assignments of a public nature. In the 
words of Captain Alexis Cope, author of the first volume of the 
history of the University : 
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“It was the State Board of Agriculture that ‘kept the fires 
burning’ during this period [the Civil War and the days of recon- 
struction] and it was through the activities of this Board and its 
individual members that the passage of the Cannon Act of 1870, 
the ‘Charter of the College’ was brought abeut.” 

The new Board of Trustees had two distinct tasks to perform 
—to decide on a location for the college and to determine the type 
of college that it was to be. -\fter visiting the several sites that 
were offered it was decided to locate the college at Columbus and 
then began the debates as to whether the institution was to be a 
training school for technicians in agriculture and mechanic arts, 
or whether it should be an institution of broad higher learning 
and culture. The leadership of Townshend favored the limited 
training thats would fit young men to be experts in the technical 
fields mentioned, while the leadership favoring a program to edu- , 
cate American citizens, to fit students for the practical duties of 
life was largely assumed by Mr. Joseph Sullivant, Hon. Thomas 
C. Jones and Hon. V. B. Horton, the able president of the Board. 
After a prolonged discussion continuing through two days, a 
resolution was offered favoring the program of studies that had 
been proposed by Mr. Sullivant and it was adopted with but one 
dissenting vote. The record does not show who voted “NO” but 
there was good reason to believe that it was Townshend. The 
program set up ten departments—Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, 
Mathematics and Physics, Chemistry, Geology with Mining and 
Metallurgy, Zoology with Veterinary Science, Botany with Hor- 
ticulture, Vegetable Physiology, etc., English Language and Liter- 
ature, Modern and Ancient Languages, Political Economy. The 
adoption of this program was thought to have settled the char- 
acter of the institution, but when the Board came to choose the 
members of the teaching staff, Dr. Townshend moved to strike 
out the provision for appointing professors of English and of 
Modern and Ancient Languages. Thus there was poised another 
extremely critical decision which would affect the whole future of 
the college. After a prolonged debate the vote was taken and 
Dr. Townshend’s motion was lost by a vote of eight to seven. 

Shortly thereafter a rather dramatic event took place in the 
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Board. Dr. Townshend had taken strong positions on a number 
of occasions and while many members disagreed violently all 
respected his views. So, according to tradition, he was asked to 
resign from the board. It was a crushing climax to his fight for 
the institution of his dreams, but when he was assured that it 
was the wish of the board he did resign. Then, still according 
to tradition, he was asked to leave the room but not to leave the 
building. In a little while he was recalled into the presence of 
the Board and informed that he had been elected Professor of 
Agriculture ! 

After the character of the college was established, some of 
his associates expressed serious doubt as to whether Townshend 
was so genuinely opposed to an institution of broader learning. 
He made a strong fight for the purely technical training in order 
to make sure that such training would be included in the broader 
program and to prevent its being swallowed up in any program 
such as was offered by the classical college of that day. Certain 
it is that he favored education in the sciences, for that was the 
type of education that he had enjoyed and his early associates 
had been men of high scientific attainment. 

So the new professor of agriculture began groping in a new 
field, utilizing largely the lecture method of the medical college 
and drawing upon the observations that he made on his father’s 
farm. He was the entire staff of the Department of Agriculture, 
of Veterinary Medicine and Botany. He was also superintendent 
of the college farm. Even with few students it would not be 
possible for one man to cover such a field which is now occupied 
by two fully equipped colleges." Naturally the progress was not 
great and there was little satisfaction on the part of the farmers 
of the State or the Board of Trustees of the College. As the 
years passed, criticism grew, but Townshend had a strong fol- 
lowing personally among the farmers and was such an engaging 
personality that when a committee from the Board went to talk 
with him about resigning, so that a younger man might take up 
the work, he dismissed them curtly with the remark: “You had 
better be about your rightful business or I will have you removed.” 


® The College of Agriculture and the College of Veterinary Medicine. 
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“And,” said one of the committeemen later, “he could have 
done so.” 

Throughout his early crusades, Townshend had plead for 
education for farmers to be supplied by the State at no cost to 
the student. He quickly discovered, however, that the resident 
student must pay something, but his theory has been quite well 
materialized to the end that the state and nation do now supply 
education, both generalized and specialized, which is greatly help- 
ful to agriculture and to the general public as well. One must 
not disregard the fact that agriculture is something fundamental 
and that whatever helps or hurts it also helps or hurts the entire 
public. 

The spirit of Townshend is probably carried out quite fully 
through the operation of the Extension Service, which is operated 
by the College of Agriculture. This program includes not only 
the work of the Farmers’ Institutes, special extension schools and 
correspondence courses, but also a vast personal advisory and 
service system with a permanent agricultural agent in each county, 
a home demonstration agent and often a 4-H club agent to serve 
youth groups. In addition there are available on call, various 
subject matter specialists who stand ready to supply emergency 
information, advice and service in their particular fields. The 
worx of the Extension Service is supported by both State and 
federal funds. 

As an educator Dr. Townshend was highly regarded, even 
though the sciences in the field of agriculture were not yet or- 
ganized. But, as Director Charles E. Thorne of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station said in 1911: '° “Doctor Townshend had been drawn 
into the work of agriculture at a time when it was an uncharted 
sea... . He was a generation in advance of the farmers’ insti- 
tute lecturer, or the extension school lecturer of today. It fell 
to his lot to lead the way through an unexplored wilderness, and 
if he groped blindly and made a multitude of mistakes as he did— 
what wonder ?” 

The truth is that at that time there was not only lacking any 
organized program of education in the agricultural sciences but 








1° History of the Ohio State University, I, 462. 
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the sciences did not exist ; neither was there any gauge to measure 
or any unit of value by which they might be appraised. 


Dr. Edward Orton, first president of the University and for 
years the Ohio State Geologist, said of Townshend: “His whole 
life, early and late, is a witness to his zeal in the service of a 
rational and scientific agriculture. ... No man in the country, 
certainly no man in Ohio, was as active and persistent as he in 
keeping before the people the great fact that the only successful 
agriculture of the future must be scientific agriculture.” ™ 


The regard in which he was held nationally is told by Uni- 
versity Trustee L. B. Wing. He said: “I remember the day 
when the sad news was flashed over the wires to the city of 
Denver. The Ninth Annual Convention of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations was in 
session with representatives from more than 20 states. When 
someone in the audience announced the death of Dr. Townshend 
the sympathetic thrill was by no means confined to his Ohio 
associates.” ?* 


At the time of his death the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity recorded an appreciation of his high services ending with 
the statement: ‘Few lives have been fuller of noble purpose and 
good deeds, and few men through so long a career have main- 
tained so high, pure, and unselfish a character.” ** 


Some years after his death his former students raised funds 
to provide a memorial tablet which may be seen on the north 
side of the entrance of Townshend Hall. It was the writer’s 
pleasure to deliver the address at the presentation of this tablet, 
and the acceptance was made by one of the founders of the Kit- 
Kat Club then a trustee of the University, Mr. Walter J. Sears. 





" Agricultural Student (Columbus), IV (1897-98), 122. 
12 Address at dedication of Townshend Hall, Jan. 12, 1898. 
'S History of Ohio State University, I, 527. 
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The wording of the Tablet is as follows: 


To the Memory of 
Norton Strange Townshend 

1815-1895 
Beloved Physician, Friend of the Cause of 
Human Freedom, Wise Law Maker, a Pio- 
neer in Agricultural Education, one of the 
Founders of the University and its First 
Professor of Agriculture, the Students of 
Agriculture and of Veterinary Medicine 
have placed this Tablet. 

A.D. 1906 


Perhaps his personal philosophy is expressed by a statement 
that was found in one of his books after his death. It was in 
his handwriting and probably it was his own composition. 


We see ripeness everywhere, not only in fruits and seeds, but in the 
woods, the thicket and among wild plants. Even the leaves finish up their 
season’s work and prepare to fall. . . . So passes, in a well ordered life, the 
head of the household. The vital forces, the activities of middle life, attach 
this leaf very strongly to the branch; as the ripening, mellowing influences 
of passing years begin to be felt, in his axil or home, appears that which is 
to be a continuance of his life in another generation; its care and guard- 
ianship become the chief office of his existence. When the paternal leaf 
has done what it could toward perfecting this bud, it prepares to fall. The 
line of separation appears. The processes of Nature are so ordered that 
no harsh or open wound is made, when in due time this ripened leaf, having 
fulfilled its earthly mission. falls, gently, to the ground. 











DENTISTRY IN THE WESTERN RESERVE 


By CHESTER STANLEY SZUBISKI 


The territory of the Western Reserve was a strip of the 
“Connecticut Reserve” located south of Lake Erie, north of the 
forty-first parallel and extended one hundred and twenty miles 
westward from the Pennsylvania line. This was a session of 
western lands to the federal government made by Connecticut in 
1786. In 1792 half a million acres at the western end of the 
“Connecticut Reserve’ was granted to those inhabitants of cer- 
tain Connecticut towns whose property had been destroyed by 
Tory raids during the Revolution. Eighteen hundred and seventy 
persons received land. This area was called “The Firelands”— 
it consisted of what is now Huron and Erie counties. 

In 1795 the remainder of the Reserve was sold without sur- 
vey to thirty-five buyers. One of the prominent land speculators 
was Oliver Phelps, who headed the Connecticut Land Company. 
Moses Cleaveland was the general agent. 

The existing records of the prehistoric inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory which is now Ohio are shrouded in the dim past. With the 
advent of the Mound Builders there is definite evidence of the 
character of the early inhabitants. This civilization of two thou- 
sand or three thousand years ago left no system of writing by 
which to record their deeds, their wars and conquests or their 
rise and destiny which are all shrouded in mystery. Something 
is known, however, of their tools and weapons, ear rings and 
ornaments, their burial customs, their agriculture and commerce, 
and their food products. 

It is a story without beginning or end. 

The burial mounds which they built and from which they 
have derived their name, the Mound Builders, are their most nu- 
merous and prominent remains. It is believed by many arche- 
ologists that the Mound Builders were Indians and that they 
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flourished as late as the centuries just preceding the discovery of 
America. But this problem is open to conjecture. 

In one of the graves a human inferior maxillary bone was 
found: 

This jaw when taken from the grave was considered perfect, but upon 
examination, it was found to be an adult jaw with three incisor teeth gone 
The loss had been replaced by three incisor teeth of the deer. The deer 
teeth have very long roots, but these were cut and properly fitted into the 
socket of the human jaw to replace the lost human teeth and make the 
ornament appear perfect, as only jaws with a perfect set of teeth were used. 

Different parts of the jaw show polishing and cutting. The sym- 
physis is cut and some work in polishing done. The sigmoid notch also 
shows by notches cut into the bone near the neck that the ornament was 
attached at this point. The coronoid process is also slightly polished, and 
parts of the body of the jaw show polishing and cutting. The rami of the 
jaw is colored green from the copper ear ornaments which were placed in 
the grave in contact with the jaw. 

Another interesting ornament was made of the upper jaw or superior 
maxillary bones and was made by cutting the bone from the face above 
the alveolar process and leaving the palate intact. The jaw is perfect 
with the exception of the last molar on each side which have been cut 
away. The attachment was made through the posterior palatine canal 
which had been enlarged by boring. 


Among the various and curious customs of the Mound Build- 
ers there is one in which the skulls and jaws of captured enemies 
were retained as trophies. The skulls and jaws were also those 
of departed relatives. 

William Stowell Mills, in his book entitled The Story of 
the Western Reserve of Connecticut, writes that in Conneaut, in 
1815, a human jaw-bone was found in a road which had been cut 
through a mound. Near the bone was an artificial tooth of metal, 
which exactly fitted a cavity in the jaw. 

Did these prehistoric inhabitants develop a proficiency in the 
art of dentistry? 

When Moses Cleaveland, agent in charge for the Connecticut 
Land Company, and his party sailed to the banks of the Cuya- 
hoga River they had among them a physician. Among the in- 
struments carried by all pioneer physicians were forceps, and it 
was common practice for the physician to extract aching teeth. 
They did no operative work on the teeth. 
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A similar party, under the leadership of David Hudson, ar- 
rived on June 5, 1800, in their destined township which con- 
sisted of the lands they had purchased from the Connecticut Land 
Company. They named the township, Hudson, in honor of their 
leader. There were twenty-nine persons in the party, among whom 
was Dr. Thompson, the first physician to establish himself in the 
Western Reserve. 

lor many years he was the only physician between Coshocton 
and Lake Erie and westward from Warren. He was the nearest 
physician to the village of Cleveland until 1810 when Dr. David 
long came to Cleveland. Dr. Thompson rode a circuit on horse- 
back, and in winter on a “cutter”? which was a light sleigh, carry- 
ing his instruments and drugs in saddlebags. He rode from one 
settlement to the next, sometimes being away from home for a 
week. On one occasion he was called to go to Cleveland, a ride 
of twenty-five miles, on a stormy night to extract an aching tooth. 

Harry C. Rosenberger in his article entitled “David Long, 
Cleveland’s First Physician” paints a verbal portrait of Cleve- 
land in 1810. 

Ohio had been admitted to the Union but seven years previously, and 
Cleveland was still an unincorporated village comprising two frame and 
six or eight log dwellings, with a total population of fifty-seven people. 
During the previous year the county of Cuyahoga had been formed, the 
Cleveland postoffice had been in operation for only six years, permitting 
the receipt and dispatch of letters every seven days. The surrounding 
country was a wilderness without roads, streams were not yet bridged and 
settlers’ cabins were in places eight to ten miles apart. No professional 
colleague was nearer than Painesville on the east, Hudson on the southeast, 
Wooster on the south and River Raisin (Monroe) on the west. Of the 
ordinary diseases of this frantic life,’ the agues and dysenteries were the 
most prevalent and troublesome. The former was due to the myriads of 
mosquitoes infecting the swales and bogs of the river flatlands and the 
latter to impure water, improper food and the unavoidable exposure of a 
fickle climate and rude living conditions. 

Rugged indeed were the living conditions in which the 
pioneers of the Western Reserve lived. Much of the detailed 
record of early dentistry in the Western Reserve has been lost 
and investigation of whatever record there was left has been 
very limited. 
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Having set the first scene in which the early dental pioneers 
practiced, let us review the characters. The pioneers of the West- 
ern Reserve required dental attention and this service was fur- 
nished by itinerant dentists. Probably the earliest itinerant den- 
tists, supplying this service, were S. Hardyear and Dr. Wade. 
Their mode of transportation was horseback except perhaps in the 
“cutter” was used. There were no wheeled vehicles, 
except wagons, in the village of Hudson until 1834, when the new 
president of Western Reserve College bought a spring buggy. It 
was considered unchristian since it was too suggestive of ease and 
luxury, and the president was severely criticized for his possession 
of this spring buggy. Pittsburgh was the nearest source of drug 
supply. There was a semi-weekly connection by stage with Pitts- 
burgh. 

The first dental advertisement appearing in a Cleveland news- 
paper was one placed by S. Hardyear. 


winter a 


Cleveland Herald, June 30, 1826. 
Dentist 

The subscriber has taken a room for a few weeks, at the 
Franklin House where he offers to perform all operations in 
Dentistry. 

Artificial Teeth inserted (in most cases without pain) in 
such a manner as to be equal in appearance, and nearly in dur- 
ability to natural ones. 

Persons residing in the village can be attended at their 
homes. 

S. Hardyear. 


The above notice appears in the Herald again on July 14, 21, 
28 and on August 4, and to the latter is added “IT will remain one 
week longer.” 

Probably the earliest attempt toward preventive dentistry and 
interdental method of brushing appears in the form of an adver- 
tisement in the Cleveland Herald and no doubt was written bv 
S. Hardvear : 

Herald, July 28, 1826. 
For the benefit of those who cannot have the advantage of 
proper instruments to remove the tartar, we recommend the use of 

a penknife as a substitute. In many cases the tartar can be readily 
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scaled off by it, leaving the teeth perfectly clean and without the 
slightest injury to the enamel. Great care should be taken to 
remove every particle between the necks of the teeth and gums. 
Charcoal prepared by burning bread will be found better than 
cologne water. It should be pulverized immediately after burn- 
ing, and kept for use in a tight vessel; use it as a dentifrice two 
or three times a week. Teeth should be brushed perpendicularly, 
in order to cleanse between them; the minor surfaces should not 
be neglected; the foul ones of the underjaw in particular. 





Another advertisement similar in text appeared on the same 


day in the Herald. 

Herald, July 28, 1826. 
We have often said that the teeth require great care. First 
let them be well set in order by removing the tartar, etc., with 
proper instrument, and using frequently a large and stiff brush as 
can be procured, it should be used dry two or three times a week ; 
for this will harden the gums and prevent the collection of ex- 
traneous matter and give a fine polish to the teeth. A simple 
brush however hard, can never injure the enamel, and a_ soft 
brush is worse than useless. The best brushes seldom admit 
of use more than a month or two, when they become soft and 
are good for nothing. Cologne water diluted may be used occa- 
sionally, and will be found both agreeable and useful. It will 
give a fine clear complexion to the teeth, and preserve the breath 

pure and fragrant. 





Medical Intelligence 


Cleveland in about 1826 was described as a pretty place on 
a high bluff and composed of some fifty houses, with about five 
hundred inhabitants. 

On August 1, 1835, the following notice appeared in the 
Cleveland Herald. 


Doctors Ware and Bradley have formed a connection in 
the practice of Operative Dental Surgery, Diseases of the Eye 
and Ear and Practice of Medicine. Dr. Ware will attend to 
Operative and Dental Surgery: Dr. Bradley to Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear and Practice of Medicine. 





The population of Cleveland in 1835 was 5080. At this time 
there were probably not more than 500 dentists in America. 

Dr. Ware advertised in the Whig on November 4, 1835. 
“Just received 500 of Dr. Ambler’s (D. C. Ambler, New York, 
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1828) premium Incorruptible Teeth, suitable for inserting on 
pivot or gold mountings. Also a large assortment of Tooth 
Brushes together with a good article of Tooth Powder, prepared 


by the subscriber. |. S. Ware, Surgeon Dentist, office Superior 
Street.” 

This same advertisement appeared on April 13, 1836, and 
also in the Daily Gazette, May 25, 1836. Dr. Ware’s practice in 
Cleveland was comparatively short for he left Cleveland for De- 
troit, Michigan, in 1836 where he practiced until 1845. The fol- 
lowing is a notice declaring Dr. Ware’s termination of practice 
in Cleveland and announcing Dr. Farnsworth. 


Gazette. Feb. 7, 1836. 

Dr. Ware having removed from Cleveland, the practice of 
Dental Surgery will be continued by Dr. J. H. Farnsworth who 
respectively tenders his services to the citizens of Cleveland and 
its vicinity. Having fitted a room in the Franklin Buildings, 
No. 6, and provided a large supply of Incorruptible Teeth, cus- 
tomers can be supplied from one to an entire set, exactly to cor- 
respond with the living teeth, set after the latest and most modern 
principles of Dental Mechanism. Dr. F — will make Cleveland 
his permanent residence, therefore is prepared to warrant his 
operations, and in doing so offers the public an opportunity to 
avoid imposition, and the injurious results which so frequently 
attend and follow the practice of itinerant dentists. All operations 
on the teeth, gums and mouth will be performed with the least 
possible pain, and correct professional skill. The only reference 
which Dr. F— deems necessary is his own work. Irregularities 
of the teeth in children prevented and remedied in adults. Chlo- 
rine Wash, Tooth Powders and Brushes a superior article for 
sale. Country dentists supplied with incorruptible silicious Teeth 
by the hundred. . 
J. H. Farnsworth, Dentist. 


Four months after Dr. Ware made his announcement of be- 
ginning practice in Cleveland another itinerant surgeon-dentist 
appears on the scene—this was Dr. E. N. Manning from Roches- 
ter, New York. His announcement appeared in the IV’hig on 
October 20, 28 and November 4, 1835. 

Dr. E. N. Manning, Surgeon Dentist from the city of 


Rochester, N. Y., will remain a short time at the Franklin House, 
where he will be ready to attend to all who may need any opera- 
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tions upon their teeth. Having a good supply of durable compo- 

sition teeth, that so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to 

be detected; natural teeth, pure Gold Foil for filling decaying, 

etc., etc., together with skill and experience, in the practice; Dr. 

M. can assure all who may favor him, of receiving perfect satis- 

faction. 

N. B.—References can be made to Mr. Amos Tuffts, Col. 

Samuel Stone from Rochester, Mr. Daniel Collins from Brads- 

port and other gentlemen from Monroe county, New York. 

Although the names of S. Hardyear, Dr. Wade and Dr. Ware 
appeared earlier in the Cleveland dental scene than that of Dr. 
Strickland, they did not remain permanently. S. Hardyear and 
Dr. Wade were itinerant dentists and Dr. Ware practiced in Cleve- 
land only a few months. Dr. Strickland was the first permanently 
practicing dentist in Cleveland. On November 4, 1835, there 
appeared in the Clevelanc Gazette, the following announcement : 

Dr. B. Strickland, Dentist and Manufacturer of Incorruptible 

Teeth, respectfully informs the citizens of Cleaveland and its 

vicinity that he has determined to settle permanently in this 

village. He now offers his services to the public in every branch 

of Dental Surgery. His time will be wholly devoted for the 

relief of those who are unfortunately suffering from disease or 

loss of teeth. Having had several years experience in the practice 

of his profession, he confidently hopes to give perfect satisfaction 

to all who may please to favor him with business. Office, No. 21 

Central Building, corner of Superior and Water Streets. 

Dr. Strickland’s practice was not confined to the office alone— 
he made calls to the homes of individuals, especially ladies, desir- 
ing to have their dental work done at home. The calls were made 
in the morning and the afternoon was spent in the office. 

Historians are indebted to Dr. Thomas J. Hill for his re- 
search on the early life of Benjamin Strickland. According to 
Dr. Hill’s article, Benjamin Strickland, Cleveland’s first dentist, 
was born near Montpelier, Vermont, on July 19, 1810. There is 
no known record of his early life. After graduating from some 
eastern school with the degree of Doctor of Medicine and after a 
time in practice, he came to Cleveland on the Pioneer Fast Stage 
Line via Pittsburgh and Wellsville. In 1841 he married Hannah 
Walworth, the young daughter of John and Juliana Walworth, 
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emigrants from Connecticut. Juliana Walworth, the older daugh- 
ter and sister of Hannah, married David Long, Cleveland’s first 
physician. 

Dr. Strickland had his office at Superior and Water streets 
for three years, and then moved it to 107 Superior Street, where 
he practiced for many years. It seems that Dr. Strickland har- 
hored the idea of leaving Cleveland in 1838. What his reasons 
were for wanting to move from Cleveland are not known. The 
consideration for moving from Cleveland must have been serious 
if it warranted a special announcement of his decision to stay, in 
the Herald and Gazette, Dec. 19 to 29, 1838: 

Dr. Strickland, having abandoned the idea of removing from Cleve- 
land, will attend all calls in his profession at his old rooms corner of Water 
and Superior Streets. 


In addition to his duties as a dentist, Benjamin Strickland 
was a manufacturer of porcelain teeth. He sold these teeth to 
other dentists. Later, in addition to the sale of porcelain teeth, 
he sold gold and tin foil, instruments and other dental supplies. 
His abilities and professional integrity were soon recognized and 
publicly acclaimed by the local dental and medical profession. 
On Dec. 8, 1837, the following announcement appears in the 
Herald and Gazette: 

Dr. Strickland respectfully informs his friends and the public 

that he has removed from the third story to rooms No. 9 and 15 

in the second story of the Central Buildings on the corner of 

Superior and Water Streets, where he is prepared to perform all 

operations on the teeth in a style not surpassed by any of his 

profession. His rooms are easy of access and retired and he 
assures his friends that no effort shall be wanting on his part 
which may conduce to render them pleasant to those who may 
favor him with a call. As Dr. Strickland intends making Cleve- 
land his place of permanent residence, he hopes to afford an 

opportunity to ladies and gentlemen residing in the country at a 

distance to employ an operator who will be responsible for the 

manner in which his business is done. 
The undersigned judging from personal acquaintance with 

Dr. Strickland, and acquaintance with his professional business, 

believe that he is thoroughly acquainted with his profession and 

as a dentist we confidently recommend him to our friends and 

the public. Drs. Long, Hicks, Mills, Johnstone, Brayton, Hewitt, 

Mendenhall, Cushing, Terry, Brown, Otis, Underhill, Inglehart. 
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This announcement appeared again on January 12, 26, 1838. 

In 1841, Strickland was admitted to the American Society of 
Dental Surgeons and in 1843 won national recognition by attain- 
ing an honorary degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. The career 
of Dr. Strickland was full of accomplishment, and it was a long 
one; he retired in the year, 1875. He was a charter member, 
organization chairman and first president of the Northern Ohio 
Dental Association, which was the second oldest dental -society in 
America. He played an identical role in organizing the Forest 
City Society of Dental Surgeons which eventually became the 
Cleveland Dental Society, and he was also chairman at the organi- 
zation of the Ohio State Dental Society. The dental profession 
of Cleveland may well be proud of the man who was destined to 
be the founder of the resident dental profession of this community. 

In the 1837 directory of the city of Cleveland appears the 
firm name, “Coredon & Sargeant, Surgeon Dentists, 6 Franklin 
Building.” Their names do not appear in the next directory pub- 
lished in 1845—their stay in Cleveland must have been short. 
While they were practicing in Cleveland they placed this adver- 
tisement : 

Advertiser, June 5, 1837. 


Richard Coredon, M.D., Surgeon Dentist, respectfully in- 
forms the Ladies and Gentlemen of Cleveland, that he has taken 
an office in the Hancock Block, corner of Seneca and Superior 
streets, where he will be happy to attend to all those who may 
favor him with their attention. His extensive practice in his 
profession, both in the U. S. and Europe, entitles him to say, 
that in no operation on the teeth, however critical, can he be 
excelled, in point of ease and elegance, by any other operator 
whatever. Silicious, metallic or incorruptible Teeth inserted, 
from one to a full set. Teeth filled with Gold. 


The following advertisement appeared during June and July 
1 to 18: 
Advertiser, July 5, 1837. 
Richard Coredon, M.D., Surgeon Dentist, Member of the 
Royal College in London; Office, No. 34 Superior St., next door 
to the Post Office. 
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During most of July appeared this advertisement : 


Cleveland Daily Advertiser, Aug. 4, 1837. 
Drs. Coredon and Sargeant, Surgeon Dentists, No. 6 Frank- 

lin Buildings, Water Street. 

There were other personalities which appeared in the dental 
scene and their story can best be told by a chronological presen- 
tation of their advertisements : 

Advertiser, Mar 2, 1837. 
The Teeth, Articulation, Health and Beauty. 
Dr. J. A. Cody,: Surgeon Dentist, respectfully intimates to 

his friends, and citizens of Cleveland, that he has taken an 

office in the City Block, where he will at all times be ready to 

perform operations on the teeth, surgical and mechanical. All 
defects of the mouth, corrected and made, not only to resemble 
nature in her beauteous workmanship, but also to add comfort 

to the afflicted. All manner, shape, and form of teeth, set with 

neatness and dispatch, on pivots, plates of gold, or platina. 


Herald and Gazette, Mar 1, 1838. 
Dentist.—A. Blakesley, Dentist from Utica, N. Y., has taken 
rooms at the Franklin House where he will remain a short time 
and where he will attend all calls in his profession. 
Reference may be had to Rev. S. C. Akin, N. C. Baldwin, 
Dr. W. A. Clark and Alex Seymour. 
The advertisement given above appeared also March 8, April 
5, 12. Blakesley introduced Watt’s crystal gold foil to Cleve- 
landers. (A short time afterwards, 1839, he sailed for Cuba, 
fell overboard and was drowned.) 


On May 10, 17, 24, July 5, appeared the following: 


Herald and Gazette, May 3, 1838. 

J. A. May respectfully informs the citizens of Cleveland 

and vicinity that he has taken Room No. 14 at the Franklin 

House where he may be found at all times to receive calls in the 
line of his profession. 


The advertisement indicated below appeared on October 31, 
and every day in November, December, 1838, and on January 
1, 1839. 

Herald and Gazette, Oct. 30, 1838. 
Surgeon Dentist. 


D. V. Bradford, M.D., Surgeon Dentist, has opened an 
office on Superior Street in the Brick Block adjoining the Com- 
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mercial Bank of Lake Erie. Dr. B. having pursued the practice 
of Medicine and Surgery together with Surgeon Dentistry for 
several years in the State of N. Y., is of the belief that his 
knowledge of the Anatomy and Physiology of the teeth, together 
with operative dentistry, will enable him to give satisfaction to 
his patrons. 

References: Drs. J. Mills, C. A. Terry, M. L. Hewitt, J. 


Foote. 


The second of the advertisements below appeared in Decem- 
ber, 1840, and January, February, 1841, January, 1842. 


Herald and Gazette, Sept. 18, 1839. 
Drs. Bennet and Hervey, Dentists, from the City of New 
York, would respectfully announce to the Ladies and Gentlemen 
of Cleveland and vicinity that they have taken rooms at the 
American House. They will attend to all calls in their profes- 
sion either at their rooms, or at private houses as may be com- 
venient. Drs. B. and H. having had several years practice con- 
sider themselves fully competent to perform any operations in 
Mechanical or Surgical Dentistry. Artificial teeth inserted from 
one to an entire set so as not to be distinguished from those 
formed by nature, even by the closest observer. Particular atten- 
tion given to plugging, cleaning and extracting carious teeth. 
W. C. Bennet, Chas. P. Hervey, References, Prof. H. A. Ackley, 
M.D., M. L. Hewitt, M.D., S. Starweather, Esqu., Rev. Levi 
Tucker, Alexander Sackett, Wm. Sutton. 


Herald and Gazette, Nov. 25, 1840. 

Dental Surgery—Dr. Wright has located in the city of 
Cleveland and opened an office over the store of Messrs. Han- 
derson and Punderson, where he is prepared to perform all 
operations connected with Dentistry in a correct and scientific 
manner. He has numerous testimonials among which is the fol- 
lowing from H. A. Ackley, M.D., I have been acquainted with 
Dr. M. L. Wright, Surgeon and Dentist for six years, during 
which time I have had numerous opportunities of observing his 
treatment and operations on diseased teeth which have uniformly 
been successful. I most cheerfully recommend him to the public 
as well versed both in the theoretical and practical part of his 
profession, and in all particulars a skillful and judicial Dentist. 
Nov. 1, 1840, H. A. Ackley. 

Charges will be reasonable and all operations performed to 
the entire satisfaction of his Patrons. He may be consulted at 
his office, or at his residence on St. Clair St. Dr. W. very 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage. 
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The second Cleveland Directory published in 1845, includes 
the names of four dentists. The name of Dr. M. L. Wright, 94 
Superior Street, appears for the first time. Two of these names, 
Samuel Spencer and William Baily, do not appear again. 

The parade of personalities in the dental scene up to 1840 is 
over—some came and stayed, some came and left for various rea- 
sons, others just visited as itinerant dentists. The number which 
followed increased as the size of the population grew. Orth, in 
his History of Cleveland, presents the following statistics : 


Year Population Dentists 
MY isrevdheiatu ere tacereanreor a DE achenswkarkentinns 1 
0 ee eee GD kb iveeisnncercnes 3 
DO Sadie e cterenernte Oca UR POT 22 
gt EP OEE EE Ee MONE Sb vine cmewies cas 88 


“Advertising effects the decline in progress of any science or 
art, and anyone who is interested in a special subject, can read 
hetween the lines and gain valuable historical information.” This 
is how Dr. Henry Lovejoy Ambler introduces his section on ad- 
vertisements from newspapers in his book, entitled, History of 
Dentistry in Cleveland. \When one reads a few of the advertise- 
ments this becomes very evident. 

Perhaps the earliest American advertisement by a dentist 
appears in the Boston Gazette and Country Journal, on Monday, 
August 20, 1770. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Paul Revere, 


Takes this method of returning his most sincere Thanks to the 
Gentlemen and Ladies who have employed him in the cure of 
their Teeth, he would now inform them and all others, who are 
so unfortunate as to lose their Teeth by accident or otherways, 
that he still continues the Business of a Dentist, and flatters 
himself that from the Experience he has had these Two Years 
(in which Time he has fixt some Hundreds of Teeth) that he 
can fix them as well as any Surgeon-Dentist who ever came 
from London, he fixes them in such a Manner that they are not 
only an Ornament but of real Use in Speaking and Eating: He 
cleanses the Teeth and will wait on any Gentleman or Lady at 
their Lodgings, he may be spoke with at his Shop opposite Dr. 
Clark’s at the North End, where the Gold and Silversmith’s 
Business is carried on in all its Branches. 
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The first Cleveland newspaper was published in 1819, and the 
first dental advertisement appears in the issue of July 24, 1823. 
These advertisements are taken from the compilation by Dr. Henry 


Lovejoy Ambler in his book: 
Cleaveland Herald, July 24, 1823. 


Philosophical Amusement 

Mr. Beecher would respectfully announce to the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of Cleaveland, that he intends offering for their 
amusement, this Evening, at the house of Mr. A. Kingsbury, 
an exhibition of some very interesting Chemical Experiments. 
In addition to which, will be exhibited the powerful and aston- 
ishing effects of the Nitrous Oxide, or Exhilirating gas, which 
will afford sensations of pleasure and delight to those that breathe 
it, and afford amusement to the spectators. The above experi- 
ments have their foundation in Science and Fact, and are calcu- 
lated to enlighten the human mind: Exhibition will commence 
at half past 7 o’clock. Admittance, 25 cents, Tickets to be had 
at the Bar. Seats reserved exclusively for Ladies. 





It must be remembered that a dollar represented more then 
than it does now. Common labor received 37% cents and skilled 
labor 50 cents for a twelve-hour day, and the physician’s charge 
for an office call was 25 cents and for an obstetrical case, $2.00. 

Other examples of advertisements follow: 


Herald, Dec. 7, 1826 

N. E. Crittenden next door to the Franklin House has on 

hand a quantity of gold leaf. Advertises Toothbrushes, July, 

1829, Aug., 1830, Jan., 1832 (silver picks), July, 1834, Cleveland 
Advertiser, Aug., 1831, Teething Rings. 

Herald, April 15, 1830. 

Cambrian Toothache Pills which give immediate relief with- 

out injuring the teeth. On trial this will be found one of the 

best remedies for this painful complaint. Price 50 cents per box. 


Herald, May 30, 1830. 

British Antiseptic Dentifrice. For cleaning, whitening and 
preserving the Teeth and gums. .The present proprietor wishes 
most particularly to recommend to the attention of the public 
as perfectly exempt from all those acids which in general form 
the basis of tooth powders in common use, and which, although 
they may whiten the teeth for a short time, must inevitably de- 
stroy the enamel by their deleterious action on this beautiful 
covering of the teeth. The consequence is, that the enamel, 
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which is the shield provided by nature to protect the spongy and 
nervous internal structure, is rapidly corroded by these acid in- 
gredients, become more discolored than ever, and exposes the 
inner portion of the tooth to caries and a rapid and certain 
decay. By the use of the British Antiseptic Dentifrice in the 
morning, as occasion may require, with a brush moderately 
hard, and cold water, the accumulation of tartar will not only be 
prevented, but the teeth rendered beautifully and permanently 
white, and the gums restored to that freedom from soreness, 
that hardness and efflorescence which are the sure tests of their 
healthy state, and the best guarantee of that natural fragrance 
of the breath which never can be expected in connection with 
foul teeth and scorbutic, unhealthy gums. Price 50 cents per box 
at Dr. J. Mills Drug and Medicine Store. 


Herald, Dec. 7, 1831. 


Handerson and Punderson, Druggists, advertise: a lot of 
superior Tooth Brushes, and July 12, 1833, Teeth Extractors 
with ivory and ebony handles, and Chlorine Tooth Wash: Weekly 
Whig, March 31, 1835; One case superior Dentists’ Instruments, 
for sale cheap. 

Advertiser, Aug. 29, 1833. 

Dr. Thomas White’s Vegetable Toothache Drops. The 
only specific ever offered to the public from which permanent 
and radical cure may be obtained from that disagreeable pain 
the toothache with its attendant evils, such as fracturing the 
jaw, thence to the head, producing a rheumatic affection, many 
other unpleasant effects, such as a disagreeable breath, bad taste 
in the mouth, etc., all of which are produced from foul or de- 
cayed teeth. I am happy to have it in my -power to offer to the 
world a remedy, that will not only remove the pain nine times 
out of ten, if properly applied, but preserve the teeth from 
further decay, and arrest the disease in such as are decaying 
and have not commenced aching, restoring them to health and 
usefulness. 

Advertiser, Jan. 22, 1835. 

T. White’s Toothache drops are recommended by Wm. I. 
A. Birkley, Philadelphia, and in Oct. it is signed Jonathan Sage, 
Dentist, 5 Chambers St., N. Y. 

Advertized extensively in 1834-1837, 1839. 


Herald and Gazette, July 6, 1836. 


Dr. M. Hitchcock’s Magnetic Odontica—The Utopian 
dreams of the alchymist are realized and a remedy discovered 
for preserving those important and beautiful appendages of the 
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human system, by the use of Magnetic Odontica, which by its 
attractive and purifying and strengthening qualities removes 
all extraneous substances from the teeth and preserves them in 
their natural brilliancy and the gums in soundness and beauty. 
It is ascertained from experience that when used, the teeth will 
never decay, but remain till the latest age of man with their 
natural wear. When they are decayed, its progress will be 
arrested and the teeth preserved and prevented from aching. The 
use of it will save the great expense of filling, which when per- 
formed by unskillful persons is very injurious to them. A gentle- 
man not long since came to me whose teeth were fast going to 
decay ; they were loose, his gums were spongy and feverish, his 
breath fetid, I advised him to use my Odontica, which he did, 
and in one week his teeth were firm in their sockets, his gums 
resumed their health, his breath was corrected. All this cost 50 
cents, a brush and a little excertion. I repeat, I do not believe 
the teeth will decay if this is used as directed. The preparation 
is on different principles than any other in use. Since this was 
written, another and another, have called on me and expressed 
their gratification for the great benefit they have received from 
the use of my Odontica. They say no money would induce them 
to be without this invaluable article. Sold wholesale and retail 
by A. Hitchcock & Co., 117 Genesee St., Utica and by Hander- 
son & Punderson, sole agents, Cleveland. 


Whig, Nov. 24, 1835. 

Kresote for curing Tooth Ache.—This substance, of a recent 

German discovery, comes highly recommended as an effectual 

cure for the Tooth Ache. It destroys the sensibility of the nerve 
without causing any pain. For sale by Stickland and Gaylord. 


Herald and Gazette, Feb. 22, 1838. 

Cambrian Tooth Pills——The relief is immediate without 

the least injury to the teeth. Price 50 cents a box. Same Aug. 
22, for sale by Stickland and Gaylord, Handerson and Punderson. 


Daily Herald, Aug. 15, 1839. 


Orris Tooth Wash 

Sound teeth and whole teeth are the most valuable portions 
of poor humanity; but how many neglect the attention necessary 
for their presentation, even when surrounded by all the means 
needed. Among these we know of none more pleasant and 
effective than the Orris Tooth Wash, it cleans and whitens the 
teeth, strengthens the gums, purifies the mouth and sweetens the 
breath. We recommend its use to all, young and old.—Boston 
Morning Post. 
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The Orris Tooth Wash is the best detergent we ever used 

on our enamel.—Boston Transcript. 
Herald, Jan. 8, 1840. 
I have used the Orris Tooth Wash and having been made 
acquainted with the various articles of which it is composed, 

feel great pleasure in recommending it as an agreeable, whole- 

some and efficient wash for the mouth. Eleazer Parmley, No. 

11. Park Place, N. Y., Jan. 1833-39. 

Similar recommendations were signed by John Randall, M.D., 
Boston, Sept. 7, 1839; Walter Channing, M.D., Boston; Dr. G. 
Parmley, Dentist, Augusta, Ga., 1839; T. W. Parsons, Boston. 
Sept. 10, 1822, and sold by Stickland and Gaylord, Cleveland, 
and at the Ohio City Drug Store. 


Herald and Gazette, Dec. 4, 1839. 
Toothache, Toothache, Toothache. 

Wm. Brown, chemist, 481 Washington St., Boston, has 
invented an article that will remove this tormenting pain also 
takes away all unpleasant smell of the breath, and causes the 
decayed part of the tooth to be as white as the outside and fits 
them to be filled. Hundreds of gross have been sold in the last 
three years and many a comfortable night’s rest, which other- 
wise would have been spent in misery. It does not injure the 
teeth like many articles now in use. It is considered by our 
dentists the best article now in use prepared. For sale in Cleve- 
land. Druggists supplied by Messrs. Henshaw, Ward & Co., 
Boston. Same “ad” in Daily Herald, Mar., Apr., May, June, 1840. 
The Western Reserve was first inhabited in 1786 and Cleve- 

land was founded in 1796. The first Cleveland newspaper was 
published in 1819. The Trump of Fame, published in June 9, 
1812, at Warren in Trumbull County, was the first newspaper 
published in the Western Reserve. Original research into the 
newspapers revealed but one article pertaining to dentistry of 
special interest to present-day oral surgeons. There were no 
dental advertisements or obituaries from which one could tap 
information pertaining to oral hygiene in the Reserve. The lone 
article which appeared in the Wednesday, September 7, 1814, issue 
of the Trump of Fame read as follows: 
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Wed., Sept. 17, 1814. 
Cure for Cancer 

From the Poughkeepsie Journal. 

Mr. Potter. 

I send you the following recipe because I believe it has 
been the means, under Providence, of saving the life of a man 
who was afflicted with a cancer. I hope you will have the 
goodness to give it a place in your paper. The person is Abraham 
Oothout, jun. of Schenectady. In February, 1813, a pimple which 
he had on his tongue for two years, became a running sore. He 
was alarmed at it, and had it examined by the medical faculty 
of Schenectady and Albany, who pronounced it cancer. From 
this time till the last of July means were used to effect a cure 
without success. By this time the sore was as large as a quarter 
of a dollar, the tongue was so much swelled as to make his 
speech unintelligible, and his whole personal appearance indicated 
a deep decline which it was thought would terminate in deain in 
a month or two. At this time he was informed by Dr. Stern 
of Albany that nothing more could be done with hope of success 
but to cut out the affected part of the tongue. It was at this 
time that I saw him; within a day or two of this time he received 
the following recipe, and by the first of October, by its use alone, 
his tongue was cured, and he restored to perfect health in which 
state he still remains. In the hope that it may be useful to 
others, I send it to you. 


¢ 


I remain, sir, yours, 
Cornelius C. Cuyler 
Pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, Poughkeepsie. 


Recipe 

Take the narrow leaf dock root, boil it in soft water, wash 
the ulcer with the strong decoction warm as it can be born, 
fill the cavity with the liquor for two minutes; then scrape the 
bulk of the root, bruise it fine, put it on every part of the ulcer, 
dip a linen cloth in the decoction and repeat this 3 times in 24 
hours and at each time let the patient take a wine glass of the 
tea made of the root, with 1/% of a glass of Port wine sweetened 
with honey. 
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TIMOTHY FLINT AND JAMES FLINT 





By WitiiAm H. HILpRetHu 


There exists in Volume II of the admirable History of the 
State of Ohio a confusion between the American, Timothy Flint, 
and the Scotchman, James Flint.* The following list gives seven 
places where the work of James Flint has been attributed to 
Timothy Flint: 

p. 123, line 27. 

p. 124, footnote 6. 

p. 171, footnote 46. 

p. 176, footnote 5. 

p. 207, line 23. 

p. 398, line 4. 

p. 402, line 23. 

Timothy Flint, author, editor, missionary and traveller, was 
born in Massachusetts. He came west in 1815. James Flint, a 
Scotch traveller, came to America in 1818. Apparently the two 
lints were not acquainted. It is interesting to note, however, 
that James Flint dedicated his book to James Stuart, another 
Scotchman. James Stuart, eleven years later, was to write Three 
Years in North America in which he says that he made “great use 

. of Timothy Flint’s Geography and History of the United 
States.” Timothy Flint, as editor of the Knickerbocker; or New- 
York Monthly Magazine, gave James Stuart’s book a favorable 
review ; he and Stuart had become acquainted in Cincinnati. 








* Editor’s note.—Libraries and others who wish to correct the index to their copies 
of volume II in this regard may do so by changing Flint, Timothy, to Flint, James, 
a eee Se figure 397-8 to 398, and by writing in the following entry: Flint, 

imothy, 397. 
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DOCUMENTARY DATA 
By BertHa E. JOSEPHSON 


Contrary to expectations, the summer months brought an 
increase in the activities of this department. Not only have the 
collateral duties of editing been unusually heavy (what with the 
completion of the History of the State of Ohio series, the issuing 
of another volume in the Ohio Historical Collection series, and the 
compilation of a revised list of Publications in Print and For Sale 
—all these in addition to the routine editing of Museum Echoes 
and the Quarterly and the preparation of the annual index to the 
latter), but the number of reference patrons have also increased. 
The various departments of State, as well as individuals and 
legal firms, have made augmented use of the State Archives in the 
custody of this department. Inquiries by telephone, letter and 
in person have been varied, running the gamut all the way from 
routine information for a notary commission record to involved 
research in executive correspondence or complicated data on early 
canal history. In fact, no week passed without at least a couple 
of requests for information from the records of the State of 
Ohio. (The awareness of State officials and private citizens of 
the value and importance of the State Archives seems to be em- 
phasized more each day. Let us hope that it will shortly lead 
to provision for adequate housing and servicing of these same 
Archives.) There has also been a marked increase in the tempo 
of advanced student and scholarly research, and visitors here have 
been both local and from out of the State. 

In addition, the chief of this department has managed to 
prepare each month a new “Man of the Month” exhibit as well 
as to assist in putting up two special exhibits, one of Audu- 
boniana and the other or the New Citizens’ Day program. The 
biggest display job she undertook, however, was the extensive 
“Making of a Book” exhibition, which depicted the story of 
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book-making all the way from the manuscript copy to the printed . 
volume. Featured as a climax to the completion of the six-vol- 
ume History of the State of Ohio, this exhibit also included dis- 
plays of other publications by the Society, a case of the earliest 
books, periodicals and newspapers printed in Ohio, an early print- 
ing press, and an antiquated typewriter. This exhibition met with 
much favorable interest from visitors to the Museum. 

With all these activities crowding her schedule, the chief 
of this department is, nevertheless, able to report the cataloging 
of nearly 100 additional maps and the completion of the cata- 
loging of the Presbyterian Recerds Collection. Under a new 
system of card duplicating adopted this summer, unit cards with 
annotated headings are being introduced into the Manuscript and 
Map Catalogs of the department.* The catalog cards for the 
Presbyterian Records and those for the above mentioned maps 
represent the first examples of this improved method. 

The Presbyterian Records Collection deals mainly with the 
history of the Columbus I[’resbytery of the Synod of Ohio and with 
the First Presbyterian Church of Columbus. for the period from 
1806 to 1921 (with some gaps). There are altogether 18 boxes 
of records, letters, pictures, minutes, etc. (ff these, 148 un- 
bound pieces are filed in three successive boxes and the remaining 
19 bound volumes are in fifteen other boxes. Cataloging of this 
collection resulted in the addition of 528 cards to the Manuscript 
Catalog. 

The next issue of Documentary Data will attempt to give a 
summary of the maps recently cataloged as well as detailed data 
on recent acquisitions. 


*After her return from a visit to the Illinois State Historical Society last April, 
the head of this department was instrumental in securing a Cardmaster duplicating 
machine for the joint use of the Department of Book Cataloging and the Documents 
Department. This machine enables the reproduction of unit cards with a minimum of 
— and is especially helpful in supplying complete catalog analyses to manuscript 
collections. 














BOOK REVIEWS* 


American Political Parties: Their Natural History. By Wilfred 
E. Binkley. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 38qp. 


$3-75-) 


This book presents a keen and careful analysis of American 
political parties from the development of Federalism to the Re- 
publican prospects in 1944. It is not a history of politics and 
elections. Indeed one finds not very much about national con- 
ventions, events of campaigns, Congressional debates and White 
House pre- and post-election politics. The red-fire, the horse 
trading, the flaming oratory, the slanderous whisperings, the roor- 
backs and the other political phenomena of the American scene 
are relegated to the background. Professor Binkley is after 
more significant objectives. Starting with the interest groups 
who constructed Hamiltonian Federalism, he follows the trail 
of parties relentlessly to find out how and why they appeared, 
what manner of men operated them, how and why they succeeded 
or failed. While not ignoring luck or fortuitous circumstances, 
he makes it clear in his hard-headed appraisal that the compro- 
mise of economic interests, the force of habits and traditions, 
clever propaganda, and skilful leadership and organization ex- 
plain the course of American parties. 

The opportunism of the great political leaders will strike the 
general reader as the outstanding feature of the book. Andrew 
Jackson, “taking counsel with the coterie of professional poli- 
ticians he had gathered about him,” and seeking out issues to hold 
his party together, may cease to be the Old Hero but his political 
success becomes easier to understand. Lincoln as a conservative 

* Editorial Note: Due to the upheavals of the war, a good many of the Quarterly’s 
most faithful book-reviewers left their assignments undone when the call came to enter 
the armed services. As a result, an unusual backlog of books “to be reviewed” piled 
PEE Ye Bye 2 ‘ccbaptaas Gals eeeshean top Wocheaesianiies ge 
responded even better than expected, and this issue and the next one, therefore, will 


contain, along with commentaries of more recent works by our regular reviewers, the 
hasty but sincere efforts of our own staff ‘“‘to clear the decks.” 
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Whig, compromising every type of interest group among Illinois 
Republicans, is not as appealing as Lincoln, bitter foe of slavery, 
but the former is the true, not the legendary, Lincoln. Theodore 
Roosevelt, master of group diplomacy, is characterized as the last 
Republican leader expert in this field. The problems of present- 
day Republicanism are largely the product of a failure of leader- 
ship. , 

Yet Theodore Roosevelt, masterful executive, was an anomaly 
in the Republican party. McKinley was its perfect product, 
patient, tactful, ever alert to the voice of the people, anxious to 
give every special interest a seat at the bounteous table during 
his prosperous years in office. Marcus A. Hanna's tolerance, 
common sense and practical judgment, especially effective in deal- 
ing with labor, make him more than a shrewd businessman-poli- 
tician. Yet the author’s eulogistic appraisal of the two Ohioans 
seems almost too unqualified. Had fate placed them in power 
in 1893 or 1909, their methods would have been tested far more 
severely than in the halcyon days of the turn of the century. 
Would their success have been as striking? Fate was kind to them 
and to Calvin Coolidge, harsh to Cleveland, Taft and Hoover. 

On a few points the author is open to criticism. He accepts 
Haworth’s verdict that Hayes was elected in 1876, legally and 
ethically, though that historian’s treatment of the Louisiana prob- 
lem is far from convincing. He also ignores the evidence in 
Allen Nevins’s life of Abram S. Hewitt. One may question also 
the “golden opportunity” of the Whigs in 1852 and the statement 
that they failed signally by nominating Winfield Scott, instead of 
Webster or Fillmore. Circumstances beyond their control doomed 
the Whigs to defeat and dissolution, not the candidate. A more 
serious criticism is the brevity of treatment of party history since 
the Civil War. Eleven chapters take the reader from the fram- 
ing of the Constitution to the election of Grant; four suffice for 
the last seventy-five years. Third parties also receive inadequate 
treatment. One could wish also for a more comprehensive bibli- 
ography but doubtless space limitations played a part here. 


Nevertheless, the book is the best treatment of American 
parties that has yet been written and fills a long-felt need. The 
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perfunctory summaries of party history in the numerous books 
of political scientists on American politics and the party system 
have been useless to serious students of history. Yet only the 
specialist could find his way in the vast literature on the subject. 
Here at last is a synthesis which both student and general reader 
can understand and appreciate. 


Ohio State University ISUGENE H. ROsEROOM. 


The Fort Ancient Aspect: Its Cultural and Chronological Position 
in Mississippi Valley Archeology. By James Bennett Griffin. 
(Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1943. xv + 
392p., 157 plates, 18 figures, 10 maps, 14 tables, 4 appendices 
and index. $6.00.) 


In 1933 the Ceramic Repository for the Eastern United States 
was established in the Museum of Anthropology of the University 
of Michigan. Its primary purpose was to assemble documented 
collections of prehistoric Indian pottery ware in an attempt to 
evaluate the significance of pottery in establishing archzological 
classificatians in the area east of the Mississippi River. Dr. 
Griffin was placed in charge of the research program and since 
that time he has been’ systematically building up the comparative 
collections. , 

After surveying the archeological literature and the material 
available for various prehistoric cultures, the decision was made 
to make a thorough study of the Fort Ancient Culture which 
had been delineated and named by William C. Mills. The choice 
was dictated by the fact that sites of this culture are compara- 
tively rich in pottery. The results of this comprehensive study 
have been embodied in this monograph which was essentially 
completed in 1939. 

The author first discusses the geographical area in which sites 
of the Fort Ancient Aspect are located. Most of the sites are in 
southwestern Ohio along the Ohio River and its tributaries, but 
there are also sites in northern Kentucky, eastern Indiana and 
western West Virginia. He then goes into an extended discussion 
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of the attempts which have been made to identify sites of this 
culture with known historic tribes. Starting with the facts that 
the Madisonville site near Cincinnati was occupied into the historic 
period and that tribal names occur on old maps, writers have 
variously attributed the Fort Ancient Culture to the Shawnee, 
Mosopelea, Cherokee, Sioux and Iroquois peoples. Griffin has 
carefully reviewed the evidence as furnished by old maps and 
historic accounts and has conclusively shown that the Fort Ancient 
Aspect cannot be tied in with any of the known historic tribes. 
The author has grouped the components of the Aspect into 
four foci which he has termed the Baum, Feurt, Anderson and 
Madisonville. The classification was made on the basis of the 
number of traits in common with both pottery and non-pottery 
traits being taken into consideration. The distinctions, however, 
were made primarily on the occurrence of different pottery types. 


The Baum Focus includes the Baum, Gartner, Brush Creek 
and Baldwin Components. The first two are in Ross County in the 
Scioto drainage basin, the third is on the creek of that name at 
Serpent Mound and the fourth is on the Hocking River in Fair- 
field County. The Baum and Gartner componenis are so closely 
related that they have eighty per cent of their traits in common. 
Within the Aspect, the Baum Focus is most closely related to the 
Feurt Focus. In checking the material in the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University from the Serpent Mound excavations of 
F. W. Putnam it was discovered that the artifacts from the conical 
mounds are Hopewell-Adena in type. Furthermore, the effigy 
itself was built in all probability by the same people who built 
the adjacent mounds. The pottery from the village site at Ser- 
pent Mound, however, is of the Baum Cord-marked type and all 
the evidence indicates that the Fort Ancient peoples established 
a village on a site that was originally occupied by a different pre- 
historic group. This Fort Ancient complex was termed the Brush 
Creek Component by Griffin to distinguish it from the earlier 
Serpent Mound Component of the Hopewell-Adena period. 

Three components make up the Feurt Focus, Feurt, Fullerton 
lield and Proctorville. The first is on the Scioto River near 
Portsmouth, the second is across the Ohio River in Kentucky 
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and the third is.up the Ohio at Proctorville. The placing of the 
Fullerton Field Component in this focus is open to question. On 
the basis of pottery types as described by the author, it seems to 
have its closest affiliations with the Fox Farm Component of the 
Madisonville Focus. 

The Anderson Focus is made up of six components with the 
two most important being the Anderson Component and the Tay- 
lor Mound and Village Component. All of the sites of this focus 
are located in the drainage of the two Miamis except the Stokes 
site which is on Paint Creek. The Stokes Component has been. 
included in this focus on the basis of very scanty evidence. It is 
interesting to note that the Anderson Cord-marked pottery is not 
found in any of the other foci. 

The Madisonville Focus, with eleven components, is the larg- 
est of the Aspect. In the main, the sites are clustered around the 
mouths of the two Miamis in Ohio and Indiana, but there is one 
northeast of the Licking River (Kentucky) and several southwest 
of that stream. The Madisonville Component, in the eastern 
suburbs of Cincinnati, is the largest and perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all the sites of the Fort Ancient Aspect. This site bridges 
the gap between the prehistoric and historic period as indicated by 
the trade objects of white manufacture. The principal pottery 
element is the Madisonville Cord-marked type which occurs as 
small jars possessing four strap handles. The pottery found at 
the Sand Ridge Component, as shown by the sherds which are 
illustrated, seems to have as much in common with the Anderson 
Cord-marked type as it does with types found at Madisonville. 
The reviewer questions the allocation of this component to the 
Madisonville Focus. In the description of the location of the 
Turpin Component the Jennies River is mentioned. A check of 
the sources revealed no stream of that name in the locality. How 
the Buckner site “may be of considerable importance in under- 
standing the ethnological relationships of the Fort Ancient culture” 
(p. 181) is not made clear by the author. The Clay Mound Com- 
ponent was included in the Madisonville Focus although no pottery 
was available for study. It is noteworthy that this focus has only 
shell-tempered ware, a-reflection of its Middle Mississippi rela- 
tionships. 
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Griffin points out numerous connections between the Fort 
Ancient Aspect and other cultures in the same and adjacent areas. 
Traits usually thought of as Woodland are found in the northern 
foci more commonly than in the southern. There are also traits 
held in common with the Whittlesey Focus and the Iroquois 
proper of the east. Influences from the west are shown by traits 
shared with the Fisher Focus and the Oneota Aspect of the Upper 
Mississippi Phase. A number of traits came into the Fort Ancient 
culture along the Ohio River from the Middle Mississippi Phase. 
There are also definite connections with cultures in the eastern 
Tennessee area, particularly with the complex termed “Cherokee.” 

In the McKern System, Griffin has classified the Fort Ancient 
Aspect in the Upper Mississippi Phase of the Mississippi Pattern. 
Chronologically, he shows that the people of the Aspect lived in 
the Ohio region in the transitional period between the prehistoric 
and historic eras. He believes that they developed from two 
groups, one with Mississippian cultural traits and the other with 
Woodland traits influenced by Mississippian. He is of the opin- 
ion that the Madisonville Focus is from 250 to 350 years old and 
the other foci just slightly older. He shows that Fort Ancient 
cultural material was intrusive in Hopewell mounds at the Tremper 
and Seip groups and that the Fort Ancient material at the Fort 
Ancient Earthworks does not belong to the builders of the earth- ° 
works but represents a much later occupancy. Present evidence 
indicates a Hopewellian origin for the Fort Ancient Earthworks 
with a later intrusion by Anderson Focus peoples. It is unfor- 
tunate that the Fort Ancient culture bears the name of one of the 
major Hopewell Sites. The Fort Ancient and Iroquoian cultures 
were contemporaneous and influenced one another, and the author 
believes “there is a strong probability that the cultural unity of 
the former was destroyed by the late seventeenth-century raids of 
the latter.” 


The Fort Ancient Aspect is one of the most significant books 
ever published in the field of American archeology. The author 
has made a detailed study of one cultural complex and brought 
to bear on the subject information from many sources. The 
reader, however, may wonder why no mention was made of human 
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physical types. He has consciously tried to differentiate between 
facts (and well-founded interpretations based upon the facts) 
and speculations, and has presented his material in an objective 
manner. It is a good study in method for he has carefully clas- 
sified the components of one complex in the framework of the 
McKern System, starting with the smallest units and building 
upward toward the larger groupings. Too many workers use the 
terminology of the McKern System without making detailed 
studies of components. They also feel that it is necessary to 
pigeonhole a culture complex even when the data is insufficient 
for the purpose. The author has rightfully steered clear of such 
terms as determinant, determinant trait and diagnostic trait be- 
cause they have been used ambiguously and because he sees no need 
for them. The greatest contribution is the analysis of the pottery 
of the Aspect for no adequate study had been made previously. 
The author has established definite types and assigned descriptive 
names to them which makes for ease in comparison and discussion. 
Each type is well-illustrated in the excellent plates which make up 
such a valuable part of the book. This significant pottery study 
should impress other archeologists with the importance of ceramic 
comparisons in cultural classifications. There is a comprehensive 
bibliography and a good index. 

The Fort Ancient Aspect is a technical study which will be a 
standard work for the archzologist interested in the Ohio region, 
yet at the same time it contains much that will appeal to the non- 
professional reader. 


R. G. M. 


Old Oraibt, A Study of the Hopi Indians of Third Mesa, by 
Mischa Titiev. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Vol. XXII, No. 1. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University, 1944. xi + 277p., 4 plates, 13 figures, 
11 charts and to tables. $4.50.) 


The Hopi Indians, who speak a Shoshonean language, live 
in northeastern Arizona north of the Little Colorado River. They 
number about three thousand persons divided among eleven vil- 
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lages, of which Old Oraibi and its offshoot towns of Hotevilla, 
Bakavi, New Oraibi, and Moenkopi are the subjects of this report. 
Since the Hopi are the westernmost group of the Pueblo peoples 
and live in a more or less isolated area they have retained much 
of their aboriginal culture. They have also fought against white 
influence anf have determinedly tried to retain their old customs. 
They form, therefore, a good subject fox ethnological study. Old 
Oraibi is of particular interest because it was founded sometime 
prior to 1150 A. D. and has been continuously occupied since, 
making it (along with the Pueblo town of Acoma) the oldest in- 
habited town in the United States. Its population at the time this 
study was made was one hundred and twelve individuals. 

In this work the author is concerned primarily with the social 
organization of the Hopi of the Third Mesa. He has a thorough 
account of their kinship system, their ceremonial life and other 
aspects of their social organization. Their kinship system is 
classificatory in nature (Crow type). The basic principle involved, 
as indicated by the kinship terms and by the behavior of relatives 
toward one another, is that all men and women of the same clan 
and same generation are real or theoretical brothers and sisters. 
The people are divided into matrilineal clans which are totemic 
and exogamous. The twenty-nine clans are grouped into nine 
larger divisions or phratries. Residence is matrilocal, the husband 
joining the wife’s household. 

The Hopi are organized into a number of secret societies with 
each society having charge of a single ceremony and each society 
being controlled by a specific clan. Fetishes are kept in the clan 
house in the custody of the head woman of the clan. Many of the 
ceremonies are held in the kivas, the underground ceremonial 
chambers. These ceremonies are largely concerned with keeping 
in touch with the dead who live in the underworld and who return 
in the form of clouds or Katcinas (spirits of the dead) and bring 
rain and other benefits to the living. 

Titiev has made a detailed study of the disintegration of Old 
Oraibi. In 1906 the people became divided due to internal ten- 
sion which had been building up for a period of years. The di- 
vision took place between those who were conservative and wanted 
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nothing to do with the white man and his ways and those who were 
friendly to the whites. The conservatives were forced to move out 
and this resulted in the founding of the new village of Hotevilla 
and later several other towns. ‘Titiev points out that the type 
of social organization favored easy disintegration, for the clan 
and household ties of the people were much stronger than their 
village ties. He believes that the factors involved in the disin- 
tegration of Old Oraibi may have been of great importance in the 
breaking down of the great communal villages of the Pueblo III 
Period. Archeologists have long puzzled over the rapid abandon- 
ment of the prehistoric villages and have invoked changes of 
climate, lowering of the water-table, pestilence and enemy attacks 
to account for the phenomena. Titiev now suggests that the main 
reason for their disintegration may have been interna] dissension 
similar to the Oraibi trouble. He concludes that “the preservation 
of powerful clan ties prevented the development of strong, central, 
village administrations; and the fact that the lesser social units 
successfully retained their integrity is ample proof that the pueblos 
were never welded into homogenous wholes.” Yet Oraibi itself 
has had sufficient integration to endure for eight hundred years! 
This report is primarily for the specialist, yet it is clearly 
written and should be of interest to anyone concerned with the 
American Indians and with the integration of human societies. 


R. G. M. 


Bedford Village. By Hervey Allen. (New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1644. 305p. $2.50) 


As the second of a series of three historical novels of Ameri- 
can pioneer days, Bedford Village recounts another year in the 
life of Salathiel Albine, Indian-fighter, adventurer, lover. Hervey 
Allen carefully places this typical frontiersman in typical Bedford, 
Pennsylvania, surrounded by many type characters. Action re- 
mains as vivid as the massacre at the Salt Kettles and as fresh 
as the sparkling sunlight. But aside from Albine’s friend, earthy, 
vivacious, Melissa O’Toole, the inhabitants mutiny, carouse, 
scalp and drink as they are expected to, and no more. The 
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spread of Freemasonry to this part of the country is described 
in detail. 

The historical data includes careful attention to everyday 
customs of living in the year 1764, and the appearance of Brad- 
dock, Arthur St. Clair and mention of Ifranklin. As an accurate 
picture of this outpost of British Pennsylvania the novel has 
definite historic worth. Allen, unlike Strachey, refuses to place 
an unreal glamour about his characters ; and contents himself, and 
probably the reader, with an accurate chronology of individuals 


and events of the exact year herein described. 
A. M. 


English Bards and Grecian Marbles. The Relationship between 
Sculpture and Poetry Especially in the Romantic Period. 
[By] Stephen A. Larrabee. (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. xii + 312p., front., illus. $3.50.) 


The sculpture of Greece was an inspiration for much poetry 
by many of England’s Romantic poets, developing from merely 
descriptive work to profoundly interpretative themes. English 
poets in the early 1800’s found in the Grecian marbles an expres- 
sion of Beauty and the Ideal which they not only tried to convey 
in poetic imagery, but which they used as a starting point for 
_ projecting their ideas on history, society, religion, art and morals. 
The author has revealed for us the Romantic poets and their 
ideas in a new light. 

There are twelve chapters, a list of critical terms, a selective 
bibliography and an adequate index. 


C. L. W. 


The Articles of Confederation: An Interpretation of the Social 
Constitutional History of the American Revolution, 1774- 
1781. By Merrill Jensen. (Madison, University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1940. viii + 284p.) 

This carefully done monograph is, as the author himself 
savs, “An account of the writing and ratification of the first 
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Constitution of the United States in terms of ideas and interests 
of the men who wrote and ratified it, men who by word and deed 
showed that they knew precisely what the issues were.” 

Dr. Jensen traces the Revolutionary background, discussing 
the internal revolution, the problem of union, the Dickinson draft 
of the Confederation, the problem of sovereignty, early reaction 
and ratification of the articles, the Virginia and Western problem, 
land speculation and the Spanish Alliance, and the completion 
of the Confederation. The book is done with the meticulous 
care that one would expect of this author. It is factual and its 
style is compact, though not sparkling. The appendix contains 
a resumé of the progress of the Articles through Congress, the 
Dickinson Draft of the Confederation and a copy of the Ar- 
ticles themselves. Footnotes as well as text are included in the 
index. 


B. E. J. 


Reports of Joseph Ellicott as Chief of Survey (1797-1800) and as 
Agent (1800-1821) of the Holland Land Company's Pur- 
chase in Western New York. Holland Land Company's Pa- 
pers, Il. Edited by Robert Warwick Bingham. Buffalo Hts- 
torical Society Publications, XXXII. (Buffalo, The Buffalo 
Historical Society, 1941. vi + 542p. Frontispiece and 
illustration. ) 


This belated review is of the second volume in the Holland 
Land Company Papers which contains not only the reports of 
Joseph Ellicott, the agent for the purchase of land in Western 
New York, but also those of Ellicott’s. two successors in office, 
Jacob S. Otto (1821-26) and David E. Evans (1827-34). The 
appendix gives the Articles of Agreement between Joseph Ellicott 
and the Holland Land Company, on Feb. 28, 1811 ; the Company’s 
Assignment or Deed to Ellicott, Feb. 28, 1811; and a Statement 
of the Contents of the Subdivisions of Genesee Territory accord- 
ing to Ellicott’s Map of 1799. The frontispiece is a photograph 
of the office of the Holland Land Company at Batavia, and the 
other illustration is that of William Peacock. 
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One disadvantage of the volume is that the folio numbers are 
at the lower inside margins. 


B. E. J. 


The Harmonists, A Personal History. By John S. Duss. (Harris- 
burg, The Pennsylvania Book Service, 1943. xviil + 425p. 
illus. Appendix. $3.50.) 


When America was young and ferment in Europe took the 
form of liberalism instead of reactionism, there were a number of 
religious and idealistic movements which had their origins -in the 
old world but were transplanted to the new by courageous pioneers. 

One such group were the Separatists who, under the impetus 
of George Rapp of Wuertemberg, formed in 1805 the Harmony 
Society, a communistic unit which founded three towns in the 
American wilderness: Harmony, Pennsylvania; New Harmony, 
Indiana; and Economy, Pennsylvania. Here they built an agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial empire of large income with 
enormous resources, and for 100 years their activities continued 
to flourish. 

It is the story of this group which is told by one of its leaders, 
who, at the age of 83, chronicles the story of the Society from its 
early days to its last desperate years and final dissolution. 

Since another group of Separatists, under Joseph Bimeler, 
founded the Zoar settlement in Ohio not long after, and since it 
existed parallel to the Harmony group for almost as long a period, 
this story has an added interest for local historians. 

Unfortunately, there is no index. The appendix gives the 
Articles of the Association of the Harmony Society. 


B. E. J. 
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David Dale Owen: Pioneer Geologist of the Middle West. By 
Walter Brookfield Hendrickson. Jndiana Historical Collec- 
tions, XXVII. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 
1943. xiv + 18op. Illustrations. $2.00. ) 


This is the life story of one of the leading geologists of the 
United States, who was the son of the even more famous Robert 
Owen. David grew up in New Harmony, Indiana, where his 
father often brought home celebrated guests such as Nicholas of 
Russia, who wanted to take the young boy back to Russia with 
him. The fourth son in a homogeneous group of eight, David 
was not allowed to go, but grew up instead to acquire a different 
training and education. He was sent to a school in the Swiss 
Alps and then to Glasgow. From there he returned to America, 
only to go back years later to enroll at London University. He 
eventually settled in Indiana where he assiduously pursued his 
chosen field of geology. 

His selection of a career, his first Indiana survey, the build- 
ing of his reputation, his scientific contributions, his insatiable 
appetite for work and an estimate of his life as a man and a 
scientist form the text of this delightful little book. Born in 1807, 
David Dale Owen died in 1860, a lifetime of fifty-three short but 
highly significant years. 

The book contains an appendix with a synopsis of his course 
of lectures on geology, chemistry and mineralogy, a bibliography 
of his writings and a general bibliography, as well as an index. 
It is well worth reading. 


Fremont: Pathmarker of the West. By Allan Nevins. (New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939. xvi + 649p. Illustra- 
tions and maps. $5.00.) 


This belated notice of the biography of John Charles Fremont 
has already been adequately reviewed in other publications. It 
contains, in addition to the biography proper, appendices listing 
Fremont’s children, an item on “Corruption in St. Louis, 1861” 
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and E. M. Kern’s letter of 1849. There is a bibliographical note 
instead of a formal bibliography and a factual index. 


B. E. J. 


Simon Cameron—Ante-Bellum Years. By Lee F. Crippen. (Ox- 
ford, Ohio, The Mississippi Valley Press, 1942. Cloth. 318p. 
$3.50.) 

The author has dealt in a masterful manner with the life of 
Simon Cameron who was a major figure in American politics. 
Cameron possessed a dynamic personality and was endowed with 
great ability to get things done regardless of the apparent obstacles 
which may have confronted him. He was the most adroit political 
manager in Pennsylvania and has been given a fair share of the 
credit for Lincoln’s presidential victory and served on his cabinet 
as Secretary of War. He was outstanding in his labors to bring 
about a mutual spirit of union and conciliation between the North 
and the South, and he was known to have been Lincoln’s closest 
adviser in the critical political situation in 1864. 

The author has succeeded in placing the life of Simon 
Cameron in its true light, and has based his book entirely upon 
documentary data. 


G. M. P. 


The Holmans of Veraestau. By Israel George Blake. Men of 
America, IV, edited by Philip D. Jordan and Charles M. 
Thomas. (Oxford, Ohio, The Mississippi Valley Press, 1943. 
xiv + 280p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Here are the life stories of two lesser known figures in 
American history who, nevertheless, distinguished themselves so 
that their influence extended beyond their native state of Indiana. 
Jesse Lynch Holman and his son, William Steele Holman, the cen- 
tral figures in this dual biography, served state and country for 
nearly a century. The father came to the Indiana territory in 
1811, the son died in 1897. 
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William Steele Holman served in Congress for sixteen terms, 
was known as ““The Watchdog of the Treasury” and spoke vigor- 
ously and with conviction on the slavery question and the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. He opposed Lincoln’s reelection and though 
one may or may not agree with his point of view, one must admire 
his forthrightness and spirit of justice. 

The book is written in a straightforward, rather pedestrian, 
but not unreadable style. The footnotes are relegated to the back 
and a frontispiece portrait of the elder Holman and four other 
illustrations embellish the text. There is a bibliography and an 


index. 
B. E. J. 


New Viewpoints in Georgia History. By Albert B. Saye. (Athens, 
Ga., The University of Georgia Press, 1943. vii + 256p. 
$2.50. ) 


This book is a study of colonial and early state government, 
and stresses the history of Georgia before 1789. It is presented 
in six chapters. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the founding of 
Georgia and, by well-documented material, refutes the usually ac- 
cepted theory that Georgia was established by James Oglethorpe 
as a refuge for Englishmen imprisoned for debt. He states that 
no committee ever visited the English prisons and not a single 
person ever was sent over by the trustees because he was im- 
prisoned for debt. The author states that the primary purpose 
was to furnish a line of defense for the southern English colonies 
against the Spaniards and Indians to the south and west. He 
says that a dozen would be a fair estimate of the number of 
debtors who came to Georgia. 

The author has made extensive research for his material 
in Georgia, Harvard University, as well as in Europe, especially 
in the English archives. This book gives further evidence that 
there is still much work to be done in throwing new light upon 


early American history. 
B, 4. 
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Decision Reserved. By Charles A. Ludey. (Philadelphia, Dor- 
rance and Co., 1941. 349p. Illus. $3.00.) 


This is the autobiography of a small-town lawyer in Ohio 
who, though at the start could afford neither stenographer nor 
typewriter, became a successful attorney and finally took off to 
the magic of Oklahoma’s oil fields. 

Not especially well written, it is the usual self-laudatory 
story of the success career, which is somewhat leavened by the 
author’s decided sense of humor. The Ohio part of the story 
contains interesting sidelights of life in the last part of the 
nineteenth century and especially of Marietta College in the 1890’s. 

B. E. J. 


A Modern Conquistador in South America. By Clarence E. Al- 
tenburg. (Boston, Mass., The Christopher Publishing House, 
1944. 167p. Illus. $2.50.) 


This is a really refreshing travel book, written in the form 
of a series of letters to the author’s wife. Tiresome details and 
facts are cleverly treated. The comments by the author are 
very important, in that he sets forth some excellent advice to 
potential tourists who plan, after the war, to visit Latin America. 
It is quite evident there will be a marked increase of tourist 
travel to the countries of our good neighbors to the south. Let 
us have more of such intriguing travel books. 


G. M, P. 


Years of This Land—A Geographic History of the United States. 
By Herman R. Muelder and David M. Delo. (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943. 243p. Illus. $2.50.) 


It is with terror that the reviewer thinks back over her days 
in the history class-room—for she was one to whom a myriad of 
dry facts and dates was particularly abhorent. Dates, a part of 
her school life she wishes to forget, but at last there has appeared 
Years of This Land, our national story which is free of dates: 
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written in a manner to revitalize the reader’s interest in the history 
of the United States. This book is far visioned and emphasizes 
realistic planning for the future—planning such as prevails in the 
minds of most of us just now, but which can come only from a 
genuine knowledge of the past. 


G. M. P. 


Ante-Bellum Kentucky: A Social History, 1800-1860. By F. Gar- 
vin Davenport. Annals of America, V, edited by Philip D. 
Jordan and Charles M. Thomas. (Oxford, Ohio, Mississippi 
Valley Press, 1943. 238p. Illus. $3.50.) 


Mr. Davenport has made a really difficult subject bright and 
readable. He points with pride and may the reviewer add, par- 
donable pride, to the generous contribution made by «Kentucky 
in the field of science and higher education in the Ohio Valley. 
One of the most interesting chapters in this book entitled “Lan- 
cet, Pill and Scalpel,” gives a splendid account of the struggles 
of the early-pioneer physicians, and the great obstacles which con- 
fronted them. The author pays glowing tribute, and justly so, 
to the few who dared to map out an independent course and make 
a courageous departure from the long cherished rules and prin- 
ciples of the old school of medicine. Unfortunately a printer’s 
error escaped the attention of the author and editors—in the run- 
ning heads of the chapter entitled “Lancet, Pill and Scalpel,” as 
well as in the table of contents, the word scalpel is misspelled. 

The author has handled each phase of the intellectual growth 
of Kentucky in a warm, friendly, down-to-earth manner. It is a 


book worth reading. 
G. M. P. 


Out of the Midwest: A Collection of Present-Day Writing. Edited 
by John T. Frederick. (New York, Whittlesey House-Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1944. viii + 405p. $3.50.) 
Here is a collection from the very grass-roots and heart of 

America, that enormous region that stretches from the Appala- 
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chians to the Missouri River, and from the Ohio River to the 
Great Lakes and northern pines. This is the region where may 
be found old stock Americans, Germans, Swedes, Finns, Jews, 
Poles and Italians—all of the varied strains that make up this 
nation. Here are small towns and large, farms, businesses and 
industries. This is America itself. 

From the mid-western compositions of writers in the region 
Professor Frederick has drawn some excellent selections. Divid- 
ing his material into six sections, he devotes the first to “The 
Cities” ; the second deals with “Ohio, Indiana, Lower Michigan” 
and here the samplings are: “Discovery of a Father,” by Sher- 
wood Anderson, “And Almost Answers,” by Frederic ten Hoor, 
“Aunt Hanner’s Surprise,” by Della T. Lutes, “Hoss Sense and 
Nonsense,” by Abe Martin, “The Vampire and Grandma Nadeli,” 
by Jack Falstaff, and “Great Men’s Sons,” by Booth Tarkington. 

Other selections are divided into “Upper Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota’; “The Dakota’s, Nebraska, Western Kansas”; 
“Missouri and Eastern Kansas”; and “Iowa and Illinois.” 

Any collection is open to criticism, for one man’s tastes may 
not be another’s, and the reviewer could suggest other selections 
from the same authors (at least for the Ohio, Indiana, Lower 
Michigan group) which seem more typical to her. On the whole, 
however, the book can be said to reflect the spirit of the Mid- 
west from Louis Zara’s touching tale of “The Citizener” to Carl 
Sandburg’s “Prairie Waters by Night.” 

B. E. J. 


Iron Pioneer: Henry W. Oliver, 1840-1904. By Henry Oliver 
Evans. (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. xiv + 
370p. Illus. $3.50.) ; 

There is no indication anywhere in this book as to the rela- 
tionship (if any) between the author of the biography and his 
subject. Beyond the fact that both were from Pittsburgh, the 
reader is left in the dark. 

Nevertheless, the story is an engaging one, told in a sprightly 
.manner and giving a colorful account of the great industrialist 
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and railroad man whose endeavors were in the important realms 
of iron and steel rail and water transportation. 

This dynamo of energy, who, at twenty-three, headed an im- 
portant Pittsburgh manufactory, was responsible for the present 
design for blast furnaces and succeeded in bringing two new rail- 
road routes east and west through Pittsburgh. He pushed the 
development of the steel freight car. He won the battle against 
“slack watering” the Ohio River, by substituting year-round trans- 
portation for dependent or spasmodic freshets. 

The book contains a history of the South Penn railroad and 
its successor the Pennsylvania turnpike, and gives the story of 
Henry W. Oliver’s pioneer efforts in the assembling of the Lake 
Superior iron ores, the ores which are the foundation of the 
United States Steel Corporation. (The Lake Erie ports and 
the railroads serving them include Toledo, Huron, Lorain, Cleve- 
land, Fairport, Ashtabula, and Conneaut in Ohio.) 

Oliver may be said to have been a pioneer of the steel era. 
The book is a biography of Oliver, the industrialist. It contains 
very little on Oliver, the man. 

The reader was a little at a loss to discover the purpose of the 
first two appendices, but the remaining four are more pertinent. 
There is a bibliography, a list of reference notes by chapters 
and a lengthy index. 


B. E. J. 
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Academic Institute, 128. 

ee, conducted by Nathaniel Hol- 


At, for boys, A. Kinmont’s, 122. 
Acheulean culture, 100. 

an rf March 22, 1870, Ohio State, 365, 
Adam and his ancestors, 90, 92, 93, 105. 
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“Adam Hurdus and the Swedenborgians, 
in Early Cincinnati,” by Ophia D. 


Smith, 106-34. 

—, Jems Truslow, The American, 
rev. Ts 297. 
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Adelp ia, 26. 58, 59. 

Adena Com lex, "Kentucky, 64-5. 

“Adopted, The,” fiction, 238. 

Advancing the Ohio Frontier, 68. 

Advertisements, of cholera remedies, 306; 
dental, 379-87. 

Aeschylus, 92. 

Africa, North, cultures of, 98. 

Africa, South, 100. 
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of, 366 
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Albany New York, 142. 

Albaugh, Dorothy Priscilla, Songs against 
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Albine, Salathiel, fiction character, 401-2. 

Alexander, Edward P., 188. 
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Alger, Horatio, Jr., 7 
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Allen, Hervey, Bedford Village, rev. by A. 
Mink, 401-2. 

Allen, Marston, 117. 
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meaning, 139. 

Alva, Okla., 54. 
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Ambler, D. C., 3 
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Andrews, Dudley, 117. 
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Ante-Bellum Kentucky, by F. C. Daven- 


port, rev. by G. M. Potts, 409. 
Anthony, Susan B., 53. 
Anthony Wayne Memorial, see Wayne 


Memorial, Anthony. 

Anthony Wayne Memorial Association, 
275, 287; Harlow Lindley Chmn., 
Exec. Com., 281. 

Anthropoid characteristics, 104. 

Anthropology, 64, 93, 105; father of, 92; 
and human origin, 96; approach to, 


03. 

er go ieee of, at University 

of Michiga: 

Antioch, Gullege, 6 6 10, 11 

“Antiquaries, in the West,” fiction, by 
B. Drake, 217 . 

Antiquities, Scandinavian, 95. 

Antiquity of human a | my 

Antislavery sentiment, 7, 8; of Ashtabula 
Sentinel, 40; interest of N. S. Town- 
shend in, 358. 

Anti-Slavery Society of Ohio, 358. 

Arcana Coelestia, 127-8. 

Arch St., Phila., 108. 

Archaeology, 64, 65, 100; and human 
origin, 96; in western Europe, 99; of 
Mississippi Valley, 395. 


Archaeology, Society’s Dept. of, 1943 Re- 
port, 273 
Architecture, American, Greek influence 


=. a early American Bibliography, 
Archives, State, inventory, 62; need for 
housing, 270; need for building, 285; 
need for space and equipment for, 289. 
Atchivists, Society of American, 63, 281. 
Argonia, Kan.; Mitchell, A. H., “Amer- 
ica’s First Woman Mayor,” 52-4, 
Arithmetic, 6 
Arizona, 66; Hopi Indians of, 399-401. 
Arkansas, in short stories, 215. 
Arlington, 145. 
om Magazine, attacks Swedenborg, 


Arnett, Dr., fiction, 80. 

Arrow-points, flint, supernatural explana- 
tions for, 94. 

Art and art classes, 121. 

“Arthur Fitzroy,” fiction, 217. 

Articles of Confederation, by M. Jensen, 
rev. by B. E. Josephson, 402-3. 

Artifacts, 65. 

Asbury-DePauw, College, 10, 12. 

Ashland County, Ohio, 74. 
Ashtabula County Sentinel, 
Cady, E. H., ‘William 

and the Ashtabula Sentinel, 
“Ashton Grey,” . 231, 
Asia, cultures of, 
Assyria, 90. 
Atchison, George, letter from, MS., 295. 
Athens County, O., 197, 200. 
Athens County, Ohio, History of, 197. 
Athens County Pioneer Society, 198, 200. 
Atkinson’s Casket, fiction in, 241. 
Atlantic Souvenir, gift book, 213, 214. 
At-Lee, Edwin A., 128. 
Auchinleck, General Claude, 79. 
Auditorium, needed for Society, 270. 
Audubon Society, Columbus, 278. 
Auduboniana, special exhibit, 391. 
Aughinbaugh, B. A., 277. 
Aurignacian civilization, 98. 
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Austria, 34. 

Authors, American, demand for, 210; 
Western, 245; from Cincinnati, 246; 
Ohio, 246-50. 


Autobiography: Charles A. Ludey, 408. 

Avery, Charles, 194. 

Avon, O., N. S. Townshend born near, 
358, 363. 


Axes, petrified iron, 94; flint hand, 99. 
Azriel, angel, 
Aztec period, 


BaBytonta, 90. 

Bailey, Misses, 120. 

Bailey, Francis, 109. 

Bailey, William, dentist, 382. 
avi, 400. 

Baker, John, 124. 

Baldwin, Hannah, 55. 


Baldwin, James, 57. 
Baldwin, Jesse, 58, 59. 
Baldwin, illiam, 55. 


Baldwin Component, 396. 

Ball, Mrs. Pamilla W., 233-4. 

Ballard, David, 56 

Ballot, Republican, for 1860, Hannibal, 


“Ball-Room,” fiction, 236. 

Baltimore, Md., 172; 1844, Dem. Natl. 
Conv. at, 20; Hurdus visits, 114. 

Baltimore American, 175. 

Bancroft, Mark, fiction writer, 239, 241-3. 

Banks and banking, 16, 

Banpelt, Daniel, 173. 

Bardstown, Kentucky, 268. 

Barnburners, 22. 

Barstow, Gideon, 318, 319. 

“Bass Island Cottage,” fiction, 215, 219, 


Batavia, O., 15. 

Baughman, Mrs., 52. 

Baum focus, 396. 

Baum, Martin, 196; partner of A. Hur- 
dus, 111; German immigrant, 194. 

Bayley, W. D., gift, 294. 

Beals, Bowater, 55, 59. 

Beals, Daniel, 58, 

Beals, Eleazer, 55. 

Beals, John, 55, 59. 

Beals, John, Jr., 55. 

Beals, Margaret, 59. 

Beals, Mary, . 

Beals, Phebe, 55. 

Beals, Prudence, 55. 

Beals, Sarah, 55, 59. 

Beals, Thomas, 1719-1848: Lindley, Har- 

low, “Thomas Beals, First Frien $ Min- 
ister in a 55-60. 

Beard, Charles A., The Republic: Conver- 
Sations on Fundamentals, rev. by B. 
Josephson, 190-1. 

Beard, Mary, 191. 

Beauville, iction, 44, 

Beckter, Mrs. Barbara Gook), 298-9. 

Bedford Classical Academy, 122. 

Bedford, Pa., 122. 

Bedford’ va ag by H. Allen, rev. by A 
Mink, 401-2. 

Beecher, Edward, 7. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 339. 

Beecher, William H., “‘magnetizes” boy, 
349-50. 

Bees and Beekeeping, MSS. on, 294. 
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Belgium, 101. 

Beliefs of primitive people, 83. 

Belmont County, O., 52. 

Belpre Library, 202. 

Belpre, O., fever epidemic at, 314, 327; 
Hildreth’s father buried at, 315; Hil- 
dreth moves to, 321-2. 

Bennet, W. C., dentist, 381. 

Bennet and Hervey, dentists, 381. 

Bennett, W. C., archaeologist, 66. 

Berryville, Va., 176, 177, 181, 182. 

Berson, George, fiction, 44, 45. 

Bethel, O., 

Beverages, 190. 


Bexley, 145. 
127; study of, 9; Christian, 


_, 107, 
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m~ — of Arkansas, by W. T. Porter, 


Big Belly” s Creek, see Big Walnut Creek. 
Big Lick Creek, see Big Walnut Creek. 


Big Run, O., i4 5. 
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John M., 338. 


146, 148, 157. 
Bigelow, Dr. 

—< & Elizabeth C., bk. revs.: Cannon, 
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a 44 Hubbard, L., Rivers to the Sea, 


Bimeler, foseph, 404. 

Bimeler, Lillian, will, 279. 

Bimeler Memorial Museum, 
and Lillian, 279. 
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a Society’s, binding and _ repair, 
Binkley, Wilfred E., American Political 


Parties: Their Natural History, rev. by 
; Roseboom, 393-5. 

Biography, revs.: Arthur St. Clair, 67-8; 
John H. Morgan, 69-70; Samuel Clem- 
ens (Mark Twain), 72-3; Joseph 
Schafer, 188; David Dale Owen; 405; 
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Cameron, 406. 

Biography, Ohio, dictionary of, proposed, 


Bird, Robert Montgomery, 213. 
Bird walks and talks, 274. 
Bishop, Robert Hamilton, bust of, 129. 
Bison, 98. 
** ‘Black-Eyed Sue’,’”’ fiction, 236. 
Black hand narrows, 333. 
Black Laws, 359, 360. 
Black Lick, see Blacklick. 
Blacklick Creek. 144, 146, 156. 
Black’s Lick, 146. 
Blackwell, Henry, 53. 
Blair, Harvey, 189. 
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406-7. 
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Blennerhassett, Mrs., 322. 

Bliss Run, 146. 

Blue Cross go up peg Oecien, 279. 

Blue Stone, Virginia, 57. 

Bluegrass region, see Kentucky. 
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eye Boarding-School in 1821,” 251-68. 
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Bond, Jesse,’ 55. 
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Bond, Shadgach letter from, MS., 295. 

Bonds, U. S. War, 279. 
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son, 299-300 
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a 9 Margaret Rhodes, The Return, 
by goes 300-1. 
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S., by  ® Weaver, 6 
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Cc. Weaver, 74-6. 

Roberts, Dorothy James, A Man of 
— Landing, by O. R. Lindley, 

Roos, Frank J., Jr., Writings on Early 
American Architecture, by M. Stuts- 
man, 296-7. 

Saye, Albert B., New Viewpoints in 
Georgia History, by H. Lindley, 407. 

a es Reuben E., Flaming River: 

Tale of the Great Titusville Oil 

fire of 1892, by C. L. Weaver, 77. 

Teal, Edwin Way, Dune Boy—The Early 
Years of a Naturalist, by 11. Lindley, 


— ae Old Oraibi: A Study of 
3 peanans me Third Mesa, 
Re Mor 99-401. 
Tyler, Alice Felt Oe aodom's Ferment, 
Lindley, "298. 
Walker, Faye C ‘ilcote, Scale of Values, 
y C. L. Weaver, 74-6. 
wens, Virgi yt L., The Welcome 
Stran er, O. R. Lindley, 80-1. 
Webb, idtiamn S., The Crigler Mounds, 
Sites Be 20 and Be 27, and the 
Hartman Mound, Site Be 32, Boone 
eae Kentucky, by R. G. "Morgan 


Wilson, Frazer Ells, Arthur St. Clair— 
Rugged Ruler of the Old Northwest, 
by H. Lindley, 67-8. 

Winther, Oscar Osburn, The Trans- 
Mississippi West: A Guide to Its 
Periodical Literature (1800-1938), by 
B. E. Josephson, 77-8. 

Wisconsin, State Historical Society of, 
Joseph Schafer, Student of Agricul- 
ture, by H. Lindley, 188. 

Wolfe, William G., Stories of Guernsey 
County, Ohio, by H. Lindley, 81. 


Books, 195; borrowing and lending, 195; 
acquired by Society, 1943, 283; num- 
ber accessioned and cataloged in So- 
ciety’s Library, 1943, " 

“Boonesborough,”’ fiction, 232. 

“Border Legend of the Pictured Rocks,” 
fiction, 217. 

“Border Narrative,’ fiction, 238, 246. 

Borror, O., 147. 

Borror Corners, O., 140, 147. 

Borror’s see Borror Corners, 

Borror’s Corners see Borror Corners, O. 

Borrowed names, of places, 142-3. 

Borrowing, book, 

Boston, Mass., 49, 132. 

Boston Gazette and Country Journal, 382. 

Bowater, Sarah, 

Boy’s Town, by W. D. Howells, 39. 

Brackenridge’s History of the Western In- 
surrection, 195. 

Bradford, D. V., 380. 

Bradford, S. Hildreth teaches at, 319. 

Bradley, Carolyn, 272. 

Brahmanas, 89 

Brahmanism, 89. 

Brain case, 104. 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, comp., A _ Pil- 
——- of Liberty, rev. by H. Lindley, 

Brandy Station, Virginia, 168. 

Brannon, Andrew, 3. 

Brazil, lecture on Indians of, 273. 

Breckinridge, Henry, 31 

Breuil, eros 97. 

Brice, O., 

Bricker, Msg W., 271. 

Bridgeport, O., 147. 

Briggs, Cale > 335. 

Briggsdale, O., 147. 

“Brindle and the Buckeyes,” fiction, 219. 

Britain, see Great Britain. 

Britannica, yt edia, 90. 

British army, A. Hurdus joins, 107. 

British censors, or 

British Columbia, 78. 

Brobeck, prssenee, Cook It in a Casserole, 
rev. b ae, 189-90. 

Broken Circle, by Carl G. Doney, rev. by 

L. R. McKinley, 186. 

Bronze Age, 95, byt 

| ee ag 0.1 47. 

Brooke, Dr. Edward, 172, 174. 

Brooke- Popham, Robert, 79. 

Brough, Governor John, 160. 

Brown, Cecil, Suez to Singapore, rev. by 
A. H. Wheeler, 78-80. 

Brown, a, abolitionist, 29, 176, 177. 

Brown, ey See 

Brown Township, Franklin Co., O., 147. 

Brush Creek Component, 396. 

Buchanan, James, 26, 27, 28, 30. 

mes Joseph R., on phrenology, 


“Buckey e Boarding-School in 1821,” by 
Charles D. Drake, 251-68. 

Buckeye State. short stories of, 215; litera- 
ture of, 245. 

ae eagge 88, 89. 

Building, in Columbus, 304. _ 

Buffalo Historical asteey, Publications. 
Vol. 33, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 403-4. 

as monthly, for " schools, proposed, 
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Burials, cremated, 65. 
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Burkitt, Miles C., 94; scientist, 97. 


Burnet, Jacob, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 
200, 204. 

Burns, J. J., State Commissioner of 
Schools, 202 


Burr, Aaron, M. Neville and, 225. 

Burr, Rev. Dr. Erastus, 257-8. 

Burton Historical Collection, 69. 

Business, dry goods, 109; activities of A. 
Hurdus, 111. 

Butler, 22. 

Butler County, O., 70; John Reily, re- 
corder of, if 

Butterworth, —y 
Meetings, MS., 

By Nature Free, iy H. Haydn, rev. by 
B. E. Josephson, 188-9. 
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Capy, Epwin Harrison, “William Dean 
Howells and the Ashtabula Sentinel,’’ 


39-51. 
Cahokia, letter from, MS., 295. 
Calendar, Assyrian, 90. 
ane, of Ohio’s historical material, 


California, 55, 86; gold rush, 78. 
Calvinists, 131. 
Commeenee College, S. Hildreth studies at, 


Cambridge, Mass., 48, 49. 

Cameron, Simon—Ante-Bellum Years, by 
L. F. Crippen, rev. by G. M. Potts, 406. 

Camp Chase, O., 147. 

Camp Jackson, é., 147. 

Campaign of 1860, political, 30. 

Campus Martius, improvements at, 275. 


Canadians, 142; substitute for Union 
draftees, 181. 

Canal Winchester, 142, 147. 

Cane Creek, C., 56. 

Cannon Act of 1870, see Act of March 


1870. 

Cannon, Le Grand, Jr., Look to the Moun 
tain, rev. by Cc Biggert, 76-7. 

Cap Blanc, 99. 

Capitan, scientist, 97. 

Capron, Ahab, 117. 

“Captain Hyatt, Being the Letters Writ- 
ten during the Years 1863-1864 to 
His Wife, Mary,” by Captain T. J. 
Hyatt, 166-83. 

Caraja Indian material, 273. 

Cards, pla ing, . 

Carey, A(braham), 199. 

Carey & Sons, Mathew, 199, 200. 

Carll, M. M., 131. 

Carmen, Okia., 54; Headlight, 54. 

Carmin, Merla, fiction, 44. 

Carpenter shop, as school room, 124. 

Carroll County, O., 171. 

Carson, Esther, 55. - 

Carson & Baldwin, hardware dealers, 52. 

Carter, Ephraim, marries urdus’ 
daughter, 111. 

Carter, Matilda, 113. 

Carter, Thomas, 117. 

Carthage, O., 207. 


Casket, eriodical, oat fiction in, 241. 
Caskey, John, 170, 17 
Cass, om. 20, 22. 


Casserole cooking, 189. 


Catalog, to heterogenous MSS., 184; 294. 
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Cataloging Department, for Society’s books 
and periodicals, 286. 

Cataloging, of MSS., Oct.-Dec., 1943, 62; 
of MSS., Society’ ;, 1943, 284; of maps, 
Oct. -Dec., 1943, 61, 62. 

Cathcart case, 36. 

Cathcart, David, 120. 

Catholicism, growth of, 

Catholics and Catholic Church, 106, 112. 

Cattle, 78; wild, 98. 

Caverns, 99, 

Caves, 99. 

Census onitin, 
1850, 


1840 and 


Centennial Bases of Cincinnati, 203. 

Centinel of the orthwest Territory, 
microfilm plans, 287. 

Central College, 143, 145, 148. 

Central Ohio Company, R. R., 24. 

Centre, Ohio, —— Monthly Meetings, 
1829-33, MS., 294 

Ceramic Repository, "395. 

Cervantes, 42. 

Chaco Canyon, 66. 

Chafing dish, 190. 

Chandler, Hannah, 58. 

Chandler, Rebecca, 58. 

Chandler, William, 58. 

Chapelle-aux-Saints, France, 100. 

“Chapter in the Life of a Pioneer’s Wife,”’ 
fiction, 234. 

Charleston (Charlestown), Va., 176, 177, 

178, 180. 

Seen Mrs., 264, 266. 

Chase, Philander, bp., 1775-1852, 11; 
Drake, C. D., “A Buckeye Boarding: 
School in 182i, ” 251-68. 


Columbus, 


Chase, Salmon P., and N. S. Townshend, 
359, 360. 

Chastisement, 252. 

Chavin, ————— a 2 


Chellean culture, 100. 

Cherokee Strip, 54. 

Cherry, Dr. James, aes. 308. 

Cherryvale, Kansas, 

Chesebrough, Titian, 127, 128. 
Chester og Pa., 55. 

Chetro Keth, 66. 

Chianotho, see Scioto. 

= historical program for, proposed, 


Chik, "23. 

Chillicothe, O., 57, 58, 68, 265, 266. 

China, 88. 

Cholera cpltemic, 24; Asiatic, in Colum- 
us, O.: Forman, Jonathan, “The First 
Year of the Second Epidemic of Asiatic 
<aatee in Columbus, Ohio,” 303-12. 

Christ iscopal Church, Cincinnati, 253. 

Christ Hecrel. Cincinnati, 71. 

Christian era, 91. 

Christian Indians, 241. 

Christian ~~ — = 

Christianity, 89, 

Christmas Trees 9 "1843 and 1943, 272. 

“Chronicles of the Dutch Village,’ > fic- 
tion, 229. 

Chrysanthemum show, National, 272. 

a and education in Ohio: Lockard, 
E. “The Influence of New England 
in gm A Colleges in the 
Northwest, 1830-60,” 1-13. 

Churches, Congregational, 5; Sweden- 
borgian, 106-34; Catholic, 112; Epis- 
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copal, 112, 125, 129, 253, 254; Pres- 
byterian, 123, 268, 392. 

Cibber Colley, theme for B. Drake, 219. 

Cincinnati, ., 3, 7, 19, 34, 64, 68, 71, 
3106, 109, 111, 3132, 122, 123, 133, 
194, 254, 267, 268; A. Hurdus arrives 
at, 109; A. Hurdus sells business, 110; 
early theater in, 113; first Sweden- 
borgian church in, 113; growth, 1816, 
114; Swedenborgian activities in, 116; 
early educators in, 120, 121; educa- 
tional activities in, 124; periodicals in, 
131; first library in, 193-208; as pub- 
lishing center, 209, 245; M. Neville, 
moves to, 224; literary societies in, 243; 
writers from, 246; in 1819, 252; 
cholera deaths in, 304. 

Cincinnati Chronicle, founded by B. 
Drake, 216; B. Drake, editor of, 217; 
M. Neville’s stories in, 226. 

Cincinnati Circulating Library: Dorothy 
V. Martin, “The Truth about Cincin- 
nati’s First Library,’’ 193-208. 

Cincinnati College, 122. 

Cincinnati Commercial Register, M.. Ne- 
ville edits, 224. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, 37. 

Cincinnati Gazette, 201. 

Cincinnati General Agency and Intelli- 
gence Office, 130. 

Cincinnati Herald of Truth, 131. 

Cincinnati in 1826, guide, 216. 

Cincinnati Independent Press and Free- 
dom’s Advocate, 118, 119. 

Cincinnati Inquisitor, 128. 

Cincinnati Liberty Hall. 109, 111. 

Cincinnati Liberty Hall and Cincinnati 
Gazette, 128. 

Cincinnati Literary Gazette, weekly, 210. 
213; short stories in, 215; B. Drake’s 
contributions to. 217; M. Neville’s 
stories in, 226; fiction in, 231, 238. 

Cincinnati Medical College, 358. 

Cincinnati Mirror, 211; on western litera- 
ture, 211-12; on Westward Ho!, 213, 
224; M. Neville’s stories in, 226; W. 
D. Gallagher, editor of, 227; W. D. 
Gallagher’s stories in, 228; fiction in, 
231, 232, 234, 238; 236. 

“Cincinnati Miscellany,” by Charles 
Cist, 205. 

Cincinnati National Republican, 119, 120. 

Cincinnati Precursor, 131. 

Circleville, 265. 

Circulating Library Society of 1814, in 
Cincinnati, 198, 204, 208. 

“Circumstantial Evidence,” fiction, 238. 

Circus, Welch and Delevan’s, 310. 

Cist, Charles, 205. 

Cities, buried, 90. 

City Hospital, Cincinnati, 71. 

Civil War, approach of, 31; letters, 166- 


83. 
Civil War Era, 282. 
Civilian Defense, organizations, 278; Dis- 
trict No. 7, 280. 
Civilization, 2, 83, 92. 
Civilizations, archaeological, 98. 
Clairvoyance, 345 ff. 
Clara, fiction, 44, 45. 
Clark, Aseneth, 55. 
Clark County, Ky., 185. 
Clark, Dougan, %5. 


Clark (George Rogers) Memorial, Society 
assumes custody, 275. 

Clarke, James Freeman, 88. 

Clarke, Robert, a 193, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 201, 203, 208; correspond- 
ence on first library, 1878, 202. 

Classical education, 6. 

Classicism, 5. 

Classics, 122. 

Classifications, for posters, 62. 

Clay, Cassius M., 343. 

Clay, Henry, spirit of, contacted by spirit- 
ualism, 349. 

Clay Tablets, 90. 

Cleaveland, Moses. 371. 372 

Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati R. 


R., 24. 

Cleveland Dental Society, 379. 

Cleveland, Grover, 394. 

Cleveland Herald, 374-5. 

Cleveland, O., .72, 188; population statis- 
tics, 382. 

Clevenger, Olive, 277 

Clevenger, Shubael, 121. 

Clinch Mountains, Va., 56 

Clinton, O., 148. 

Clinton County, O., 294. 

Clinton Township, Franklin Co., O., 148. 

Clintonville, O., 148. 

Clipped Wings, by Adah G. Harris, rev. 
by H. Lindley, 74. 

Clockmakers, 129. 

Clothing, 4. 

Cloud, Hannah, 55. 

Clowes, John, 108; translates Sweden- 
borg, 107. 

Club women, Kansas, 52. 

Clubs, 95. 

Coal, Hildreth on, 329. 

Coat-of-arms, St. Clair, 68. 

Cobb, Samuel, lecture, 277. 

“Cobe Slaco,” fiction, 229. 

Cochise, culture, 66. 

Coddington, John—Letters, 294. 

Cody, Dr. 5. Ass 4 

Coffin, log, for Thomas Beals, 59, 60. 

Coffin, Naomi, 

Cole, Fay-Cooper, 67. : 

Colerain Township, Hamilton Co., 110. 

Coles and Co., H., advertisement of, 306. 

Collections: literary, 409-10, 

College discipline, 10. 

College life, western, first short story on, 
2 


19. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York City, 358 

College of Professional Teachers, 128. 

Colleges and Universities, denominational, 
, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9; cooperation with, pro- 
posed, 290. See also Education. 

Collins, Daniel, 377. 

Collins, H. B., Jr., 66. 

Collyer, Dr. R. H., on phrenology, 344-5. 

Colonists, 107. 

Colonizations, 7. 

Columbia, O., John Reily from, 207. 

Columbiana County, O., 182. 

Columbus, O., 17, 19, 24, 28, 37, 42, 
75, 137, 148, 254, 263, 265, 267, 
270; cholera epidemics in, 303-12; 
growth of, 1840’s, 304. 

Columbus and Lake Erie R. R. Company, 
2 


4. 
Columbus and Xenia R. R., 24. 
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Columbus Audubon Society, 274, 278. 
Columbus Board of Health, reestablished, 


304. 
Columbus Citizen, 278. 
Columbus Crisis, 31, 34, 36; mobbed, 35. 
Columbus Daily Times and Ohio States- 
man, 1880, on. first library, 202. 
Columbus Dispatch, 278; Sunday edition, 
nature column, 274. 
Columbus Genealogical Society, 283. 
Columbus Philatelic Society, 278. 
Columbus School Board, 277 
Columbus schools, attend Museum classes, 


Combarelles, caverns, 99. 

Combe, Dr. Andrew, on phrenology, 345. 

Combe, George, 339, 340-1. 

Committee on’ Medical History and Ar- 
chives, Ohio Medical History — Pre- 
Civil War Period, papers, 303-89. 

Conant, Charlie, 258. 

Concerts, 129. 

Conclin, William, 127, 128. 


Confederate Congress, Jefferson Davis 
message to, 294. 
Confederate States of America, banners 


Confucianism, 88. 

Congregational cuathoen, 5. 

Congress, U. S., 32. 

Connecticut Land Company, 317, 373. 
“Connecticut Reserve,” 371. 

Conscription bill, 34. 

Constitution, Kansas, 29. 

Constitution, Ohio, 29; revision of, 22, 


Constitution, U. $., 27, 32, 190. 


Constitutional Convention, state, first, 
John Reily delegate to, 207. 

Continental Congress, 68. 

Convention of Receivers of the New 


{ernesiom Doctrines West of the Al- 

eghany Mountains, First, 133. 

Conventions, historical, see 
Conventions. 

Conventions, state agricultural, 24; 
litical, 26; y oom Swedenborgian, 


Historical 


Cvok, Charity, 55. 

Cook, Isaac, 55. 

Cook’ It in a Casserole, by F. Brobeck, 
rev. by B. E. Josephson, 189-90. 

Cook, Miss Rhoda, marries S. Hildreth, 


322. 
on. "Mrs. Rhoda, Hildreth boards with, 


Cookbook, review of, 189-90. 

Cool, Dr. Isaac, 304 

Coolidge, Calvin, 394. 

Coombs, Mrs. Margaret, 132. 

Coombs, Nels, 320. 

Coombs, Samuel, 117. 

Coon-skin Library, 197, 198, 200, 202. 

Cooper, Colonel, 4 

Cooper, Duff, 79. 

Cooper, James Fenimore. 209. 212; novels 
by, 221; popularity of, 210. 

actory, meteorological 


Cooper, Peter, glue 
records at, 326. 
Cope, Alexis, on State Board of Agricul- 

ture, 365-6. 
=. England, 106. 
Cor 


uroy roads, 254. 
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Coredon, Richard, 379-80. 

Coredon & Sargeant, Surgeon Dentists, 

Corn-meal mush, 256. 

Correspondents, in World War II, 78. 

Corson, Fred Pierce, 186. 

Corson, Old Doc, 71. 

Cory, Julia Louisa, Mrs. 
Julia L. 

Cory, Mrs., pin of Mrs. Dumont, 230. 

Coshocton, O., 24 

Coster, Jim, Line 80. 

Council, City, Argonia, Kansas, 53; Cin-- 
cinnati’s irst, 207. 

County historical societies, assistance pro- 
posed, 290. 

Coup-de- poing, see Axes, flint hand. 

Court of Claims, Chief Justice of, D. 
Drake as, 268. 

Coventry, as wantonent, 258, 261, 263. 

Coventry, England, 185. 

Coventry, Prof. C. 3 book on cholera, 


306. 

Cox, Enoch, 58, 59. 

Cox, Samuel S., 24. 

Coyote, Maidu ancestor, 87. 

Cranch, Mr., 131. 

Crawfordsville, Indiana, 3. 

Creation, 88, 89; myth about, 87; ac- 
count of, 89; Assyrian versions, 90; 
Mohammedan, 90; date fixed for, 91; 
Lucretius = io 


Cressman, L 

Cresson, Mrs. Sane S., ~ 4 

Crigler Mounds, by Ww. 

Morgan, 64-5. 

Crippen, Lee F., Simon Cameron—Ante- 
Bellum Years, rev. by G. M. Potts, 406. 

Critics, on western literature, poh 

Crockett, Davy, fictional hero, 

Cro-Magnon man, 99, 100, 162, 7103, 105. 

Crooks, Lt., 168, i7i, 175. 

Cross, Dorothy, 67. 

Crusades, ee 298, 

Crystal, periodical, 

Crystal Palace, Exjcsition of 1851, 95. 

Cuban revolt, 

Cuffins, Meria, fiction, 44, 45. 

Cults, medical, 339-54. 

Cultures, Eskimo, 66; classification of 
human, 95; in Western Europe, 100; in 
Western Europe, Asia and Africa, "98; 
pre-Columbian, 273 


Cunard, L. M., mnie poem to Queen 
Victoria, 185. 

Cunningham, John F., “An Early Amer- 
ican Crusader: Norton Strange Town- 
shend,” 355-70; 415. 


see Dumont, 


. Webb, rev. by 


Curators: archaeology, _ activities, 273; 
natural history, activities, 274; State 
memorials, activities, 274-6. 

Curriculum, in denominational colleges, 


4, 5, 6, 9, 10; at A. Kinmont Academy, 
122; of Swedenborgian Sunday School, 
126; in early Ohio boarding-school, 257; 
college, 366. 

Curry, Otway, jt. ed., 228, 
233-4, 

pce wm Daniel, in War of 1812, 282. 

“Cushing in the War of 1812, Captain,” 


Hesperian, 


282. 
Cushing, Frank H.,, 85. 
Cuyahoga Falls, oO. 331, 332. 
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Dacon, Philistine god, 130. 

Dalton, Isaac, 307. 

Dancing, 11. 

Danish semuenionion, 95. 

Darby Big Run, 

Darby Creek, 137, +042, 148; meaning of, 


139. 

Dati Cross Roads, 148. 

“Dark horse,’ Pres. Polk as first, 21. 

Darwin, Charles, writings, 96. 

Dascomb, James, 356 

Daughters of American Revolution, 278. 

Davenport, F. Garvin, Ante-Bellum Ken- 
tucky, rev. we et M. Potts, 409. 

Davidson, Col., 

Davis, oS ily , spiritual con- 
gress by, 348. 

Davis, Siam, Message to Confederate 
Congress, 294. 

Davis, Marietta, trance of, 349. 

Dawn Man, 101. 

Dawson, scientist, 97. 

Daylight, myth about, 86. 

Dayton, O., 74, 128, 132. 

De Rerum ” Natura, 92. 

De Voto, Bernard, 190. 

Death, 84, 87; Civil War, officer dis- 
cusses, 174, 181. 

Deaths: ' Samuel Medary, 37-8; Thomas 
ai 60; Adam Hurdus, 134; Capt. 

J. Hyatt, 183; from cholera, 304, 
306 307, 308-9, 311, 312; ; 
Townshend, 369. 

Debating, 14. 
mag | societies, 130. 

Debts, 3. 

Decision Reserved, by C. A. Ludey, rev. 
by B. E. Josephson, 408. 

Declamation, 6. 

“Deep Quiet Breath,’’ poem, 76. 

Deerteld, O., 57. 

Deford, > ra 182. 

Deities, 8 

Delano, ehesiien 365. 

Delaware, O., 136. 

Delaware Indians Vocabulary, MS., 294. 

Delaware River, 108. 

Delo, David M., and Muelder, Herman R., 
Years of This Land—A Geographic His- 
tory of the United States, rev. by G. 
M. Potts, 408-9. 

Deluge, 88. 

Democratic Conventions, 1844, 19; 1848, 
22; 1856, 26 

Democrats and Democratic party, 14, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 26, 34. 

Dental advertisements, in Cleveland 
newspapers, 374 ff. 

Dentistry, among Mound Builders, 372; 
in Western Reserve: Szubiski, S., 
“Dentistry in the Western Reserve,” 
371-89. 

“Dentistry in the Western Reserve,” by 
Chester S. Szubiski, 371-89. 

Dentists, Cleveland: Szubiski, C. S., ‘‘Den- 
tistry in the Western Reserve,’”’ 371-89. 

Dentition, 104. 

Derby Creek, see Darby Creek, 137. 

“Derrick Vandunk,” fiction, 228. 

Desserts, 190. 

Detroit, Mich., 187. 

Detroit Public Library, 69. 

Devils, 84, a 

Devotional exercises, 10. 


Dickens, Charles, 43, 46, 50, 51. 

Dickinson College, 186. 

Dickinesn draft of the Confederation, 

Dictionary of Franklin County Place- 
Names, 144-59 

Dingmon, Lt., 172. 

Dinnies, Anna Peyre, fiction writer, 238. 

Diploma, for W. S. Sullivant, 185. 

Director of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, ‘‘Report,’’ 269- 


80 

Directory, Cleveland, 1837, 379. 

Disbursements, Society’ Ss, 1943, 291-3. 

Discipline, college, 10, 11; in early Ohio 
boarding school, 256, 258. 

Discord, myth about, 84. 

Disease, 24. 

Dix, Peter, 55. 

Dixon, Roland B., 86. 

Doan, fiction, 44 

“Dr. Peabody,” fiction, 

= 7. P. filtveth- 1783- 1863,” by 

A. E. Waller, 313-38. 

“Documentary Data,’ by Bertha E. 
Josephson, 61-3, 184- 5, 294-5, 391-2. 
Documents: Drake, Charles D., “A Buck- 
eye Boarding-School in 1821,’ a chap- 
ter from his Autobiography, ed. by 
Alice McGuffe Ruggles, 251 - 68; 
Henkle, W. D., |. to William Henry 
Smith, in Harlow Lindley, “A _ State 
Motto,” 160-5; Hyatt, T. J., “Letters 
Written during the Years 1863-1864 to 
His Wife, Mary,’’ ed. by Hudson Hyatt, 

166-83. 

Documents, Department of, 184; acqui- 
sitions, 1943, 284; needs, 284-5; cata- 
loging of maps by, 392; of manuscripts, 

9 
Dogs, 272; domestic, evolution of, 104. 
a see Maids. 
Don Quixote, 42, 46, 49. 

Doney, Carl G., "The Broken Circle, rev. 
by L. R. McKinley, 186. 

Doney, Paul H., 6. 

Dordogne, France, archaeological findings 
at, 

Dorfeuille, Joseph, 129. 

Dorn, Helen P., ‘Samuel Medary—Jour- 
nalist and Politician, 1801-1864, 14-38. 

Douglas, Stephen A., 26, 27, 28. 

om Andrew E., on date of ‘Creation, 


Draft, National, of 1941, 34. 

Drake, Benjamin, western author, 215-19; 
ar | contributions of, 217; compared 
with T. Flint, 221. 

Drake, Charles D., “A Buckeye Boarding- 
School in 1821,” by Alice McGuffey 
Ruggles, 251-68. 

Drake, Dr. Daniel, on literature, 210, 
251, 252, 337. 

Drake, Mrs. Daniel, 252 

Drake, Elizabeth Shotwell, 216. 

Drake, Isaac, 216. 

Drawings, in Swedenborgian Sunday 
School, 126. 

Dred Scott case, 27. 

Drinking, 11; in Union Army, 1864, 169. 

Drivel, literary, in Ashtabula Sentinel, 41. 

Dry- goods, 195; A. Hurdus and, 109. 

Dry Run, 143, 148. 

Dublin, Ireland, 142. 
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Dublin, O., 142, 14 


Duels, N. S. a challenged to, 
Dumont, John, husband of Julia L. 
Dumont, 230; land agent, 231. 


Dumont, Mrs. "Julia | Sm 
230-3; 3 245-6. 
Dune Boy, 5 . WwW. Teale, tev. by H. 

Lindley, 188. 
Dunham, Dr. J., 344. 


western writer, 


Dunlevy, Francis, 207. 
Duss, John S., The Harmonists, a_Per- 
sonal History, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 


404. 
“Dutchman’s Daughter,” fiction, by W. 
D. Gallagher, 229. 


EarxzE, J. T., 127, 128. 
“Early American Crusader: Norton 
Strange Townshend,” by John F. 


Cunningham, 355-70. 

Earth, 84; mother, 84, 85; Initiate, Maidu 
aii, 87; Lore, Ol. 

East, 2, 3, 4; Literary movement in, 209. 

Eaton, Commissioner, 201. 

Eaton, Starling L., 279; 
Defense, 280. 

Ecclesiastes, 89. 

Eckstein, Frederic, 120; career, 121; 
as educator, 124; 127, 128, 129. 

Eckstein, John, 

Eckstein, Mary, 122. 

Economy, Pa., 404. 

Edgeworth, Maria, 252. 

Editors: Timothy Flint, 220; W.  D. 
Gallagher, 227-8; Mrs. Pamilla W. Ball, 
233; Otway Curry, 234; James H. Per- 


and Civilian 


122; 


kins, 236; T. H. Shreve, 236; James 
Hall, 237. 

Education, 1, 2; of Negroes, 7; Pesta- 
lozzian theory of, 124; United ‘States 
Commissioner of, report of, 198; Com- 
missioner of, 199; primary, 251; 
eatenl. , Proposed by Town- 


shend, 6; J. H. oy on, 357. 
Educational vo Ad for Society, proposed, 


Educational Service, 1943 report, 276. 
Educators, early, of Cincinnati, 120-33. 
Edward, O., 149. 


Edward County, see Prince Edward 
County. 

Eggleston, Edward, on Mrs. agaaae 233. 

“Eight Locks,” see Lockbou 

Election, 18; of 1852, 23; 1887, 53; bal- 
lot, 184. 


Elementary Teachers, Ohio Conference of, 


“E]f’s arrows,” 94. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 185 


Ellicott, Joseph, of the Holland Land 
pee a eports, rev. by B. E. Joseph- 
son, 4 


Elliott, ty B., 64. 

a H. Holmes, 273. 

Elm Creek, O., 149. 

Elmwood, 0., 149, 

Emancipation, Ze 

ea eS Proclamation, 33. 

Emch, Lucill -» “Ohio in Short Stories, 
1824- 1839,” F509-50. 302. 
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Emma, spiritualistic medium, 353. 
Employment aie 130. 
ur 


England, 79; dus returns to, 107. 
ee also Great Britain. 

English, 6, 122. 

a wy Bards and Grecian a? by 
,e, Larrabee, rev. by C. L. Weaver, 

English Place-Name Society, 136; con- 


ucts survey of place-names, 135. 
English translation, Swedenborg’s Apoca- 
ypsis Explicata, 110. 
Engravings, 98. 
Entrance requirements, at Western Re- 
serve College, 13; at Yale University, 


13. 

Eolithic Man, 101. 
Epidemics, cholera, in Chunban, 303-12; 
fever, at Belpré in 1807, 314, 327. 

Episcopal bishops, of Ohio, 251; first, in 
Illinois, 268. 

Episcopal Church, liturgy, 
Swedenborgian, 112; = 
125, 129; Diocesan 


similar to 
of Cincinnati, 
onvention of the, 


a Singing Society, of Cincinnati, 

Episcopalian minister, translates Sweden- 
borg, 107. 

Episcopalians, 106, 253. 

Equipment, lack of, for Sostety’s manu- 
scripts and archives, 284-5; need for 
better Library and Archives, 289. 

. * of Good Feeling,’ and literature, 

Escape, from early Ohio boarding school, 
261, 263, 264. 

Eskimo cultures, 66. 

Espy, a ae 131. 

~ Fy 1807, 195. 

Enna 136. 

Eureka ollege, Til., 9. 


Europe, western, archaeological findings 
in, 96, 97; cultures of, 98; N. S. 
Townshend visits, 358. 

Evans, Pfc. Groce, 272. 

Evans, omy Oliver, Iron Pioneer: Henry 

. Oliver, 1840-1904, rev. by B. E 
Josephson, 410-11. 

Evans, — 59. 

Evans, Lewis, map, 137. 

Evans, Patsy, certificate _of freedom for, 


Evans, Robin, certificate of freedom for, 
Eve, 90. 
Evil and evil spirits, 84, ae 95. 
Evolution. of man, 83-105 
Ewing, Thomas, 345, 360. 
Excavation, Industrial Age, 95. 
Exhibition Committee, Society’s, 271. 
Exhibits, Special, 272-3; by Archaeology 
partment, 273; prepared by Chief, 
Department of Documents, 391. 
“Exile of Mexico,” fiction, 226. 
Exodus, 127 
Expenses, student, 12. 
Exploitation, in early Ohio 
school, 257. 
Exposition, Crystal Palace, in 1851, 95. 
Extension Service, agricultural. 368. 
Eyzies, Les, archaeological findings at, 99. 


boarding 
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FACTIONALISM, 34. 

Factory, of A. cae, 111. 

Fairchild, 2 H., 356. 

Fairfield, 

Fairfield’ A hn O., 396; in World War 
? se ° 

Fairport Harbor village site, 273. 

“Family History,” fiction, 232. 

‘Family Tree of Man,” "exhibit, 273. 

“Fan-mail,” 53. 

Fanning, Ralph 272. 

Far West, in short ie — 215. 

Farm, bought by A. Hurdus, 110. 

Farmers, N. S. Townshend’s pleas for, 
368. 


Farmers’ Institutes, 368. ; 

Farny, Margaret eg Sevenmile 
Harvest, rev. by A. H. Wheeler, 70-1. 

Farrell, James, 188. 

Fascists, 78. 

“Father of Cincinnati Art,’’ F. Eckstein 
called, 121. 

Father-of-the-secret-society, 
tor, 86. 

Fauna, 98, 274. 

Feeble-minded, N. S. Townshend’s inter- 
est in, 363. 

Felbach, Germany, birth certificates, 185. 

Ferguson, De Lancey, Mark Twain: Man 
and Legend, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 


Maidu ances- 


Ferguson, James, see Forguson. 

Ferrar, Nancy, 346. 

Feurt Component, 396. 

Feurt Focus, 396. 

Fiction, 210; i. 238; Ohio, pub- 
lished in East, 2 39. 

Fiction writers, Ohio, 1824-39, bibliog- 
raphy, 246-50. 

*54°-40’ or fight,” 19. 

Filipe, José, fiction, 76. 

Financial Secretary, 1943 report, 278-9. 

* Fine Arts, Eckstein’s Academy of, 121. 

Findlay, General James, 194. 

agg OO ag Smith, 194 

Fink, e, fictional hero, 223, 224, 227. 

Fire, first, 87. 

Firelands, 371. 

“First Year of the Second Epidemic of 
Asiatic Cholera in Columbus, Ohio— 
1849,” by Jonathan Forman, 303-12. 

Fisher Focus, 398 

Fishinger Bridge, 149. 

“Flag Bearer,”’ fiction, 218. 

Flag of the United States, by M. M. 
Ouaite rev. by C. L. Weaver, 69. 

Flags, Dutch, 69; English, 69; French, 69; 
rench, put up by Hurdus regiment, 
107; National, 69; revolutionary battle, 
69; "Spanish, 69; United Nations, 272. 

Fla 7a) me by R. E. Stainbrook, rev. 

Weaver, 77. 

pei aol 3h T., on M. Neville, 225. 

Flat-boat, W. D. Gallagher on, 227. 


Fleets, British and French, engagement 
between, 107. 

Flint, 98, 99, 149. 

Flint implements, 100, 101. 

Flint, James: Hildreth, W. H., “Timothy 


Flint and James Flint,’”’ 390. 

Flint, saneter. 220-3; Western Monthty 
Review, 210; on western literature, 
211; Hildreth, W. H., “Timothy Flint 
and James Flint,’ ” "390, 
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Flood, Assyrian versions, 90. 

Flora, 274. 

Florence, Italy, 128. 

Folsom Man, 97. 

Food, of Mousterians, 100; casserole 
cooking of, 189, 190; in early. Ohio 
boardin school, 256. 

Foote, 7 a vo Cincinnati Literary Ga- 
zette, 210. 

Forceps, used by pioneer physicians, 372. 

Ford, H. A. and Mrs. Kate, History of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 203. 

Forest City Society of Dental Surgeons, 
organized, 379 

Forguson (or Ferguson), James, 195. 

Forman, Jonathan, 415; lecture, 277; 
“The First Year of the Second Epi- 
demic of Asiatic oo in Columbus, 
Ohio—1849,” 303-1 

Forrest, General Gaiee Bedford, Con- 
federate cavalry leader, 

Fort Ancient Aspect, by J. B. Griffin, rev. 
by R. G. om, 395-9. 

Fort Pitt, Pa., 57. 

Fossil, human wayrinn, see Bones, human. 

Foster, J. W., 

Fowler, O. S., - 1 re 341-2, 345, 
348; on matrimony, 3 

Fowler and Wells, publishers, 342, 345. 

Fox, Catharine, 350 

Fox Farm Component, 397. 

France, 97, 99; southern, archaeological 
findings in, 96; caverns of, 98; 
Hurdus prisoner in, 107. 

Frances Berrian, fiction, 220. 

Franchise, for women, 


Frankfort, Ohio, 57. 
Franklin Academy, S. Hildreth attends, 


316. 
ae and Ohio River R. R. Company, 
Franklin, Benjamin, 109; and Franklinton, 


Franklin College, 10. 
— County, Ohio, 75, 136, 137, 
40 » 

Franklin County Schools, attend Museum 
classes, 277. 

“Franklin of Cincinnati,’’ see Drake, 
Daniel. 

Franklin Township, Franklin Co., O., 149. 

Franklinton, 141, 143, 149. 

Frary, I. T., lecture, 277. 

Frederick, John T., ed., Out of the Mid- 
west: A, Collection of Present-Day Writ- 
ing, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 409-10. 

Frederick the Great, court of, 121. 

Free Soil party, 40; N. S. Townshend 
member of, 360. 

Freedom, certificates of, for Negroes in 
Virginia, 184. 
Freedom’s pemnent, m4 A. F. Tyler, rev. 

by H. Lindley, 298. 

Freeman’s Journal, 109. 

Freemasonry, 402. 

Fremont: Pathmarker of the West, by A. 
Nevins, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 405-6. 

French, 122; A. Hurdus oe by, 107. 

French’ and Indian War, 6 

French Revolution, 24. 

Frenchtown, 149. 

Freneau, Philip, 109. 

Friends, Society of, Kinsey family, 52; in 
Ohio: Lindley, Harlow, ‘Thomas Beals, 














INDEX 


First Friends Minister in Ohio,’’ 55-60; 
in Philadelphia, 109; meetings ‘of, 1802: 
33, 294. 

Frogs, of Ohio, 282. 

“From the Portfolio of a aos Back- 
woodsman,” fiction, 215, 217. 

Frontier and. Seog rd 195, 196. 

Fruit Hill, 263, 266, 267. 

Frye, G. Washington, 317. 

Frye, Samuel, 

Fullerton Field , ees 396, 397. 

Funds, Society’s, 1943, 291-3. 

Fur trade, 78. 


GaHANNA, 136, 149; meaning of, 138. 
Gahannah River, see Big Walnut Creek. 


Gall, J. J., 339, 340, 341. 
Gallagher, William Davis, 215, 227-30, 
234, 236; ed., Western Literary Journal 


and Soa Review, 211. 
Gallipolis, O., as fiction setting, 218. 
Galloway, O., 149. 

Galloway Station, O., 149. 

Gambier, O., 268. 

Gard, Dr. B. F., 308; death of, 309. 

Gardiner, W. H., 212. 

Garfield House, improvements at, 275. 

Gartner Component, 396. 

Gasoline Rationing Board, 278. 

Gaston, John, 185. 

Gay, Norman, 308. 

Genealogical file case, cards for, 283. 

Genealogy, reference inquiries on, 283-4. 

Genesis, 83, 126, ame book of, 91; Zuni 
conception of, 

Gentility, 51; of W. D. Howells, 49; of 

Ashtabula ‘Sentinel, og 


Gocapnabte er 140, 


Geo 6; of u. yd 408-9. 
Geolo; a < pth 70. 

Geslaiieae David Dale Owen, 405. 
Geology, 274; and human origin, 96; 


= anthropology, 103; S. Hildreth on, 


George Mason, the Young Backwoodsman, 
fiction, 222. 

Georges Creek, 149. 

Georgesville, 142, 150. 

Georgia, history of, 407. 

German immigrants, cholera and, 311. 

Giants, 95. 

Gibraltar, 100. 

Gibson, Dr. William, 345. 

Giddings, Joshua R., 360. 
Gift, periodical, 225. 

Gift-books. 213-14. 

Giles Couaty, Va. ” 57 

Gilky, Mr. and —o ‘fiction, 44, 45. 

Gill, Dr. John L., 

Gillette, 

Gilman, Chandler Robbins, fiction writer, 
239-41. 

Glacial age, 98. 
lenn, Dr. Alexander E., 304. 

Globe Theatre, Sol Smith, manager, 119. 

Gnadenhutten, O., 241 

God, conceptions of, 89, 90. 

God of thunder, 95. 

Gods, 84, 88; Maori, 

Goethe, Johann Wiiteone, 43. 
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Golden, Susan, rev. of Recent Advances in 
American Archaeology: Papers Read 
before the American Philosophical So- 
ciety Annual Meeting—1942, 65-7. 

Goodale Park, 150. 

Gordon, Henry, and spiritualism, 351. 

Gordon, bya = 318, 

Gon, C. F., Cincinnati, the Queen City, 


03. 

Goss, msg 185. 

Goss, Peter, 185. 

Gouget, on early weapons, 95. 

Government, of Ohio, 301. 

Governor of Indiana, John Dumont candi- 
date for, 231. 

Grahamsville, O., 150. 

Grandview Heights, O., 150. 

Grant Run, O., 150. 

Grant Schoolhouse, improvements at, 275. 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson, 182, 268 

Grassy Prairies, 58. 

“Grave of Rosalie,” Action, 218. 

Grave of T. J. Hyatt, 183. 

“Graves Registration Project,” 
of, 283. 

Grayson County, Va., 57, 58. 

Great Britain, 101. ’See ‘also England. 

Grecian sculpture, 402. 

Greek language, 4, 5. 

Greek Revival Architecture in America, 
=. T. Hamlin, rev. by Harlow Lindley, 


acquisition 


oun philosophy of, 92. 

Greeley, Horace, 32, 

Green "Bottom, © O., 58. 

Green, Ensign Richard M., 272. 

Greenfield, New York, Mrs. 
married at, 231. 

Green Lawn Cemetery, 37. 

Greenville, O., 67 

Greenville Treaty, 56. 

Greve, C. , Centennial History of Cin- 
cinnati, 203. 

Goo Sir George, 84. 

n, James mnett, The Fort Ancient 
Aspect: Its Cultural and Chronological 
Position in Mississippi Valley Archaeol- 
ogy, rev. by R. G. Morgan, 395-9. 

Griffith, James P., and Smith, John W., 
Ohio—The State and Its Government, 
rev. by H. Lindley, 301. 

Groceries, 195. 

Grosvenor, General C. H., 200, 201. 

Grove City, O., 150. 

Groveport, O., 140, 141, 150, 154, 157. 

Guernsey County, O., history, 81; pioneer 
life in, i? 9. 

Guyandot, O., 58. 

Guyandot River, 58. 

Gwynne Block, — 304. 

Gypsum Cave, 66. 


Dumont 


Habeas Cor * 7 

Haisley, Ruth, 

Hall, Judge Fames, 222, 237-8; ed., Illi- 
nois Monthly Magazine, 210; and gift 
books, 214; ed., badge } Souvenir, 216, 
-_ compared with W. D. Gallagher, 

on, De Boismont writes on, 


Hamilton, James, slave sale, 185. 
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-. Township, Franklin Co., O., 


-.. Federalism, 393. 

Hamlin, Talbot, Greek Revival Archi- 
_—— in America, rev. by H. Lindley, 
29 

Hammerstones, 101. 

Hammond, Rev. Mr. C., converses with 
Thomas’ Paine by ‘“‘spent writing,” 
351-2. 

Hampeteed, N. H., S. Hildreth at, 319-20. 
ouse, improvements at, 
Hantibock of Ohio history, proposed, 289. 
Handerson and a a druggists, 384. 

Hanna, Marcus A., 394 

Hanneistown, Pa., 57. 

Hannibal, Missouri, 1860, Republican 
ballot at, 184. 

Hanover College, Indiana, 9. 

Hanover Station, O., Zz : 

Harden, — S., phrenology used in 
trial of, 346. 

Hardins Creek, O., 59. 

Hardscrabble, Ky., 321. 

Hardware store, in Cherryvale, Kan., 
1880, 52. 

Hardyear, S., 374. 

Hargrove, Rev. John, 114. 

Harlan, Col., 168. 

Harlans, Friends, 58. 

Harlaw, George, 57. 

Harmon, Dave, 171. 

Harmonists, by J. S. Duss, rev. by B. E. 
Josephson, 404. 

Harmony, O., 84. 

Harmony, Pa., 404. 

Harmony Society, 404. 

Harper, Arthur L., 272. 

Harper, Caroline, fiction, 74. 

—— Ferry, Va., 174, 176, 177, 178, 


Harper’s Magazine, 190. 

Harris, Adah Glasener,. Clipped Wings, 
rev. by H. Lindley, 74. 

Harris County, Texas, nee 

Harris, Mrs. Melva O., 

Harrisburg, O., 150; Post “Oice, 151. 

Harrison, Ellen, 114 

Harrison, Robert, 324. 

Harsh, Asbury, 182. 

Hart, Dr., 321, 324. 

Hartman mound, 65. 

Harvard University, Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Papers, Vol. 22, No. 1, rev. by R. G. 
Morgan, 399-401. 

Harvey, George B., 307. 

Hatchets, stone, supernatural explanations 
for, 94. 

“Haunted Tree,” fiction, 234, 246. 

Haury, E. W., 66. 

Havens Corners, O., 140, 151. 

Hawkes Bay, 84. 

Hayden, O., a 

Hayden Run, O io S54. 

Haydn, Hiram, By Nature Free, rev. by 
B. E. Josephson, 188-9. 

Haydn oer 129, 130; Sol Smith, sec- 
retary, 119. 

Hayes, :|y B., 394. 

Haynes, Mrs. H. §S., fiction writer, 238. 

Hazewell, C. di ® 

Headley’s Corners, O., 140, 151. 

Health, 24. 


Health, Columbus Board of, 304, 307. 

Heavens, 84. 

Hebrew Scriptures, 91; version of creation 
and flood, 90, 91. 

Heidelberg man, 105. 

Heine, Heinrich, 43. 

“Heiress of Rock-Hollow,” fiction, 228, 
229, 246. 

Hellbranch Run, 151. 

Hemingway, Ernest, 188. 

Hendrickson, Walter Brookfield, David 
Dale Owen: Pioneer Geologist of the 
— West, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 


05. 

Henkle W. D., letter to William Henry 
Smith, in Harlow Lindley, “A State 
Motto,” 160-5. 

Henle, Jacob, 326. 

es Mrs. Caroline Lee, fiction writer, 


8. 
Hentz, N. M., Indian stories by, 221. 
a of Progress, ed. by A. J. Davis, 
48. 


Hereditary eqgeemntions, cooperation with, 
proposed, 

“Hermit of the Prairies,’ fiction, by T. 
Flint, 222. 

Hero-names, 141. 

Herodotus, 88, 92. 

Heron, Tlingit, ancestor, 85. 

Hervey, Charles P., dentist, 381. 

Hesperian, periodical, ay ceases. publi- 
cation, 215; edited by W. D. Gallagher, 
228; fiction in, 234. 


Hewett, Edward, 326. 

Hewitt, Abram S., 394. 

Hey, yay 117. 

Hiatt, Asaph, 55. 

Hiatt, Benejah, 55. 

Hiatt, William, 56. 

Hibben, Frank C., 66. 

Hickenloo er, Sarah, 71. 

High Bank, Ohio, 58. 

a County, Ohio, 59; birthplace of 


23 
Highway Departinent, State, 278. 
es 


Hildreth, Charles T., 325. 

Hildreth, Samuel Prescott, 1783-1863: 
Waller, A. E. “Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, 
1783-1863,” 313-38; arrival in Ohio, 
313-4; birth, 314; parents, 315; youth, 
315-6; books read 317; teaches at 
Bradford, 319; studic ies at Cambridge 
College, "319; "decides to go to Ohio, 
319-20 practices at Hampstead, N. H., 
319-20; journey to Marietta, 320-1; 
moves to Belpré, 321-2: sends article to 
Medical Repository, 322; buys Blenner- 
hassett’s library, 322; elected to State 
Legislature, 323-4; introduces vaccina- 
tions, 324; papers by, 324; meteor- 
ological journal ept by, 325; paper on 
epidemics, 326; presidential address, 
_ Re) mn geologist, 328-9; journey 

o R., 329-30; visits J. P. 

Wethee, Sea meets TH. Newberry, 

332; appointed on geological survey 

committee, 333; geological report, 

i and survey, 335; resignation, 

; publications by, 336; health, 336- 

33 . 2d Medical Convention of Ohio, » 
337; estimate of, 8. 
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Hildredth, William H., ‘‘Timothy Flint 
and James Flint,” 390; 415. 


Hill, Dr. Thomas J., 377. 

Hill, Rev. William, 110. 

Hilliard, John, 141. 

Hilliard, O., 140, 141, 151. 

Hilliard’s, see Hilliard, O. 

Hilliard’s Station, see Hilliard, O. 

Hills of Clay, by M. L. Reeder, rev. by 
C. L. Weaver, 74-6. 

Hinduism, 89. 

Historic sites, Ohio, survey of, proposed 
= location and marking, proposed, 


Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, paper read before, 198; meeting 
of, 201; MSS. on first library in, 203. 

Historical conventions, proposed, 289. 

Historical societies, see County historical 
societies and Local historical societies. 

Historical societies, junior, proposed, 289. 

History, father of, 92. 

History of human race, 83. 

History of the State of Ohio, IV and V. 
282; series completed, 282; Vol. II, cor- 
rection, 390; exhibit at completion of 
series, 391-2. 

Hockett, Jesse, 55. 

Hockett, Ruth, 55. 

Hocking Hills, O., 333. 

Hodges, N. D. C., article by, 203. 

Hoffman, Charles Fenno, western writer, 

Holland, Cecil Fletcher, Morgan and His 
Raiders: A Biography of the Confed- 
erate General, rev. by J. R. Lawwill, 
69-70. 

Holland Land Company, Reports of Jo- 
seph_ Ellicott as hief of Survey 
(1797-1800) and as Agent (1800-1821) 
of the Holland Land Company’s Pur- 
chase in Western New York, rev. by 
B. E. Josephson, 403-4. 


Holley, Nathaniel, activities of, 130. 

Holman, Jesse Lynch, 406-7. 

Holman, William Steele, 406-7. 

Holmans of Veraestau, by I. G. 
rev. by B. E. Josephson, 406-7. 

Holmes, Edward, 185. 

Holocene, geological age, 97. 

Home economics, 189. 

Home life, 74. 

Homo rhodesiensis, 103. 

Homo sapiens, 92, 99, 102, 105. 

Homo soloensis, 102, 103. 

Hooper, Osman, on Samuel Medary, 31. 

Hooten, Earnest Albert, 97. 

Hoover, Herbert, 394. 

Hope Leslie, fiction, 221. 

Hopewell mounds, 398. 

Hopewell, Va., 55, 58, 59. 

Hopi Indians, 399-401. 

Hopkins, James R., 272. 

Horace, Satires, 92. 

Horseback, C. F. Hoffman’s tour on, 244. 

Horses, wild, 98, 99; evolution of, 104. 

Horticultural Society, Columbus, 24. 

Horton, one 37, 

Horton, m \ 

Hospitalization, Blue Cross, 279. 

Hospitals, in Cincinnati, 71. 

Hotel life, 74. 

Hotevilla, 400. 


Blake, 
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Hiemetheeping, and maid problem, 299- 


Houses, historic, 272. 

Howard, E. B., ‘ 

Howard, Dr. R. L., 304, 358. 

—- Henry, commemoration proposed, 


87. 

Howells, Mildred, Life in Letters, 39. 

Howells, W. W., b 

Howells, William Dean, 1837-1920: 
Cady, E. H., “William Dean Howells 
and the Ashtabula Sentinel,” 39-51; 
youth, 39; and theoretical socialism, 
41; early writings, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47; 
Spanish translation by, 42; early literary 
technique, 43; German translations by, 
43; passages from writings, 47, 48, 49, 
50; gentility of, 48, 49; humor of, 48; 
realism of, 49, 50; self education of, 
50, 51; literary qualities of, 51. 

Hrdlicka, Ales, scientist, 97. 

Hubbard, Lucien, Rivers to the Sea; an 
American Story, rev. by E. C. Biggert, 


Hudson, David, and township of Hudson, 


Hudson, O., 3, 374. 

Huff, Daniel, 59. 

Hull, Dr. Emerson, 349. 

Hulme, Robert T., translates De Bois- 
mont’s work, 352. 

Human Origins, 94. 

Human race, origin and antiquity, 83 
84, 104. 

Humor, of W. D. Howells, 48. 

Hungarian Association, 24. 

Hunt, Esther, 55. 

Hunt, John, 127, 128. 

Hunt, Mary, i 

Hunt, Nathan, 55, 57. 

Hunt, Phineas, 57, 59. 

Hunt, Thomas, 55. 

‘“Hunter’s Vow,’ fiction, 239-40, 246. 

Hurd, Henry M., 354. 

Hurdus, Adam, 1760-1843: Smit, Mrs. 
O. D., “Adam Hurdus and the Sweden- 
borgians in Early Cincinnati,’ 106-34; 
youth, 106; in British army, 107; 
marriage, 107; business venture, 108; 
emigrates to America, 108; joins Metho- 
dists, 108; goes to Cincinnati, 109; 
opens dry goods business, 109-10; early 
religious efforts, 110; buys farm, 110- 
11; business ventures, 111; religious 
activities, 111, 112, 114; builds organ, 
112; versatility of, 112; sermons, 117; 
and Second New Jerusalem Society, 122; 
tolerance of, 122; activities and services 
of, 133; estimate of, 133-4; death, 134. 

Hurdus and Carter factory, 111. 

Hurdus, Elizabeth, 114. 

Hurdus family, and theater, 113. 

Hurdus, George, 114 

Hurdus, James, 114. 

Hurdus, Joseph, 113. 

Hurdus, Maria, 117. 

Hurdus, Matilda, marriage, 111. : 

Hutchinson Family, singers, and _spirit- 
ualism, 348. 

Hyatt, Hudson, ed., “Captain Hyatt, Be- 
ing the Letters Written during the 
Years 1863-4 to His Wife. Mary, by 
Captain T. J. Hyatt, 126th Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry,’’ 166-83; 193. 
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Hyatt, James, 182, 183. 

Hyatt, ‘thomas Jefferson, “Captain Hyatt, 
Being the Letters Written during the 
Years 1863-1864 to His Wife, Mary,” 
166-83. 

Hymns, played at Hurdus home, 112. 

Hypnotism, 349-50. 


“T Am,” poem, 75. 

Ice Age, 98. 

Illinois, in short stories, 215; locale for J. 
Hall’s stories, 237. 

Illinois College, 3, 7, 9. 

Illinois Monthly Magazine, ‘periodical, 
211; om Cooper’s Prairie, 213; M. 
Neville’s stories in, 226; fiction in, 237. 

Illinois State Archives, Chief of Docu- 
ments Department visits, 295. 

Illinois State Historical Society Library, 

hief of Documents Department visits, 
295. 

Immaculate conception, 88. 

Imperium in Imperio, State motto, 160. 

Imprisonment, of A. Hurdus, 107. 

“Independent Candidate,”’ by W. D. 


Howells, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 51. 
Independent Treasury Bill, 16. 
» Society’ s Publica- 


Index, —— 
tions, proposed, 

India, L 

Indian Arts and Crafts, exhibit, 272. 

“Indian Fighter,’”’ fiction, 222. 

Indian Relic Collector’s Society, Ohio, 
278. 

Indiana, 55; dunes in, 188; the Holman 
family in, 406-7. 

Indiana Historical Bureau, 
torical Collections, Vol. 
E. Josephson, 405. 

Indiana Historical Society, gift from, 287. 

Indiana University, Publications, Social 
Science Series, No. 3, rev. by B. E. 
Josephson, 77-8. 

Indians, 57, 273; Delaware, 56; MS. Vo- 
cabulary, 294; mythology of, 85; at- 
tracted by religious hymns, 112; names 
of places, 136-9; mounds, 217; Chris- 
tian, 241; in fiction, 246; art of, 273; 
Wyandot, 295; in Western Reserve, 
371-2; tribes to whom Ft. Ancient 
culture is attributed, 396; Hopi, 399- 
401. 


Indiana _ His- 
27, rev. by B. 


Industrial age, 95. 

Industrialists: Henry W. 

Infernal regions, 129. 

“Influence of New England in Denomi- 
national Colleges in the Northwest, 
1830-1860,” by E. Kidd Lockard, 1-13. 

Instruction methods, Lancaster Academy, 
251. 

Iowa, 55. 

Iowa State College, N. S. Townshend be- 
comes professor of agriculture at, 364. 

Treland, 94; a Kerr, native of, 206. 

Iriarte, poet, 

Iron, Age te 64, 95 

Iron industry, H. 'W. Oliver and, 410-11. 

Iron Pioneer: Henry W. Oliver, by H. O 
Fvans, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 410-11. 

Irving, Washington, Sketch Book, 209. 

Islam, 89. 


Oliver, 410-11. 
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Jackson, ANDREW, 14, 15, 16, 20, 393. 
jackson Township, Franklin Co., O., 151 
Jacksonboro, O., 70 

Jacksonian Democrats, 31. 

Jacksonville, Ill., 3, 267. 

jacobs, ——, translator, 43. 

James, Abbie Bailey, 120. 

“James Kirrwood,”’ poten, 238. 

Java, Island of, 101 

Java man, 105; description of, 101-2. 

Java-Peking man, 103, 104. 

aws, 104. 

Jelfetsom, Ohio, 39, 42, 44, 46, 49. 

efferson Township, Franklin Co. + O., 151. 

jo seem a -Jacksonian Democrats, 23. 

effersonian, The, newspaper, 81. 

Jelliffe, Smith E 
“Jemima O'Keek, .. Sentimental Tale,” 
fiction, 221, 223, 

Jensen, Merriil, The * ticles of Confed- 
eration, An Interpretation of the So- 
cial Constitutional History of _the 
fovestoms Revolution, 1774-1781, rev. 

E. Josephson, 402-3. 

nae Levi, 35. 

Jewett, Isaac Appleton, essay by, 212. 

Jews, 90. 

Johnson, E., 117. 

Johnson, Rev. eed, 125. 

— Thomas C., 365, 366 

ordan, Philip D., 583, 415; “Skulls, Ra 
pers, Ghosts and Doctors, » 339-54 od. 
Men of America, Vol. 3 (Simon oe 
eron, by L. F. Crippen), rev. by G. 
Potts, wy ft. Men of America, Vol. 
4, rev. E. Josephson, 406-7; ed., 
Annals a p AF, Vol. 5, rev. by GC. 
M. Potts, 409. 

Josephson, Bertha E., 284; ‘‘Documentary 
Data,” 61-3, 184- 5 294-5, 391-2; rev. 
of Ferguson’s Mark Twain: Man and 
Legend, 72-3; rev. of Haydn’s By Na- 
ture Free, 188-9; and Society’s publi- 
cations, 282; reports on Illinois State 
Archives, 295; rev. of McVicker’s The 
Queen Was in the Kitchen, 299-300; 
rev. of Peattie’s The Return, 300-1; 
rev. of Jensen’s The Articles of Con- 
federation, 402-3; rev. of Hendrickson’s 
David Dale Owen: Pioneer Geologist of 
the Middle West, 405; rev. of Holland 
Land Company’s Reports of Joseph Elli- 
cott, 403-4; rev. of Nevins’ Fremont: 
Pathmarker of the West, 405-6; rev. of 
Ludey’s Decision Reserved, 408; rev. of 
Frederick’s Out of the Midwest. 409-10; 
rev. of Winther’s The Trans-Mississippi 
West, 77-8; rev. of Beard’s The Re- 
public, 190-1; rev. of Blake’s Holmans 
of Veraestau, 406-7; rev. of Brobeck’s 
Cook It in a Casserole, 189-90; rev. 
of Duss’ The Harmonists, 404; rev. of 
ria A Iron Pioneer: Henry W. Oliver, 

-1 
Journal of Captain Bradley, 68. 
joes of Man, ed. by J. R. 


Journalism, Ohio, Samuel Medary and, 14. 

Jubilee College, 11, 12. 

udea, 10 

udson and Hine, 
Western Literary journal, 
232 


Buchanan, 


periodical by, 215; 
fiction in, 


Junior historical societies, proposed, 289. 








Karzen, Judea, 103. 

Kansas, 27, 28, 30, 55; constitution for, 
29; legislature of, 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, 25, 26. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, 52. 

Kansas Woman’s Equal Suffrage Associa- 


tion, 53. 
Keenan, James D., slave sale, 185. 
Keith, ————— , scientist, 97. 


Kellogg, C. F., 126. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, 188. 

Kendall, Mrs. Cora Carter, 112. 

Kentucky, 70; in short stories, 215; be- 
fore Civil War, 409. 

Kentucky Blue-Grass, 80. 

“Kentucky Election,’ fiction, by B. 
Drake, 219. 

Kentucky mountaineer studies, 272. 

Kentucky, Unversity of, Reports < An- 
thropology and Archaeology, Vol. V, No. 
6, rev. by R. G. Morgan, 64-5. 

Kenyon College, 11, 268. 

Kern, E. M., letter of 1849, 406. 

Kerr, Lewis, 196; first Cincinnati librar- 
ian, sketch of, 205; attack on, 206; 
and Cincinnati library, 207. 

Kettleford, N. H., % 

—_a, Col. James, and Lockbourne, 


Kilbourne, John, map, 137. 

Killgore, Charles, 194. 

Kinmont, Alexander, 120, 123, 127, 128, 
131, 132, 134; career, 121; as edu- 
cator, 122. 

Kinsey, Francis Argonia, 52. 

Kinsey, Oliver, 52, : 

Kinsey and Salter, hardware store, Ar- 
gonia, Kansas, 52. 

Kinsey, Terissa Ann White, 52. 

Kirtland, Dr. Jared P., 330-3. 

Kittredge, a 317. 

Kittredge, Thomas, taught S. Hil- 
dreth, 318° "317-8, 319, . 

Klippart, John Hancock, on agricultural 
psec Wn 356-7. 

Knickerbocker, T. Flint editor of, 220. 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 34 

Know-Nothings, 26. 

Knox College, 9, 10. 

Kossuth, Louis, 24, 343. 

Kuk-su, Maidu ancestor, 87. 


Laporn ORGANIZATIONS, Knights of the 
Golden Circle, 34 

Ladies’ Society for the Promotion of 
Education at the West, 5. 

“tee “ Blennerhassett,’”’ fiction, 225, 

26- 

Lafayette, Marquis de, aids M. Neville, 
224-5; ceremonies during U. S. tour by, 
301-2. 

Lamb, J., 183. 

Lamira, O., 52. 

Lancaster nner eh a 

Lancaster, Joseph, 

Land Grant College i. 363, 364-5. 

Land Grants, early, of Franklin County, 


138. 
Land Office, 194 
Land sales, Coventry, England, 1595, 185; 
New Jersey, 1761, 185; Kentucky, 
1766, 185. 


INDEX 


Lane Seminary, 3, 7, 12. 

Lan aon 5, 6, 87. 

Lapham, Increase A., 333, 335. 

laa fiction, 1 

Larrabee, Stephen A. English Bards and 
Grecian arbles. The Relationship 
between Sculpture and Poetry ~~ “4 
og A in the wean Period, rev. 

Weaver 

Larrie, Walter, fiction, 44, 45. 

Lartet, ——, scientist, 97. 

“tat = the Boatmen,” fiction, 223, 224, 

? 
“ig of = Mohicans,” by J. F. Cooper, 


Pome | Dr. H., 308, pee ‘a of, 311. 

Latin, 4, 5, 196, 257, 258 

Laugeries Basse, 99. 

Laugeries Haute, 99. 

Law, constitutional, 128. 

Lawrence County, O., 58. 

Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 65. 

Lawson, Emma, 117. 

Lawson, Franklin H., 112. 

Lawson, Thomas, 117. 

Lawwill, J R., rev. of Morgan and His 
+a lg ‘by Cecil Fletcher Holland, 69- 
70; 274. 

Lazarillo de Tormes, translated by W. D. 
Howells, 42. 

Leaflets, religious, 130. 

a higher, in Kentucky, 209. See 
also Education. 

Leaves, creation myth about, 86. 

Lebanon, O., 110, 133, 254. 

Le Baron, Lemuel, 318. 

Lecturer, A. Kinmont as, 122. 

Lectures, 271; on moral and religious 
subjects, 10; on art, 121; in Natural 
History, 274; series, at Museum, 277-8. 

Lees Creek, O., 59. 

Leesburg, O., 59. 

Leesville, O., 171. 

Legal training, 196. 

Legends, American, 209. 

Legends of a Log Cabin, fiction, 239. 

Legends of the West, fiction, 237. 

Legislature, Ohio State, 138. 

Legislature, Territorial, 200, 208; mem- 
ers, 194; John Reily, clerk of, 207. 

Lemen, James, letter from, MS., 295 

Lending, book, 195 

Les Eyzies, see Eyzies, Les. 

Lester, Clarence B., 188. 

“Letburn Parkman; or, ‘Yne Maniac,” 
fiction, 242. 

Lewis and ~s expedition, 78. 

Lewis, M. 6p. 

Lexington, Ky., = sep center, 209; 
pomertene published at, 2 

Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, 
Feb. 17, 1806, library announcement 
in, ; 

Libraries, Ohio: Martin, D. V., “The 
Truth about Cincinnati’s First Li- 
brary,” 193-208. 

Library: Archives, MSS. and Maps in 
Society’s, Josephson, B. E., ‘‘Documen- 
tary Data,” 61-3, 184-5, 294-5, 391-2; 
Swedenborgian, 117; New Church, 123; 
of Theosophic Society, 128; first in 
Cincinnati, 193-208; Cincinnati, found- 
ing of, 197; first ’ public, in a 
territory, 202; Society’s growth, 1943, 
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283-6, mewspaper, 285-6; Society’s, 

need for more space and better equip- 

ment, 289. 
Library Journal, 1880, 


_ Lie, first, 87. 
Life, periodical, 190. 

ae a © en of Black Hawk, 

iog., 

Life of . and of His Brother the 
Prophet, biog., 216. 

Life on the Lakes: Being Tales and 
Sketches Collected during a Trip to the 
— Rocks of Lake Superior, fiction, 


on first library, 


A James, ag from, MS., 295. 
tfoot, Rev. Dr. John, on date of cre- 
= ‘91. 

Ligonier, Pa., 68. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 
393-4; and spiritualism, 348. 

Lindley, Harlow, 63, 193; “Thomas Beals, 
First Friends Minister in. Ohio,’ 55-60; 
rev. of Wilson’s Arthur St. Clair— 
Rugged Ruler of the Old Northwest, 


67-8; rev. of Harris’ Clipped Wings, 74;° 


rev. of Wolfe’s Stories of Guernsey 
County, Ohio, 81; “A State Motto,” 
160-5; rev. of Miller’s Uncle Bill, 187; 
rev. of Teale’s Dune Boy, 188 ; “Report 
of the Secretary of the Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society,” 
281-90; secretarial duties and activities, 
1943, 281; ed., “Captain Cushing in 
the War of 1812,” 282; rev. of Ham- 
lin’s Greek Revival Architecture in 
America, 296; rev. of Joseph Schafer, 
Student of Agriculture, published by 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
188; rev. of Adams’ The American, 
297; rev. of Tyler’s Freedom’s Fer- 
ment, 298; rev. of Neubeck’s Twelfth 
Child in Wheels of Time, 298-9; rev. 
of Griffith’s and Smith’s Ohio—The 
State and Its Government, 301; rev. of 
Brandon’s A Pilgrimage of Liberty, 301- 
2; rev. of Saye’s New Viewpoints in 
Georgia History, 407. 

Lindley, Olive R., rev. of Robert’s A 

an of Malice Landing, 187; rev. of 

Ward’s The Welcome ner, 80-1. 

pa ae pce of, 

Linworth, 

Lipkind, D. * William, 273; 

Liquor, 11. 

Literary Cadet, periodical, 210. 

Literary technique, of W. D. 
43. 


lecture, 277. 


Howells, 


Literary movement, in West, 209. 

Literary societies, in Cincinnati, 243. 

Literature, in Ashtabula Sentinel, 40; of 
anthropology, 93; Swedenborgian, 130; 
American, beginning of, 209; regional, 
210; western, estimate, 245. 

Little Darby Creek, 137, 139, 152. 

Little Derby Creek, see Little Darby Creek. 

“Little Giant,’’ 27. 

Little Miami R., 57, 70. 

“Little Pacer; or Going without Break- 
fast,” fiction, 238. 

Littleton, Bishop, on early weapons, 95. 
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Liturgy, of Swedenborgians, 111. 

Livingston, Whit, fiction, 76. 

Kea Contam, Society’s school service, 

Local historical societies, assistance pro- 
posed, 290. 

Lockard, E. Kidd, “The Influence of New 
England in Denominational Colleges in 
the Northwest, 1830-60,” 1-13. 

foes, O., 140, 149, 152. 

Locke, Dr. John, 333, 

Lockland, organ at, 112. 

Logan, Gincy, fiction, 80. 

London Heights, O., 174 

Long, Dr. David, 373, 378. 

Look to the Mountain, by Le G. Cannon, 
Jr., rev. by E. C. Biggert, 76-7. 

Looting, by Union army, 1 

Lorain County, O., 355. 

Lord’s Prayer, 127. 

Lost Creek, Tennessee, 57. 

Lottery, neg 1807, 185. 

Louis Philippe, 224. 

Louisiana, 184. 

“Love and Mosquitoes,” fiction, 238. 

Lovell, Clarissa, 117. 

Lovell, Oliver, 117, 127. 

“Lovers? Political "Race, or a Kentucky 
Election,” fiction, 217. 

Lower Paleolithic Age, 98, 100, 101. 

Lucas, Robert, 333, 336 

“Lucinda, or the Mountain Mourner,”’ 
fiction, 230. 

Lucretius, on 
weapons, 95. 

Ludey, Charles A., Decision Reserved, rev. 
by B. E. dosephson, 408. 

Lunenburg ounty, Va., certif. of freedom 
for Negroes in, 185. 

Lupton families. 59. 

Lyman School, fiction, 189. 


creation, 92; on early 


McArtuur, ALLEN. 263, 

McArthur, General biome 63, 266; let- 
ters, MSS., 295. 

McArthur, Effie, 266. 

McBride, James, 197, 198, 204, 208. 

McClellan, ge B. 34. 

McClung, John A., fiction writer, 238. 

McCoy, Es.. 372. 

McCoy’s Mills, see Marble Cliff. 

MacCurdy, George G., scientist, 94, 97. 

McFerson, wa 318. 

McGillicudy, T. D., votes Republican, in 
Missouri, 1860, 184. 

McKern System, 398, 399. 

McKinley fund, President William, 279. 

McKinley, Lois R., rev. of Doney’s The 
Broken Circle. 186. 

Society 


McKinley (William) Memorial, 
assumes custody, 5. 

=? National Memorial Association, 

279. 

McKinley, William, 394. 

McKinney, Anthony, 117. 

McKinnie, Capt., 182. 

McMakin, James, 113. 

McMakin, Margaret, 113. 

McVicker, Daphne Alloway, The =~ 


Was in the — rev. by B. o- 
sephson, 299-300 
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MACHINERY, og af 95 
Madeira, John, 266. 
Madeira’s Hotel Ks, 267. 
Madison Township, Franklin Co., 
Madisonville Focus, 396, 397, 398. 
Madisonville site, 396. 
Magdalenian, civilization, 98. 
Magic, 84. 
— hook, of Maori, 84. 
ets, and spiritualism, 351. 
Mabedel, on early weapons, 95. 
Maids, as servants, 299-300. 
Maidus, myths of, 86, 87. 
Maintenance, 1943 report, 279-80. 
“Major’s Story, fiction, 244. 
— ing of a Book,” Special Exhibit, 
Malaria, treatment of, 328. 
Malaya, 79. 
Malden, 216. 
Malice ssaee, 2S. 187. 
Mammoth, 98, 
Man, Origin he " Antiquity of: Shetrone, 
ix son “Trailing Adam’s Ancestors,” 


‘Man and Woman,” fiction, 234. 

Man of Malice Landing, <7 D. J. Roberts, 
tev. by O. R. Lindley, 1 

“Man of the Month,” Exhibits, 391. 

eran, 107; Adam MHurdus from, 

Mandville, Mrs., see Cory, Mrs. 

Manhattan, Kansas, 52. 

“Maniac,” fiction, 217. 

Mann, Horace, 11. 

Manners and customs, 92. 

Manning, N., itinerant surgeon- 
dentist, 376. 

a Edward Deering, 
guide by, 216. 

Mansfield. Jared, 252. 

Mansfield, ohn, map, 137. 

Manual labor departments, 12. 

Manuscript Catalog, Society’s, 284; need 
for completion, 288; temporary. cards 
in, 294 

Manuscripts, Ohio: Josephson, B.  E.. 
“Documentary Data,” 61-3, 184-5, 294- 
5, 391-2; = and of Ohio, Union list, 
proposed, 288 

Maori, beliefs of, 84. 

Maps, Society’s, small and pamphlet 
folder, 61, 62; Ohio, Union list of, 
proposed, 288; rr ie oo 392. 

Marble Cliff, O., 143, 152. 

Marble Cliff Mills, see Marble Cliff. 

Marchworth, Otto S., 272. 

Marietta, O., 187; birthplace of C. R. Gil- 
man, a 12th Medical Society of, 
notes, M 

Marietta 
bilia at, 314; in 1890’s, 408. 

Marietta Register, article on libraries in, 
202. 


Marion Township, Franklin Co., O., 

Mark Twain: Man — ‘.~— ’ by De L. 
Ferguson, rev. by B . Josephson, 72-3. 

Marlboro, O., 179. 

Marsh Run, O., 143, 152. 

Marshall, James B., owner, Western 
sey Magazine, 227; fiction writer, 


238. 
Martial law, 32. 


O., 152. 


Cincinnati 


95. 
College, 3; Hildreth memora- | 
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Martin, Dorothy V., “The Truth about 
apnuetre First Library,” 193-208; 

Marvel, Ik, 43, 47, 51. 

Maryland, 74. 

Mason Run 152. 

Matere’s Nahe? see Marble Cliff. 

Mathematics, 6, 122. 

Mather, W., geologist, 335. 

Matrimony, Fowler on, 347. 

Maui, 84. 

Mawer and Stenton, Introduction to the 
Survey of English Place-Names, 135. 

May, J. A., dentist, 380. 

Mayo, Daniel, 133. 

Mayor, first woman, 52, 


53. 
a a | » pss birthplace of B. 
ak 


Monsien. a Irish revolutionist, 25. 
edary, Samuel, 1801-1864: Dorn, H. P., 
“Samuel Medary— Journalist and Politi- 
cian,” 14-38; ancestry, 14; arrives in 
Bethel, O., 14; childhood, 14; editor of 
Ohio Sun, 15; and banking, 16; confi- 
dante of Andrew Jackson, n 
campaign of 1840, 17; and tariff, 18, 
19; attacked by ruffians, 18; and Ore- 
gon, 19; and Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1844, 20; probable author 
of 54°-40’ or fight” 20; and Polk’s 
election, 21; offered postmastership of 
Columbus, O., 21; sells Ohio Statesman, 
21, 24; and Constitutional Convention, 
22, 23; appointed minister to Chili, 23; 
publications by, 23; non-political in- 
terests, 24; character and political phi- 
losophy, 25; on Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
25; and politics, 26, 27; and Dred 
Scott case. 273 appointed territorial 
governor of Kansas, 28; appointed ter- 
ritorial oe of Minn., 28; as gov- 
— of Kansas, 29, 30; on Civil War, 

, 32; publishes Crisis, 31; on Negro, 
33} and abolition, 33; and campaign “ 
1864, 34; on conscription, 34; and 
funds for war, 35; Crisis office mobbed, 
35; on Lincoln, 36; death, 37; tribute 
to, 37; inscription on monument, 3 

Medical ‘College of Ohio, 71. 
edical Convention of Ohio, second, 
1838, 337; third, 1839, 326, 328. 

Medical Repository. 322. 

Medical Society of ™ Twelfth, early 
meetings, MS., 29 

Medicine, 71; in aie Ohio boarding 
school, 257; address on, MS., 295; 
Ohio: “Ohio Medical History — Pre- 
Civil War Period,” 303-89; a 
mystic and spagiric: Jordan, 
“Skulls, Rappers. Ghosts and Doctors,” 
Fa 54; N. S. Townshend’s study of, 

Mediums, eieneit, 348 ff. 

Medley, periodical, 

Meetings, Friends, 5. 59. 

Melish, John, map, 137. 

Melissa, fiction, 76. 

Membership, Society’s 
281-2. 

Memorials, Division of State, 
port, 274-6. 

Men of the Old Stone Age, 94. 

Mendenhall, Myseam. 


1944, 
1943 re- 


during 
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Mennessier, Clarissa, 113. 
Mennessier, Mary, 113 
Meredith, John, 114. 


Merla, fiction, 45, 46. 
Mesmer, Franz Antoine, and spiritualism, 
351. 


Mesmerism, 351, 352, 353. 
Meteorological data, 314, 325-8. 
Methodists, 108. 

Methuen, Mass., 316, 321. 

Mexico, 78 

Miami River, as locale for writers, 246. 

Miami uenennly, 71, 129 

Michigan, 2, 268. 

Michigan City, 188. 

Middle Paleolithic age, 98, 99. 

Middle Pleistocene period, 105. 

Middle West, emergence of, 215; 
ture of, 409-10. 

Middleton, o&. 177. _ 

Middletown, Conn. _e. 
ifflin Township, Franklin Co., O.,; 152. 

Mifflinville, O., Pi52. 

Mike Fink, see Fink, Mike. 

Military service, Society personnel in, 271. 

Military training, 316 

“Militia Rivals,” fiction, 229. 

Miller, Oscar F., “Report of the Treasurer 
of the Ohio State ~~ ree and 
Historical Societv.”” 291-3 

Miller, Thurman (Dusty, Pseud. ), Uncle 
Bill, rev. by H. Lindley, 187. 

Miller, William H., 187. 

Millfork, O., 74. 

Mills, Helen M. -, reference librarian, 283. 

— Ue. J.) Drug and Medicine Store, 


Mills, john, 55. 

Mills, Sarah, 55. 

Mills, William C., 395. 

Milner, Beverly, 59. 

Milton Academy, attended by Mrs. Du- 
mont, 230. 

Minerva Park, O., 144, 153. 

Mingo, 136; villages, 143. 

Ministers, L. 106; Friends, 55. 

Ministry, need of an educated, 3; 6; candi- 
dates for, 4. 

Mink, Arthur, 285; rev. of Allen’s Bed- 
ford Village, 401-2. 

Minnesota, 28. 

Missiona: Society of Connecticut, 
othy Flint, minister for, 220. 

Missionary zeal, 2. 

Mississippi River, 73; frontiers extend be- 
yond, 

Mississippi Valley, T. Flint in, 220. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
Chief of Dept. of Documents attends 
St. Louis meeting, 295. 

Missouri, 1860, Republican ballot in, 184; 
in short stories, 215 

Missouri, State Historical Society of, 253. 

Missouri, University of, conducts survey 
of — names, 135; techniques, 136. 

Mists, 8 

Mitchell, Alfred Hewetson, 
First Woman Mayor,” 52-4. 

Mitchell, John, map, 137. 

Mitchell, . Sam L., 322; 
dreth, 

Mitchell, Silas Weir, 354. 


litera- 
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Modern Conquistador in South America, 
by C. E. Altenburg, rev. by G. M. 
Potts, 408. 

Moenkopi, 400. 

Moffett, Hu 59. 

Mogollon-Ho okam ancestor, 66. 

ohammedans and eo ng ~~ ge com- 
‘pesiien to Christianity, 89; 

“Moina,” see Dinnies, Anna Al 238. 

Moir, scientist, 97. 

Molasses, 256. 

Monocacy, O., 174, 175. 

Monocacy Carols Manor, Maryland, 55. 

Monongahela River, 

Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 14. 

Montgomery Township, Franklin Co., 


Moon, 86. 

Moore, a, 142. 

Moore, . Jonas, 324. 

Moores and Ross Co., 277. 

“Moravian Indians,” fiction, 242, 246. 

Moravian massacre of 1782, 241. 

Morgan and His Raiders, by C. F. Hol- 
land, rev. by J. R. Lawwill, 69-70. 

Morgan and Lodge, publishers, 131. 

Morgan, General Daniel, 224. 

Morgan, — Fie, letter, 184. 

Morgan, Richard G., rev. of Webb’s The 
Crigler Mounds, 64-5; curator, 273; rev. 
of Griffin’s The Fort Ancient Aspect, 
4g 9; rev. of Titiev’s Old Oraibi, 399- 


Moreen’ s Raid, 70. 

Mormons, 78, 298. 

Morphology, 103. 

Morrill Act, see Land Pe rm College Act. 

Morrill, Justin L., and Land Grant Col- 
lege Act, 363. 

Morris, Robert, 109. 

on Thomas, first abolitionist senator, 


Morrison, J., 308. 

Morrow, 0. 

Morse, John F., "360. 

Morse, Samuel, 25. 

Mosaic conception of creation, 92. 

—, William R., partner of B. Drake, 

16. 

Mother Earth, 92. 

Mott, Frank Luther, on western period- 
icals, 245. 

Mottoes: of the Ohio Sun, 15; Lindley, 
Harlow, ‘“‘A State Motto,” 160-5. 

Mound a ee re place of S. Hil- 
dreth’s father, 315. 

Mound Be 20, 64, 65. 

Mound Be 27, 

Mound Builders: $71. 2. 

Mounds, 64, 65, 217. 

Mt. Carmel, Palestine, 102. 

Mount Chororua, 76 

Mt. Gilead, O., 185. 

Mousterian culture, 99, 100. 

“Muddling through,” 79. 

Muelder, Herman R., and Delo, David 
M., Years of This Land—A Geographic 
History of the United States, rev. by 
G. M. Potts, 408-9. 

Muir, William, 89. 

Murals, Polychrome, 98. 

Murduk, 90. 

Muscroft, George, 128. 
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Museum Echoes, 63, 282. 

“Museum Echoes,” radio program, 276. 

Museum Wormianum, 94. 

Music, 74. 

Musical organizations, 130. 

Muskingum Bridge Lottery, 185. 

Muskingum River, banks, birthplace of 
Julia L. Dumont, 230; as locale for 


writers, 246. 

Muskox, 98. 

Mutual improvement society, 123. 

my, Literary Passions, by W. D. Howells, 
39. 


iy Fete in a Log Cabin, by W. D. How- 

ells, 

Mythology, 83, 84, 85, 92; primitive, 87. 

Myths, 88; of primitive peoples, 84; of 
Maidus, 86, 87; of Tlingits, 86. 


NAMES, PLACE, in Franklin Co.: Rich- 
mond, » “Place-Names in Frank- 
lin County, Ohio,” 135-59. 

Nass, Tlingit ancestor, 85, 86. 

Nass River, 85 

Nasshakiyel, 85, 86. 

Natchez-under-the-Hill, 

National Highway, he of, 303. 

a Institute for Wartime Traffic, 

National symbols, flags as, 69. 

Natural history, 126; classes in, 274. 

Natural History, Department of, 1943 re- 
port, 274 

Naturalists and Physicians, German Asso- 
ciation of, 1852 montion, 346. 

Neanderthal, Germany, 1 

Neanderthal Man, 100, 102, 103, 105. 

Neef, Joseph, 124. 

Negroes, 26, 33; and education, 7; status 
of, 32; certificates of freedom for, 184; 
slave sale of, 18€3, 185; N. S. Town- 
shend’s sympathy for, 359. 

Neil House, 24. 

Neolithie Age, 95, 97. 

Neolithic Man , 97. 

Neosho County, Kansas, 52. 

Neubeck, Mary Cook, Twelfth Child in 
Wheels of Time, rev. by H. Lindley 
298-9. 

Neville, Morgan, western writer, 223-7. 

Neville, Major Presley, 224. 

Nevins, an, Fremont: 
the West, rev. by 
405-6. 

Nevins, Richard, 31, 35. 

New Albany, O., 142, 153. 

New Church, see New Jerusalem Church 
in Cincinnati and Swedenborgians and 
Swedenborgian Society. 

na Citizens’ Day, special a 391. 
New Constitution, pamphlet, 2 

New Doctrines, 108 

New England, post-war conception of, 
300-1. 

New Englanders in Ohio: Lockard, E. K., 

“The Influence of New England in 
Denominational Colleges in the North- 
west, 1830-60,” 1-13. 

New Garden, N. CG. 56. 

New aaneme © -» 142, 153. 

New Hampshire, 76 


Pathmarker of 
Josephson, 
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New Harmony, Indiana, 124, 404, 405. 
New Jersey, 185. 
New Jerusalem Churc 
trines, 108, 109 123; Ry 112; 
first Society, 113; 114; in- 
a 115, i29; Od I Seciety, 122, 
= Sunday School, 125; Singing So- 
» 130; school, 132. See also Swe- 
den orgians and Swedenborgian So- 
ciety. 
New ,, WE Church Repository, 115. 
Ws” meee Society in America, first, 


in Cincinnati, doc- 


New pees - short stories, 215. 

New Oraibi, 4 

New Orleans, +» 73, 74; cholera deaths 
in, 304. 

New Orleans, i 78 

New Salem, S Hildreth teaches at, 315. 

New Viewpoints in ig History, by 
A. B. Saye, . bd H. Lindley, 407. 

New York City, 1 

New York State. 

New Zealand, 84. 

Newberry, — 332. 

Newberry, John S., 332-3, 337, 356. 

Newport, omas, 10. 

News-reportin , in World War II, 80. 

7 lepartment, Society’s, 270, 

Newspaper notices, on library, 199. 

Newspapers, in early Cincinnati, 118, 
193; Society’s acquisitions, 1943, 285; 
survey of Ohio, 285-6; Union list of 
proposed, 288; “first Cleveland, 


2: Democrats in, 22. 


one Kansas, 53. 

Newtown, O., 177. 

Nicholas, of Russia, 405. 

Nick of the Woods, by R. M. Bird, 213. 

Nicotine, 11. 

“‘Nimrod Prats. Esq.,”’ fiction, 222. 

Norman e 

Norris, —— 170. 

Norristown Academy, 14. 

North Carolina. 55, 56, > 

North Fork Indian Run, O -» 151.. 

Northern Ohio Dental Association, or- 
ganized, 379. 

Northwest, 1, 2, . 2. 7 

Northwest Territory, a ey 68, 197, 200; 
first library ae. 2. 

Norton Field, 15 

Norwich ee kis, Franklin Co., O., 153. 

Notes on contributors, 82, 192, 302" 412. 

“Notes on Early Settlement of the North- 
western Territory,” 204. 

Novels, by T. Flint, 220, 222. 


—_, John H., letter for J. H. Morgan, 


Oak AnD WrnsLow STtTs., New 
ne ag Church at, 112. 

Oakland, O., 143, 144, 153. 

Oberlin, O., 7. 

ary College, 2, 11; 


Cinn., 


agriculture at, 


Oberlin Colony, 2 
’Doone, Katie, 73. 
Officers. Union, drinking among. 169. 
Ohio Academy of Science, 278; H. C. 
Shetrone, president, 280. 
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Ohio, an Empire within an Bogie, 160. 

“Ohio at War,’ radio program 

= Suits for Victory,” Specisi Ex- 
it, 2 


Ohio Canal 142, 303. 

Ohio Comes of A e, 1873-1900, 282. 

Ohio Company, Ts. Dumont’s parents 
with, 230; a Sr., purchases 
land from, 315, 

Oh oe S Conference e — Teachers, 


Ohio Constitution, 22. 

Ohio Constitutional Convention, N. S. 
Townshend member of, 360. 

Ohio 2. and Publicity Com- 
mission, 

Ohio General Assembly, 35, 138; and 
geological survey, 333-4; N. S. Town- 
shend elected senator of, 363. 


Ohio Historical Collections, XI, 282 
“Ohio in Short re 1824-1839, » by 
Lucille B. Emch, 


“Ohio in the Ware” exhibit, 274. 
Ohio Indian Relic Collectors Society, 278. 
Ohio i. > om state memorials, publica- 
tion. - 
Ohio Fn er Institute, L. Watson, a 
founder of, 
War 


“Ohio Medical 
Period,” 303 

Ohio Mle nnog "published by O. S. U. 
journalism dept., 286. 

Ohio Parks Astacitdion, 278. 

Ohio River, 56, 57, 58, 64, 65, 73, 133, 

52; as locale for writers, 246; Hil- 
dreth’s Sonmaty up the, 329-30. 

Ohio School of the Air, Society radio pro- 
grams over, 276. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society: Annual Reports, 269-93; 60th 
ae celebration proposed, 287; 

Josephson, B. E., “Documen- 
ata,” 61-3, 184-5, 394- 5, 391-2. 

Ohio” State Dental Society,” 379. 

Ohio State Journal, 35, et on cholera 
epidemic, 303, 305, 310- 

Oe State Library, Semeemae gifts by, 


5. 

Ohio State University, 270, 358; coop- 
eration with Society, 280; Department 
= Botany, Contribution No. 469: Wal- 

A. E., “Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, 
1783- 1863, » 313-38, 

Ohio Statesman, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 
24, 26; sold by Medary, 21; on 
cholera ont. 305. 

Ohio Sun, 15, 16. 

Ohio—The State and Its Government, by 
o P. — gas 5 W. Smith, rev. by 

Lindley 

Ohio Voller." oo activity in, 209, 220; 
women writers in, 230. 

Ohio Volunteer Infantry, letters of officer 
in, 166-83. 

Ohio War History Commission, 271; news- 
paper file, 

Ohio Weavers’ Guild, 278. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 71. 

il fire, in Titusville, Pa., 77. 

Oil industry, 77. 

Oklahoma, 54. 

Okra plant, beverage, 256. 

Old Northwest, 60, 68. 


History — Pre-Civil 
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Old Oraibi, by wry Titiev, rev. by R. 
G. Morgan, 399-40 

“Old Van—A F -iecten fiction, 229. 

Olentangy Park, Columbus, O., 138. 

Olentangy River, 144, 153, 157, 263, 264. 

yy te ee o., 136, 153; mean- 
ing of, 13 

Olio, periodical, 2 

bmg Henry w. “biography, 410-11. 

Oliver, J. L., & Co. 40. 

a, Thomas, partner of A. Hurdus, 

Oneota .} of the Upper Mississippi 
Phase, 3 

“Oolemba = Cincinnati,” fiction, 220, 
221, 222, 246. 

Ophthalmia, 327. 

Opposition, to Swendenborgians, 125. 

Oregon, 22, 26, 55, 66; re-occupation of, 
19, 21; annexation, 20. 

Oregon-Nevada sites, 66. 

“Oregon Question,” 19. 

Oregon Trail, 78. 

Organ-building, 130. 

Organs, 130; first parlor, built by A. 
Hurdus, 112, in —_ Cincinnati, 129. 

Origin, human, 84, 92, 93, 94; scientists 
and, 97; evolutionary, 93. 

Origin-antiquity concept, 83. 

Ornithology, 274. 

hans,” fiction, 231. 
Cae Smee, History of Cleveland, cited, 


Orton, Edward, 202; on Townshend, 369. 

Osborn, Henry F., scientist, 94, 

Osborne, , clergyman, 254 

Osgood, Gem, 319. 

Osgood, I 317 

O'Toole, Melissa, fiction, 401-2. 

Otterbein University, 154. 

Ottoman, Isaac, 57. 

Out of the Midwest, ed. by John T. 
oe, tev. by B. E. Josephson, 409- 

Outlines of the Neurological System of 
Anthropology, 343. 

Overman, Obediah, 58. 

Overman, William D., resignation of, 274. 

Ovid, 154. 

Owen, David Dale: Pioneer Geologist of 
the Middle a i by W. B. Hendrick- 
son, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 405. 

Owen, a 405. 

Oxford, 129. 





| anton Creer, Nt 4, 290. 

ageants, historical, propose 

Sn, Thomas, spirit writing of, 351-2. 

oe 98. 

Paleolithic Age, 95. See also Upper, 
Middle and Lower Paleolithic Ages. 

A emg og and human origin, 9o. ° 

Palestine, 9 

Palgrave, Wiliam G., 90. 

Paludism, 3 

Pan-eravian period, 67. 

Paradise 

Paris, N. S Townshend in, 358. 

Parker, Ezra, fiction, 81. 

Parker, Judd, fiction, 80. 

Parks Association, 278. 

Partridge, Captain, 268. 

















INDEX 


Patriotic organizations, cooperation with, 


roposed, 2 
Palen, Robert G., 337. 


Paulding, James Kirke, writer, 213, 224. 
rao deduction, for U. S. War Bonds, 
Peabody, Stephen, 117. 

Peace mocrats, 34. 


Peace of Mad Anthony, 68. 

Peattie, Margaret Rhodes, The Return, 
rev. by B. E. Fame, 300-1. 

Peixotto, "Daniel, 

Peking, China, iol. 

Peking man, 105; description of, 101-2. 

Penitentiary, Ohio State, 70, 184, 254; 
cholera at, 308-9. 

Penn, William, 14. 

Pennsylvania, 55, 57, 58. 

Pennsylvania School, O., 154. 

Pennsylvania, University of, C. R. Gil- 
man studies at, 239. 

Periodicals, Swedenborgian, 131; western, 
demise of, 245; acquired by Society, 
1943, 283. 

Perkins, James H., western writer, 236-7. 

Perry Township, Franklin Co., O., 154. 

Persia, map of, 1626, 185. 

Personal Names, of places 139-41. 

Pessimism, of Charles A. Beard, 191. 

Pestalozzi, 

Pestalozzian theory, tried in Cinn., 124. 

“Peter Squibb,” 205. 

Peter Street, Phila. - 108. 

Phelps, Oliver, 371. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 107, 108, 109. 

Philatelic Club, Col umbus, 272, 278. 

Philips Academy, 315, 

Philistine god, 130. 

Phillips, Mrs. Lucille, 277. 

Philosophy and philosophies, 6, 92; Puri- 
tan, 2; of flag, 69; religious, 88, ” 
93; Roman, 92. 

Photography exhibits, 272. 

Photostatic copying of Ohio’s historic ma- 
terial, 290. 

Phrenological Almanac, 341. 

Phrenological Cabinet, 342. 

Phrenology, Jordan, P. D., __. Rap- 
pers, Ghosts and Doctors,” 339-5 

Physicians: Cherry, James, 304, 308; * Coll- 
yer, R. H., 344-5; Combe, Andrew, 
345; Cool, Isaac, 304; Dalton, a 
307; Dunham, x, 344; Gard, B. 
308; Gay, Norman, —_ Gill, John a 
304; Gilman, C. R., , Alex: 
ander E., 304; inn RS 321, 324; 
Harvey, ” George B., 307; Hildreth, 
Samuel P., 313-38; Howard, R. L., 304, 
358; Kirtland, ‘Jared, 321, 330-3; 
Lathrop, H., 308; Kittredge, Thomas, 
317-8, 324; Locke, Dr. John, 333; 
Long, David, 373; Mitchell, Sam ee 
322-3; Morrison, J., 308; Pollard, W. 
W., 307; Regnier, Dr., 324; Riddell, 
Dr. John L., 333; Seltzer, S. Z., 304; 
Smith, N. W., 308; Smith, Samuel M., 
304; Stotts, Uriah, 304; Thompson, Dr., 
373; Thompson, John B., oe | Thomp- 


son, Robert, 304; Townshend, Norton 
S., 355-70; Trevitt, William, 308; 
True, Dr., 321 


Picket Post, O., 176. 
“Picture,” fiction, 232; quoted, 245-6. 
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Pierce, Franklin, 23. 

Pierson, Samuel, 114. 

ee of Liberty, comp. and ed. by 
ae Brandon, rev. by H. ey, 


Pil ot 298. 

Pillars, Isaiah, Attorney General, 202. 
Piltdown, England, 103. 

inhook, O., 154. 

Pioneer Biographies, 197. 

Pioneer life, and literature, 245; in Ohio, 


298-9. 

Piqua, Battle of, 275. 

“Pirate’s Death,’’ fiction, 217. 

Pisgah School, 154. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 57, Re 109, 187. 

Place-name study, 1 

“Place-Names in Freaklin County, Ohio,” 
by W. Edson Richmond, 135-59; pub- 
lications about, 135; American, 135; 
Ohio, survey of, proposed, 289. 

Plain Township, Franklin Co., @., 154. 

Planetariums, 25. 

Plant life, mutations of, 104. 

Platform, may of 1844, 20. 

Pleasant Corners. + 143, 154. 

Pleasant Post Ofticg 154. 

Pleasant Township, Franklin Co., 

Pleistocene Age, 

Pliocene geological epoch, 103.» 

Plum Run, O., 15 

Fromme, lyrical, 75; "of Julia L. Dumont, 


Poetry, 75, 210, 213, 402; in Ashtabula 
Sentinel, 40, 41, 

Poets: Otway Curry, 234. 

Point Pleasant, O., 57. 

Political democracy, in U. S., 298. 

Political parties, 26; history "of, 393-5. 

— philosophy, of Samuel Medary, 


Political: social free rere 

sem a le 17, Samuel Medary 
and, 22; Bg in, 52-4. 

Polk, 4% K., 20, 21, 22, 343. 

“Poll Preble; or The Law of the Deer 
Hunt,” fiction, 225, 227 

Pollard, James E., 286 


O., 154. 


Pollard, W. W., 307. 

Population, Columbus, 1840 and 1850, 
Fog 1851, 312; Cleveland, 1835-90, 

Porter, William T., 224. 

Portsmouth, 257. 


Poshaivankya, BS. 

Postal Department, U. S., 144. 

Posters, cataloging of Society’ s, Oct.-Dec., 

ne hgh 

ost-glacial, geological age, 4 

Postmastership, of AO ah ad O., 21; 
Samuel Medary and, 28. 

Post-office names, Mg places, 144. 

Post-war era, 300-1 

Potato famine, 142. 

Potts, Genevieve M., tev. of Cri s 
Simon Cameron — Ante-Bellum ears, 
406; rev. of Altenburg’s A Modern 
Conquistador in South America, 408: 
rev. of Muelder and Delo’s Years of 
This Land, 408-9; rev. of Davenport’s 
Ante-Bellum Kentucky, 409. 

Potts, Sam, letters from, MS., 294. 

Powers, Benjamin, 123; as editor, 128. 
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Powers, Hiram, 121; becomes Sweden- 
borgian, 128; art career of, 129. 

Powers, sy i 129. 

Prairie, by J. F. Cooper, 212. 

Prairie Township, Franklin Co., O., 154. 

Prayers, 9. 

Preachers, pioneer, 106. 

Pre-Chellean culture, 100. 

Pre-Folsom culture, 66. 

“Prehistoric Ohio Indians,” 273. 

Prehistory, by M. C. Burkitt, 94. 

Prehominids and prehominid stem, 103, 

Preparatory classes, 6. 

a gr Church, second, in Cinn., 

123; Charles Drake, elder of, in St. 

Louis, 268. 

i. -- oe Records Collection, cataloged, 


Prescott, T. O., 131, 132. 

Primitive peoples, 83; myths of, 84. 

Prince Edward County, certificates of 
freedom — —— in, 184 


Prince, Jose 194, 
Prince of Wales, ship, a 
Princeton, N. J., 63, 281. 


Printer to the ane of Pennsylvania, 109. 

Printing Society, to publish Swedenborg’s 
works, 108. 

Prizes, literary, 231, 232. 

Proctorville ‘omponent, 296. 

Proslavery factions, 8. 

Protestants, 106. 

Psalms, 107. 

Public Employees Retirement System, 279. 

Public oe in the United States, re- 


Public’ Ri Sl 1943 report, 278. 

Public Relations Secretary, inaugurates 
Museum program, 277. 

shay oe Society’s, distribution of, 279; 
rire. 1944, 282-3; sales in 1943 
283; wedenborgian, 130. 

Publicity about Society, during 1943. 278. 

Peering Sentet: 5c Cincinnati as, 209. 

Puckett illiam, 59. 

Punishment, = in early Ohio boardin~ 
school, 258-62 

Puritan philosophy, 2 

Put-in-Bay, 216. 

Putnam, F. W., excavations of, 396. 

“Putting a Black-leg on Shore,’ fiction, 


, 


Quatre, Mito Mirton, The Flag of the 
oo States, rev. by C. L. Weaver. 


Gece ancestry, of Samuel Medary, 14. 
aker Bottom, O., 58. 
Quakerism, 60. 
uakers, see Friends. 
alifications for teaching, 253. 
uarterly, Ohio State Arch. & Hist., 282: 
cumulative index to, proposed, 289. 
Queen i see Cincinnati. 
lh ity fiction, 217, 246; com- 
pared with “Oolemba in Cincinnati,” 


Queen Was in the ahem, by D. A. Mc- 
b+ yaa rev. by B. E. Josephson, 299- 
0 


Queue, worn by Jacob Burnet, 195. 


Raccoon Fatts, O., 59. 
Races, human, 90; origin and antiquity 


of, 83. 

Radio, Society’s broadcast over, 276. 

Railroads, 2 

Ramsay, Robert L., various works on 
place-names by, 136. 

Rannells, Will, 272. 

Ranney, Judge, 201. 

Rapp, George, 404. 

Rarey, Mr., and Groveport, 141. 

Rarey’s Port, see ee 

Ratterman, H. A., 201. 

Raven, Tlingit, Rn 85, 86. 

Rawlins, Ann, 114. 

Rawlins, , 114. 

Reading, O., 25 

Realism, of W. D. Howells, 49, 50, 51; 
in fiction, 189. 

Reber, Lloyd, 272 

Receipts, Society’ s, 1943, 291. 

Recent Advances in American Archaeology: 
Papers Read before the American Philo- 
sophical Society Annual Meeting—1942, 
rev. by S. Golden, 65-7. 

“Recluse of the Desert,” fiction, 234. 

Recollections of the Last Ten Years, by T. 
Flint, 220. 

Recorder, Jacob Burnet as, 194. 

Recreation, 316. 

Recruiting eee, A. Hurdus as, 107. 

Red tag 

Red Se 

Reddish, | 130. 

Redemption, 88. 

Redstone, Pa., 58. 

Reeder, Myrtle L., Hills of Clay, rev. by 
Cc. eaver, 74-6. 

Reese, O., 155. 

Reference calls, in Society’s Dept. of 
Documents, 63, 284; in Reference 
Dept., 283-4. 

Reform, urge for in U. S., 298. 

Reformer, pamphlet, 23. 

Refugee Tract, O., 143. 

Reincarnation, myth about, 86. 

Regional historical 5 ee encourag~ 
ment of, proposed, 289 

“Register of Commissions "Issued by, Gov- 
ernor Thomas Worthington,” acquisition 
of, 287-8. 

Regnier, Dr., 324. 

Reid, John, and spiritualism, 351. 

Reily, John, secretary, territorial House of 
Representatives, 194, 196, 197, 198 
204; sketch = 207 , 208. 

Reindeer, 98, 

Relic Rely Retin Ohio Indian, 278. 

Relics, 95, 100. 

Religion, 10, 88; training, 9; history 
of, 83; Swedenborgian, 106. See else 
Churches and various denominations. 

Religious activities, of A. Hurdus, 111. 
112; in Cinn., 116 

Religious freedom, in ‘U. S., 298. 

Religious societies, see Friends ‘and Swe- 
denborgians. 

Rembrandt, Pvt. Richard W., 272. 

Remedies, for cholera, 306, 310; for ma- 
laria, 328; dental, 383-7. 

le - yume of Pittsburgh,’ fiction. 


Remembrancer, W. D. Gallagher works 
on, 227. 
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Renick farms, cholera at, 307. Roos, Frank J., Jr., Writings on aa 
Renick Run, O., American age, rev. by 
Reports: ‘Annual Report of the Director Stutsman, 296-7. 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and  Ronsevelt, James, 7 79. 
Historical Society’s Museum,’ 269-80; Roosevelt, and Mrs. Nicholas, 73. 


“Annual Report of the Sercretary-Edi- 
tor-Librarian of the Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society,” 
281-90; “Annual Report of the Treas- 
urer of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society,’’ 291-3. 

Reports of Joseph Ellicott, of the Holland 
Company, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 
403-4. 

Representatives, Territorial House of, 194. 

a by a . Beard, rev. by B. 
Josephson, 190- 

Re “ — alien = 1860, in Hannibal, 


negations Corresponding Society of Cin- 
cinnati, 205, 206; Kerr resigns from, 


33, 394. 


Republican party, 31, 

Repulse, ship, 79. 

Requests, nature study, 274. 

Research, in Natural History, 274. 

Resor, Jacob, 114. 

Retirement System, 
279. 

Return, by M. R. 
Josephson, 300-1. 

Revolution, American, 68, 107; and Con- 
necticut Reserve, 371. 

Reynoldsburg, O., 155. 

Rhetoric, 6. 

Rheumatism, 178. 

se rg 98. 

Rhodesian man, description of, 102. 

Richards, Amos Adams, 117. 

Richards, Giles Adams, 117. 

Richmond, W. Edson, “Place-Names in 
Franklin nage Ohio,” 135-9, 193. 

Richmond, Va. 2 3. 

Richmondale, O > Sa, SO 

Riddell, Dr. John Oe 333, 335. 

Ritfratf 252. 
Rig Veda, 89. 
ey and Co., Joseph H., bookdealer. 306; 
publishes De Boismont’s work, 352. 

“Rise and the Fall,” fiction, 236. 

Rise of American Civilization, by C. H. 
Beard, 191. 

Ritchie, W. A., 67. 

River Museum, see Campus Martius. 

Riverlea, O., 143, 144, 5. 

Rivers to the Sea, by L. Hubbard, rev. by 
E. C. Biggert, 73-4. 

Roads, 254. 

Robert, fiction, 44, 45. 

Roberts, Dorothy James, A Man of Malic 
Landing, rev. by O. R. Lindley, 187. 

Robinson, Alice, 377, 

Robinson, William, 57. 

Rocco, John A., 272. 

Rock-Hollow, fiction, 228. 

Rockwell, Dennis, 267. 

Rocky Fork, O., 143, 155. 

Redeheush. James H., 282. 

Roe, Daniel, 116, 117. 

Romantic period, 402. 

Romanticists, 189. 

Rome, New York, 142. 

Rome, O., 142, 155. 


Public Employees, 


Peattie, rev. by B. E. 





Roosevelt, Theodore, 394. 

Root, David, 123, 125. 

Rose Show, 278. 

Roseboom, Eugene H., 282; rev. of Bink- 
ley’s American Political Parties, 393-5. 

Rosenberger, Harry C., cited, 373. 

Ross County, O., 58, 59; archaeological 
foci in, 396. 

Ross, Ogden, 114; converted to Sweden- 
borgianism, 111. 

Ross, Sir Ronald, 327. 

Roth, Conrad, 272. 

Rotot, scientist, 97. 

Ruffin, William, 194, 

Ruggles, Alice Mecuey “Morrill Cs.) 
e “A Buckeye Boarding School 
1821, ”” a chapter from the pen 
raphy of Charles D. Drake, 251- 68; 


Ruof, Johann Grindrich, 185. 

Rural Repository, fiction in, 231. 

— setting, for denominational colleges, 
1 


Rush, Benjamin, on insanity, 351. 
Rush’ Run, O., 155. 

Russel, James, 25. 

Russell, Mrs., 258, 264. 

Russell, John, fiction writer, 238. 
Russell, Mrs. Robert, death of, 312. 
Russia, 34. 


SaBBaTH, for soldiers, 175. 

Sage tea, 256. 

St. Clair, Arthur, 9s, 208, 20S: « « « 
Puaged Ruler of the Old Northwest, 
4 a E. Wilson, rev. by H. Lindley, 
g 

St. John’s Church, Phila., 108. 

St. Louis, corruption in, 1861, 405. 

Salads, 190. 

Salary increase, 279. 

Sale, George, 90. 

Sales, Society’s, 
283 


Salt Creek, see Alum Creek. 

Salt Lick, see Alum Creek. 

Salter, Clarence E., 54. 

Salter, Frank A., 54. 

Salter, Leslie E., 54. 

Salter, Lewis Allison, 52, 53, 54. 

Salter, Lewis S., 54 

Salter, Lieut. -Gov. Melville J., 

Salter, Mrs. Susanna Madora *Cikinsey). 
1860-1916: Mitchell, A. H., ‘America’s 
First Woman Mayor,’ 52-4. 

Salter, William E., 54. 

Salter, Winifred A., 54. 

Salt Springs, see Alum Creek. 

Saltlick Creek, O., 155. 

Salts, as medicine, 257. 

Sampson, Benjamin, 114. 

Sampson, Soorwe, 118. 

Sampson, Julia M., 11 

Sampson, Mary, 118. 

Sampson, Nathan, 114. 

“Samuel Medary — Journalist and _ Politi- 
cian, 1801-64,” by H. P. Dorn, 14-38. 


of publications, 1943, 
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Sand Ridge Component, 397. 
5 66. 


letters to, MS., 295. 
256. 

Satan, 90. 

Satires, of Horace, 92. 

— Evening Chronicle, fiction in, 

Some, oo 
avagery, 

Saye, Albert B., 
Georgia History, rev. 
407. 

Scale 4 Values, by F. C. Walker, rev. 
y C. L. Weaver, 74-6. 

“Scenes of the Wilderness,” fiction, 231, 


New Viewpoints in 
by H. Lindley, 


232. 

Schafer, Joseph, Student of Agriculture, 
pub. by State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, rev. by H. Lindley, 188. 

sis” 2 “Wyandot Indian Jail,’”’ 

me Rol ©., 241. 

Scholars, classical, beliefs of, 91-2. 

a classes, at Ohio State Museum, 


Schesiey, Israel, piano-maker, 112. 

Schoolhouse, Swedenborgian, 132. 

schools, 253, 254; Cincinnati, 120-33, 
private, of M. Williams, 124; technical, 
128; New Church, 132; western pioneer, 
251, 252; Columbus, ’ Society’s educa- 
tional service to, 276; Columbus, daily 
classes at Ohio State Museum, 277. 

Schott, Charles A., meteorological find- 
ings of, 325-6. 

Science, 6. 

Science of Correspondences, 123, 126, 134. 

Scientists, and human origin, 97. 

Scioto Big Run, 155. 

Scioto River, 58, 136, 137, 143, 155. 
265; meaning of, 138-9. 

Scotland, 94. 

Scott, Elwood, 53. 

Scott, Winfield, 394. 

Scribner's Monthl , on Mrs. Dumont, 233. 

Scriptural Bicarens > 126. 

Scudder, John, 1 

Sculpture, 98; aa of Swedenborg, 129; 
Grecian, 402. 

Seaboard states, 210. 

| oe ave, O., 155. 

Ohio State, 160. 

aR Walter J., 369. 

Seckle Sepung, 156. 

Secretary of the Ohio State Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Society, ‘Report,” 
281-90. 

Sedam, age agg R., 194. 

Sedamsville, O., 194. 

a am Catharine 

1 


Sei oup, 398. 

Self-education, of W. D. Howells, 50, 51. 

Semicolon Club, 243. 

Senate, U. S., 33. 

Senators, U. S., Daniel Drake as, 268. 

Sentimentality, 49. 

Separatists, 298, 404. 

Serpent Mound, 396. 

Servant problem, of Columbus housewife, 
299-300. 


Maria, fiction by, 
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Commies, scope of, by Society’s library, 


3 

“Seth Bushnell,” Seton, 238. 

Setzer, Dr. S. 7. 304. 

Seuter, Dr. Mahala Pike, medical ad- 
dress, MS., 295. 

Sevenmile s Harvest, by M. W. Farny, rev. 
by A. Wheeler, 70-1. 

me. t o., 

Comes, and cholera epidemics, 305, 311- 


Sewickley, > i 
Shadeville, O., 156. 
a 298. 
Shand, S. J., 91. 
Sharon Township, yooulija Co., O., 156. 
Sharp, Elizabeth, 

Shattucksburg, o. 56. 

Shelby, Isaac, 216. 

Shellabarger, Samuel, 201. 

“Shellbar Theatre,” 113. 

Shenandoah River, 177. 

Shenandoah Valley, 179. 

Sheridan’s Army, 178. 

Shetrone, He nry Clyde, “Trailing Adam’s 
Ancestors,” 83-105, 193; “Report of 
the Director of the Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society,” 
269-80. 

Shields, John, 142. 

Shipping, for Society, 279. 

Shirt front, lacy, 195. 

Shockle, Charles E., 348. 

Short, Peyton, 193. 

Short Stories, Ohio: Emch, L. B., 
in Short Stories, 1824-39,” 
bibliography of, 246-50. 

Shoshonean language, 399-401. 

Shreve, Thomas H., jt. publisher with W. 
= Gallagher, 227; western writer, 

36-7. 

Siebert, Wilbur H., 
road,” MS., 295 
Sigourney, Lydia “HL, 

342-3. 


Silsbee, J. W., 127. 

Silver Lake, Kansas, 52. 

“Silvered Years,’’ poem, 75. 

Calvin, 118. 

Simpson, Rev. H. J., gift, 295. 
“Sinclaire’s Defeat,’ song, 68. 

Sisson, Dr., 263, 267. 

Sisson, Harriet, see Drake, Mrs. Daniel. 
Sites, see Historic sites. 

Six Nations, 57. 

“Sixty-foot Smiths,” 118. 

Skeletal material, scientific interpretation 


of, 96. 
Skeletal 


“Ohio 
"209- 50; 


“Underground Rail- 
and _ phrenology, 


Simpson, 


parts or remains, see Bones, 


102; human, exhumations of, 


uman. 
Skeletons, 
96. 


Skepticism, scientific, 93. 

Sketch Book, by Washington Irving, 209. 

Skulls, 65. 

“Skulls, Rappers, Ghosts > Doctors,”’ by 
Philip D. Jordan, 339-54 

Sky, Father, 84, 85. 

Slate Run, O., 156. 

Slave sale, Texas, 1863, 185. 

Slavery, 6, 7, 8, 9, 22, 27, 29, 31, 33; 
protest against, by Friends, 1868, MS., 
294; N. >. Townshend and, 359, 360-1. 

Slavery question, 8. 
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Smiley’s Corners, 140, 156. 

Smith and Day, publishers, 227. 

Smith, Col., 173, 175. 

Smith, Cloe, 118. : ‘ 

Smith, George B., family, Cholera vic- 
tims, 307. 

Smith, Hannah, wife of A. Hurdus, 107. 

Smith, Jacob, letters to, MS., 294. 

Smith, John W., and Griffith, James P., 
Ohio—The State and Its Government, 
rev. by Harlow Lindley, 301. 

Smith, Josiah, 118. 

Smith, muel, 118. 

i Marcus, 116, 128. 

Marie, 118. 

N. + 308. 

Nathaniel, 320. 

Oliver, 118. 

Ophia D., ‘“‘Adam Hurdus and the 
Swedenborgians in Early Cincinnati,” 
106-34; 193. 

Smith, Dr. Samuel M., 304. 

Smith, Sarah, 118. 

Smith, Silas, 118, 127, 132. 

Smith, Sol(omon Franklin), 114, 129; as 
editor, 118, 119; Swedenborgian activ- 
ities of, 118; religious activities, 119. 

Smith, Thomas, 109. 

Smith, William Henry, letter from W. D. 
Henkle, 160-3, Collection, 295. 

Smith, William Henry, Memorial Library, 
gift from, 287-8. 

Smith, Winifred, 
brarian, 283. 

Smiths, “‘sixty-foot,’’ 18. 

Smithville, O., 156. 

Smoking customs, 
Indians, 273. 

Smyth, Dr. and Mrs., fictitious, 190. 


Snagey Point, La., . 

Snelling, William Joseph, compared with 
B. Drake, 217. 

Snow, Charles E., chap. on Physical 
Anthropology in The Crigler Mounds, 
oy William S. Webb, rev. by H. G. 
Morgan, 64-5. 

Socialism, theoretical, in Ashtabula Senti- 
nel, 41. 

Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West, 


» 4. 
Soldier art, 272. 
Soldiers, Correspondence: 
“Captain ftivyatt, 


assistant reference li- 


of North American 


Hyatt, T. J. 

Being Letters Writ- 
ten during the Years 1863-1864 to 
His Wife, Mary,” 166-83. 

—* Bride and Other Tales, fiction 


“Soldier’s Son,” fiction, 231. 

Solutrean, civilization, 98. 

Songs against the Dark, by D. P. AI- 
baugh, rev. by C. L. Weaver, 74-6. 

Sontagg, Charles, 114. 

Sontagg, Hannah, 114. 

South, 33. 

South America, travel in, 408. 

South Bass Island, 216. 

South Euclid, O., 189. 

South Fork Indian Run, O., 151. 

South Medea, fiction, 189. 

Southwest, 97. 

Souvenir of the Lakes, gift-book, 214. 
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Space, lack of, for Society’s manuscripts 
and archives, 284-5; need for more 
library and archival, 289. 

Spain, caverns of, 98. 

Spanish, 122. 

Specie payments, 16. 

Spencer, Samuel, dentist, 

Spengler’s philosophy, 191. 

Spiritualism: Jordan, P. D., “Skulls, Rap- 
pers, Ghosts and Doctors,’’ 339-54. 

Sprague, G., 355. 

Spurzheim, John G., 339, 341. 

Spy, by J. F. Cooper, 209. 

Staff, ——* library, 286. 

mw animal, 98. 

Stahl, Irene C., 278, 291-3. 

Stainbrook, Reuben E., Flaming River; a 
Tale of the Great Titusville Oil Fire of 
1892, rev. by C. Weaver, 77. 

Stanley, William, 194. 

Starburg, Va., 177. 

Starling Medical College, erection, 304. 

State and Local History, American Asso- 
ciation for, 63, 281. 

State Highway Department, 278. 

State House, erection by 1849, 304. 

“State Motto,” by Harlow Lindley, 160-5. 

States’ rights, 26, 28, 29, 31, 37. 

sar aig Dr. Charles H., on phrenology, 


Steelton, O., 156. 

Steinheim, Germany, 103. 

Stereoscope, 174. 

Steubenville, O., 133. 

Stitt, Daniel, 118. 

Stokes Component, 397. 

Stone Age, 95; New, 97. 

Stone, aptain Jonathan, 
estate, 202. 

Stone, Lucy, 53. 

Stone, Micajah, 316-7. 

Stone, Col. Samuel, 377. 

Stones, 95, 99, 100. 

Stories of Guernsey County, Ohio, by W. 
G. Wolfe, rev. by H. Lindley, 81. 

Story Tellers’ League of Columbus, 277. 

Stotts, Dr. Uriah, 304. 

Stover, Mrs. Roy, 54. 

Strasburg, Va., 178. 

Stratigraphy, and human origin, 96. 

Streams, in Franklin County, O., 136, 
1 


37. 

Strickland, Dr. Benjamin, 377-9; career 
f, 379 

Student life, in denominational colleges, 


ll, . 
Sturtevant, Julian M., 7. hom 
Stutsman, ey rev. of Roos’ Writings 
on Early American Architecture, 296-7. 
Subject headings, for sone, 62. 
Subjective names, of places, 143-4. 
Subscription library, in Cincinnati, 193, 


382. 


inventory of 


Subscription aper, 208. 

Substitution, ms Union Army, 181-2. 

Suez to Singapore, by C. Brown, rev. by 
. H. Wheeler, 78-80. 

Sullivant, Joseph, 366. 

Sullivant, W. S., diploma, awarded to, 
5 


185. 
Sulphate of quinine, in treatment of 
malaria, 328 
Summer classes, at Museum, 277. 
Sumner, Bowater, 56. 
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Sumner, Charles, 33, 37. 

Sumner, Ro! 55. 

Sun, _lassoing of, 84. 

Sun Father, 85. 

Sunday worship, 

Sunday toe oy bs Milo Williams, 125, 
126, 127. 

Superintendents, of State Memorials, 275. 

Capeetnen phenomena, belief in, 94, 


Supreme Court of the United States, 27. 

Surry County, N. C., 

Surveys, historical, proposed, 290. 

Sutlers, and Union er 179. 

Swanscomb, England, 10 

Swanton, John 85. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, 106, 127; The 
True Christian Religion by, 107, 109; 
amg I of works of, 108; Arcana 

oelestia by, 122; doctrines of, 123; 
bust of, 129. 

Swedenborgians and Swedenborgian So- 
ciety, 106, 114; first in Cincinnati, 
113, 114, 123; activities, 1820’s, 116; 
library of, 1173 educators among, 121- 
31; 2d Society in Cincinnati, 122; 
opposition , 125; Sunday School, 125; 
curriculum, 126; publications of, 130-1: 
See also New Church Society. 

Snipes County, Indiana, Dumonts in, 


Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, 111; Hurdus 
factory on, 112. 

Somes, John Cleves, 193; 

Syria, 79. 

Systematic Catalogue of Books, 204. 

Szubiski, Chester S., ‘Dentistry in the 
Western Reserve,” 371-89, 415. 


letter from, 


Tadeuskund, the Last King of the 
Lenape, fiction, 221. 

Taft Museum, 194. 

Taft, William Howard, 394. 

be Bernard (‘“‘Barney’’), 


Talbot, Isham, 263. 

“Tale of the Early Times,” fiction, 234. 

Tales and Sketches from the Queen City, 
short stories, 216, 219. 

Tales of the Border, fiction, 237. 

Tallmadge, O., 332. 

Taoism, 88. 

Tappan, Benjamin, 330. 

Tariff, 18, 19; for protection, 18; of 
1842, 18, 19. 

Taverns, Yeatman’s, 195. 

Taxes, federal, reports, 278-9. 

bes j Mound and Village Component, 
9 


Taylor, David, 143. 

Taylor, Isaac, Words and Places, 135. 

Taylor, Dr. Isaac F., death of, 311. 

Taylor, Zachary, reported victim of 
cholera, 310. 

Taylor, O., 140, 156. 

Taylor’s Station, see Taylor, O. 

Teachers, 5. 

Teachers’ agency, 130. 

Teale, Edwin Way, Dune Boy—The Early 
Years of a Naturalist, rev. by H. Lind- 
ley, 188 


263, 264 
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“Tecumseh,” fiction, 238, 246. 
Teeth, advertisements about, 374 ff. 
Telegraph, 25; first message to Colum- 


bus, 

Temperance, 11; N. H. Townshend’s 
interest in, 358. 

Temperance Society of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, > 

Temples, first Swedenborgian church, 


Cinn., 115; New Jerusalem, 123, 124. 
Tomgenney cards, in Manuscript Catalog, 
94 


Ten Great Religions, 88. 

Tener, sold as slave, 1863, 185. 

Tennessee, 20, 70. 

Tertiary, geological age, 101. 

Texas, ‘20, 22; re-annexation of, 21; 
slave sale, 1863, 185 

Thackeray, William M., 46, 50, 51. 

Thanksgiving, 74. 

Thayer, Kansas, 52. 

Theater, and Hurdus, family, 113. 

“Theadore Harland,” fiction, 231. 

Theological departments, 6. 

Theosophic Society, 127, 128. 

“Thomas Beals, First Friends Minister in 
Ohio,” by Harlow Lindley, 55-60. 
Themes, Charles M., ed., Men of America, 

Vol. (Simon ” Cameron, y L. F. 
Crippen) rev. by G. M. Potts, 406; 
Vol. 4, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 406-7; 
Annals of America, Vol. 5, rev. by G. 
M. Potts, 409. 

Thomas, Davie, 73. 

Thomas, Edward S., 272, 274, 277. 

Thomas, Mrs. Edward S., 277. 

Thomas, Jean, 272 

Thompson, Dr., first physician in West- 
ern Reserve, 373. 

Thompson, Dr. John B., 304, 308. 

Thompson, Dr. Robert, 304, 308. 

Lar a Christian J., on early weapons, 
9 


Thorlacius, supernatural explanations by, 
94 


Thornberry, William J., 55. 

Thunderstones, 94. 

Thuun, Daniel, 109, 110. 

“Timothy Flint and James Flint,” by 
William H. Hildreth, 390. 

Titiev, Mischa, Old Oraibi: A Study of 
the a Indians of Third Mesa, rev. 
by R. G. Morgan, 399-401. 

Titusville, Pa., 77. 

Tlingits, 85; myths of, 86. 

Toads, of Ohio, 282. 

Tobacco, 11. 

Tod, Colonel, 79. 

Tolerance, of A. Hurdus, 123. 

Tolstoi, Russian author, 49. 

Toms, Margaret, 55. 

Tools, 95. 

Torry, John, 358. 

Tours, nasepete’ s, 301-2. 

Towns, 140. 

Townshend Hall, O. S. U., 369 

Townshend, Norton Strange. 1815-1895: 
Cunningham, es “An Early Ameri- 
can Crusader,’ 355-70; on agriculture, 
355-6, 357; birth, 357; youth, 358; 
interest in reforms, 358-9, 363; study 
of medicine, 358; goes to Europe, 358; 
interest in public affairs, 359; elected 
to legislature, 359-60; member of Con- 
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stitutional Convention, 360; elected to 
Congress, 360; challenged to duel, 361; 
on his foreign birth, 361-2; his influ- 
ence in Congress, "362-3; elected to 
Ohio Senate, 363; member of Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, 364; as a 
medical inspector, 364; customs ap- 
praiser, 364; professor "of agriculture, 
364; trustee of Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 364; and Land 
Grant Act, 365; and curriculum, 366; 
appointed professor of agricy'!t re, 357; 


as an educator, 367-9; death, 369- 
memorial tablet to, 370. 
Township names, Franklin Co., O., 141. 


Tradition, 83. 

be National Institute for Wartime. 

wTeailing Adam’s Ancestors,” by Henry 
C. Shetrone, 83-105. 

Trans-Allegheny region, periodicals in 
211; literature in, 214, 245; Timothy 
Flint’s familiarity with, 220. 

Translations, in Ashtabula Sentinel, 42. 


West, by O. O. Win- 
. E. Josephson, 77-8. 
in Western 


Trans-Mississippi 
ther, rev. by 

Transportation, 
Reserve, 374. 

Transylvania University, 209. 

= Ernest R., on date of creation, 


Travel, Ohio, in 1821, 
America, 408. 

Treasurer of the Ohio State Archacolocical 
and Historical Society, ‘“‘Report,’”’ 291-3. 

Treaty of Greene Ville, 68. 

Tremper group, 398. 

Trevitt, Dr. William, 308. 

Trollope, Mrs., 121. 

Trooze, fiction, 44, 45. 

True, John, 320, 321. 

Trump of Fame, newspaper, 386. 

Truro, Nova Scotia, 143. 

Truro, O., 142, 143, 156. 

Truro Township, Franklin Co., O., 156. 

“Truth about Cincinnati’s First Library,” 
by, Dorothy V. Martin, 193-208. 

“Trying on a Shoe,” fiction, 219. 

Tucker, Walter A., 272 

Tufts, Amos, 377. 

Tuition, at Swedenborgian P aa 

Turgeniev, Russian author, 4 

Turkey Run, O., 156. 

Turner, Allen W., Cholera victim, 

Turner, G., letter from, MS., 

Turner, Jonathan B., 8. 

Turpin Component, 397. 

Turtle, Mai = ancestor, 86, 87. 

Tuscarawas County, O., 1 
Twelfth Child in Wheels of Time, by M. 

Neubeck, rev. by H. Lindley, 

298-9. 

“Twin-Doomed,” fiction, 244, 246. 

“Two-thirds,” rule, 


74; pioneer, 


254; in South 


132. 


307. 


Tyler, Alice Felt. Freedom’s Ferment, 
rev. by H. Lindley, 298. 

Tyler, Margaret Carey, supervises radio 
program, 276 


U. S. O. beok collection, Society’s con- 
tribution to, 287. 


; oe Paleoli 
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Uncle Bill, by Thurman (Dusty, pseud.) 
Miller, rev. by Harlow Lindley, 187. 

Underground Railroad, 

“Underground Railroad, ” by Wilbur H. 
Siebert, MS., 

Union Me «By “a Ohio newspapers, 
progress, 285-6; ?— 288; of Ohio 
research material, proposed, 288; of 
MSS., 288; of maps, 288. 

Union League, 34, 

Unitarian movement, 236. 

United Services Organizations, see U.S.O. 

United States History, Civil war, Personal 
narratives: Hyatt, T. J., “Captain Hyatt, 
Being Letters Wriiten uring the 
tS > eae -1864 to His Wife, Mary,” 


United States Hotel, Columbus, 312. 

United States War Bonds, payroll de- 
duction for, 2 

Universities and colleges, Old Northwest: 
Lockard, E. K., “The Influence of 
New England in Denominational Col- 
leges in the a gece ~ -60,” 1-13; 
cooperation with, propose 

University of the State of New York, 358. 

ow Women’s and Mothers’ Clubs, 


Upper Arlington, O., 

thic y= hy 38, 99, 102. 
na University, 120, 128. 

Urbancrest, O., 144, 157. 

Usher, James, on date of creation, 91. 


VACCINATIONS, 324. 
Vail, Lucy, 73. 

Vaillant, G. C., 66. 

Vallandigham, Clement L., 34. 

Valdés, 49. 

is - a of Yesterday, Special Exhibit 


Van Buren, Martin, 16, 20, 21, 22. 


for smallpox, 


Van Loon, Hendrik, intro., Cook It in a 
Casserole, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 189- 

Van “Nuys, Isaac, 194. 

Vance, Joseph, 336. 

— Illinois, periodical published at, 

Vedas, 8 1. 

= lack of, in Western Reserve, 


Venable, William Henry, 203; on cae 
ies, 198; on Semicolon Club, 

“Vendue,”’ fiction, 243. 

Venison, eaten by S. Hildreth, 321. 

Ventriloquism, and phrenology, 353. 

Veraestau, Ind., 406-7. 

Veto message of S. Medary, 29, 30. 

Vevay, Indiana, Dumonts settle in, 231; 
Mrs. Dumont at, 233. 

Victoria, Queen, 185. 

Victory Garden Show, 278. 

ve Zoological and Botanical Society, 


wvjoletta and Thoroughgrab,” fiction, 222. 
freedom for 


Virginia, certificate of 
egroes from, 184. 
Visual aids, Society’s school service, 276; 


shipping, 279. 


Visual Education, Ohio Division of, 277. 


Vocabulary, ——— Indians, MS., 294. 
Votaw, 


Anna M., 
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WBNS, 278. 


Wwosu, 278; broadcasts over, 276. 
wosu weeee produce Society’s radio 


wP.A.. I. 
Any 64; project on graves reg- 
wenn, 283. 
Wabash College, 3. 
Wade, Benjamin, 361. 
Wade, ~“ E., 194, 196. 
J. S., 374. 


Wade, Dr 
“Wages of Ambition, ” fiction, 236. 
Waite, Judge, 201. 


Waite, innie N., 276. 
bat A. B., report by, 198; 199, 200, 


Walker, C. M., Athens Co. History, 197. 

Walker, Charles, 282. 

ba Fe gt Chilcote, Scale of Values, 

Weaver, 74-6. ; 

Wailsce” Devil, 324; wins election as 
aT of Indiana, 231. 

Waller, A. “Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, 
1783-1863 # 313-38; 415. 

Walnut Creek, see Big Walnut Creek. 

Walworth, Hannah, 377-8. 

Walworth, Juliana, 378. 

“Wampum Belt,” fiction, 238, 246. 

“War Belt,’ fiction, 237. 

War between the States, see Civil War. 

War Chest Meetings, 278. 

War Democrats, 34. 

War of 1812, in fiction, 246. 

Ward, Virginia L., The Welcome Stranger, 
rev. by O. . Lindley, 80-1. 

Ware, Dr. 375, a 

Warner, Isaac, 58. 

Warner, John, oo 

Warner, mr, 2 

ae ren Bay 127. 
Washington, D. Cc, 37. 

oo Township, Franklin Co., O.. 


“Wat,” fiction, 46. 

Water colors, 272. 

Watson, Luman, 123, 127, 
musical activities of, 130. 

Watson, William, 53 

Wax figures, 129. 

Wayne Memorial, Anthony, 275. 

Wayne Memorial Association, see Anthony 
Wayne Memorial Association. 

Wayne Trace, 275. 

Wayne’s Treaty, see Greenville Treaty. 

Weapons, early, 95 

Weather records, see Meteorological data. 

Weaver, C. L., rev. of Quaife’s The Flag 
of the United States, 69; rev. of 
Reeder’s Hills of Clay, 74-6; rev. of 
Walker’s Scale of Values, 74-6; rev. of 
Albaugh’s Songs against the Dark, 74-°: 
rev. of Stainbrook’s Flaming River, 77: 
rev. of Larrabee’s English Bards and 
Grecian Marbles, 402; and Society’s 
Publications, 282; book scataloger, 286. 

Weavers’ Guild, Ohio, 278 

Webb, William S., The Crigler Mounds, 
Sites Be 20 and Re 27, and the Hart- 
man Mound, Site Be 32, Boone County, 
ey, rev. by R. G. Morgan, 64-5. 

Webster, Cyril H., 272. 

Webster, Taylor,’ 58. 


Weidenreich, Dr. Franz, scientist, 97, 104. 
Weisenburger, Francis P., 271. 
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Welch and Delevan’s Circus, 310. 

Welcome, ship, a 

Welcome Stranger, by Virginia L. Ward 
rev. by O. R. Lindley, 80-1. 

Wept of the Wish-Ton-Wish, by J. F. 
Cooper, 221. 

Wert, Jacob B. and Groveport, 140. 

Wert’s Grove, see Groveport. 

} aa am, soe Swedenborg, 108. 
West, i, 5; Cincinnati as publish- 
ing iat Ce, 209; literature in, 214, 
245; schools in, 251. 

West Indies, 107. 

West Point, 268. 

Westcott, Mrs. Anna P., 253. 

Westcott, Charles Drake, 253. 

Western Aegis, 16. 

Western General Advertiser, Charles Cist’s 
column in, 

Western Hemisphere, 
chase of, 

Western Library Association, 197, 199. 

Western Literary Journal and Monthly 
Review, periodical, 211, 215; W. D. 
Comnamee, editor of, 227; fiction in, 


Western magazines, demise of, 245. 

Western Messenger, fiction in, 236. 

Western Monthly Magazine, 211; Jewett’s 
essay in, 212; merged, into Western 
Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal, 
227; fiction in, 237, 

Western ee Magazine and Literary 
Journal, 227, 

Western Monthy , periodical, 210 

Western Museum, 129. 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
on M. Neville, 225. 

Western Reserve, described, 371; 
settlement, 372 ff. 

Western Reserve College, 3, 7, 10, 12, 
374; entrance requirements, 13. 

Western Reserve Historical Society, cata- 
log of newspaper holdings, 286. 

Western Reserve University, 72. 

Western Review, periodical, 210. 
Western scenes and tales, 211, 215, 245; 
W. D. Gallagher as writer of, 227. 
Western Souvenir, gift book, 214, 216 

220; fiction in, 237. 

Western Spy, 194, 195, 199; Feb. 13, 
1802, 196; Feb. 17, 1806, library 
announcement in, 204; on Kerr at- 
tacks, 206. 

Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, 193. 
Western Spy Extra, July 24, 1802, Kerr’s 
defense in, 206. 
Westervelt, Matthew, 

141 


newspaper, 16; pur- 


early 


and Westerville, 


Westervelt, see Westerville, O. 
Westerville, O., 140, 141, 157. 
Westfield, - C., 56, 57. 

Westland, 

Westward Hol, fiction, 213, 224. 

Weyand, Capt., a 171. 

Wheaton Club, 

Wheaton, hy O72. 

Wheeler, Ardis Hillman, rev. of Farny’s 
Sevenmile _Harvest, 70-1; rev. of 
Brown’s Suez to Singapore, "78-80. 

Whetstone, meaning of, 138. 

Whetstone Creek, see Olentangy River. 

Whetstone River, see Olentangy River. 




















— and Whig party, 17, 18, 26, 44, 
394. 


Whipping, 258. 

White, Jacob, 196. 

White, illiam A., 354. 

Whittlesey, Charles, 335. 

Whittlesey Focus, 389. 

Wigan, England, 106. 

Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie, 
fiction, 244. 

at: tu and the War Path, fiction, 
237. 

“William Bancroft,’ fiction, 216. 

“William Dean Howells and the Ashia- 
bula Sentinel,’ by Edwin H. Cady, 
39-51. 

Williams, Daniel, 55. 

Williams, J. L., 118. 

Williams, mg B., 55. 

Williams, Milo G.; 120, 121, 131, 132, 
133; as Swedenborgian, 123; as educa- 
tor, 124, 128; religious activities of, 
125, 126; and Theosophic Society, 127. 

Williams, Richard, 55 

Williams, Deacon Simon, 320. 

Williams, William H., 126. 

Wilmot Proviso, 22. 

Wilson, Frazer Ells, Arthur St. 
Rugged Ruler of the Old Northwest, 
rev. by H. Lindley, 67-8. 

Wilson, Joshua L., 125; Sol. Smith on, 
119; diatribe against, 131. 


Winchester, Va., 142, 157, 176, 177, 
182; cemetery at, 183. 
Wing, Cornelius, Schoolhouse, 115. 
Townshend, 


—— Lucius B., on N. S. 

363, 369. 

“Winning and the Gaining Candidate,” 
fiction, 236. 

Winter in the West, fiction, 244. 

Winther, Oscar Osburn, The Trans-Mis- 
sissippi West: A Guide to Its Periodical 
Literature (1811-1938), rev. by B. E 
Josephson, 77-8. ° 

Wisconsin, Free Library Commission, 188. 

Wisconsin, State Historical Society of, 
188; Joseph Schafer, Student of Agri- 
culture, rev. by H. Lindley, 188. 

Withrow, John Murphy, 70. 

Wittke, Carl, 271; ~ The History of the 
State of Ohio: Hildreth, W. bs 
“Timothy Flint and James Flint,’ 390. 

“Wolf Hunter,” fiction, 234, 235, 246. 

Wolfe, William G., Stories of Guernsey 
County, Ohio, rev. by H. Lindley, 81. 

= Blockhouse, Bancroft’s escape to, 


Woman suffrage, in Kansas, 53. 
‘“‘Woman’s Destiny,” fiction, 234. 
“Woman’s Trials,” fiction, 234. 

Women, and denominational colleges, 5; 
as mayors: Mitchell, A. H., “America’s 
First Woman Mayor,” 52-4; writers, in 
Ohio, 230-6. 

— Christian Temperance Union, 
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Clair —* 


Wood County, Oklahoma, 54. 
Wood, Eliza, 118. 

Wood, Sallie, 118. 

Worcester, Rev. Thomas, 128. 

Words and Places, by Isaac Taylor, 135. 
Work Projects Administration, see W.P.A. 
World War I, poster collection for, 62. 
World War II, news-reporting in, 78-80. 
Worm, Olaf, supernatural explanations 


y, 94. 

Worthington, Ohio, 75, 157, 251, 254, 
67, 268; advertised as safe from 
cholera, 306. : 

Worthington, Thomas, Register of Com- 
missions to Ohio Militia Issued by, 
acquisition of, 287-8. 

Wright, Benjamin, 118. 

Wright, Crafts J., 256, 258. 

Wright, M. L., dentist, 381, 382. 

Wright, Silas, 20. “ 

Wrightsville, O., 157. 

Writers, first women, 230-3. z 

—) on Early American Architecture, 
by F. J. Roos, Jr., rev. by M. Stuts- 
man, 296-7. L 

Wroe, John A., and spiritualism, 351. 

Wyandot, O., 136. 

Wyandot Indian Jail, MS., 295. 

bs Village, O. " 

“Wyandot’s Story,” fiction, 240. 

Wyonning, 78. 


Xenza, O., 254. 
Xenia Backwoodsman, W. D. Gallagher 
leaves, 227. 


“Yate Bann,” 2. 
Yale University, 


13. 
“Yankee Colporteur,’’ fiction, 219. 
ros of My Youth, by W. D. Howells, 


9, 44. 

Years of This Land, by H. R. Muelder 
— D. M. Delo, rev. by G. M. Potts, 
08-9. 

Yeatman, Griffin, 194; death, 196; library 
meeting at home of, 204. 

Yeatman’s Tavern, 195, 196. 

Yeak, Ching, 79. ; 

“Youth and Womanhood,’ fiction, 238. 

Yuma prints, 


entrance requirements, 


ZANESVILLE Evening Visitor, Mrs. Ball 
editor of, a 

Zepp, Erwin C., 274. ‘ 
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